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Literary and Cultural Quarterly 
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PLAIN SPEAKING 


Nearly two thousand complementary copies of the journal from 1987 
onwardsw were sentto the eminent writers, industrialists and advertising 
agencies for their co-operation in sustaining the journal. But alas not even 
half a dozen of them responded. What should we construe from their 
silence? 


Since the third week of March this year, entire burden of editing and 
publishing this journal has fallen on my shoulders for some reasons. We 
have gone through the articles, poems and short stories pending for long. 
We find some of them are not relevant to the present day problems or to 
our culture. Hence, we have returned some of them to the writers with 
thanks. And some more are likely to be returned soon. This may not be 
misunderstood. 


We expect original articles. Except those written by eminent writers, 
other articles will be sent for scrutiny to two referees. So young and 
enthusiastic writers hould send us at least two copies (type written) not 
exceeding ten pages (full scape) three months in advance. And also a 
sum of Rs. 100/- (by way of demand draft) to be sent along with the 
articles towards postal charges. 


We feel that Indo-Anglican poetry has not come of age particularly 
in the last 50 years, though poetry has become a force in regional 
languages. We will be happy for any one of our readers can prove, we 
are in the wrong by way of an article. In this issue, we have publish as 
many poems as possible. 


Life members who have enjoyed the subscription for more than ten 
years are requested to renew their subscription. 


Lastly, we appeal to the readers to encourage this journal in the way — 


they can. 


Expecting co-operation of our esteemed readers, writers and 
advertisers. 
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TRIVENI is devoted to Art, Literature and History. Its main 
function is to interpret the Indian Renaissance in its manifold 
3 aspects. 


TRIVENI seeks to draw together cultured men and women in all 
lands and establish a fellowship of the spirit. All movements that 
make for idealism in Iadia, as well as elsewhere, receive particular 
attention in these columns. We count upon the willing and joyous 
co-operation of all lovers of the Beautiful and the True. 


May this votive offering prove acceptable to Him who is the 


source of the TRIVENI — the Triple Stream of Love, Wisdom and 
Power. 


THE "TRIVENI" SYMBOL. 
Padma (the Lotus) represents the purity of Love, Jyoti (the 


Flame) the light of Wisdom, and Vajra (the Thunderbolt of Indra) 
the splendour of power. 
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VALMIKI AND HOMER 


A Comparative Perspective 
By Dr. D. Anjaneyulu 


A comparative study of literature is likely to give us a new angle of 
vision, anew aid to evaluation or revaluation (or re-evaluation, if you will), 
if noi a new insight or a new perception. Maybe a new outlook, 
sometimes. Anew way of looking at something old and familiar. But, why 
do we have to compare:Valmiki and Homer? They do not belong to the 

“same geographical region, linguistice group, or cultural tradition. 


Were Homer and Valmiki (or Valmiki and Homer) contemporaries, 
by any chance, without knowing it? Not likely, itseems. We donot know 
their ages for certain. There has however, been a lot of study, historical 
and archaeological, as weii as literary and linguistic, on the age of Homer 
and the time of the Trojan War. 


Says Constantine A. Trypanis, (Editor of the Penguin Book of Greek 
Verse) : "Recent research has confirmed that the great Homeric poems 
are the outcome of a long poetic tradition covering roughly five hundred 
years, which developed in the hands of gifted professional or semi- 
professional singers, who originally accompanied their recitations with 
music. It is probable that in the course of the ninth or the eighth century 
B.C., the long monumental epic, such as we know it from the /liadand the 
Odyssey, was composed by the lonian Greeks, and thatthe two Homeric 
poems were later committed to writing, sometime between the seventh 
and the sixth centuries B.C., when their texts became more or less 
Static......" 


"It is not until the history of Herodotus(after 450 B.C.)," according to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, "that there are references to poems called 
by the new familiar names, Iliad and Odyssey, and the verbatim 
quotations from 'Homer' in the text of au.hors from Herdotus to Aristotle 
do not warrant the assertion that any of them had access to a version of 
either of these poems....." 


Historical or other evidence, on the date of the Ramayana may be 
even less reliable, clouded in the mists of cosmology and astrology. Only 
the most erudite and daring can venture into the difficult terrain of dating 
the different yugas, ‘Krita’, Treta’, 'Dwapara' and ‘Kali’, with any degree 
of certainty, at least at a safe distance from endless and infructuous 
controversy. There is found in evidence, a too frequent overlapping of the 
poetic and the realistic, the legendary and the historical. 


Though the Ramayana, story obviously refers to earlier happenings, 
itis not clear, beyond any doubt, that its text was written earlier than that 
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of Mahabharata. "The date of the Ramayana cannot be regarded as a 
closed book even now," wrote Krishna Chaitanya, in his book, "A New 
History of Sanskrit Literature" (published in 1962). He says: "The ancient 
Buddhist texts of the Tripitaka show no knowledge of the Ramayana, but 
do contain certain traces of ballads in which the Rama legend was sung. 
Itis possible that the original Ramayana was composed by Valmiki in the 
third century B.C., on the basis of ancient ballads. lt is conjectural, 
however, that the work reached its present extent and contents only 
towards the close of the second century A.D." 


| The eminentarchaeologist and indologist, the late Prof. H.D. Sanka- 
lia, would seem to be broadly in agreement with this view, on archaelogi- 
cal and sociological grounds. He had particularly in mind the references 
to metals like iron, which cannot be traced book much farther than the first 
few centuries before Christ. 


Irrespective of their precedence in terms of antiquity, both Homer 
and Valmiki are admittedly epic poets. Valmiki is revered all over India 
as the ‘Adikavi' and the ‘Ramayana'cherished, in the translations as well 
as in the original, as the ‘Adi Kavya’. It is India's national epic, with the 
Mahabharatacoming alongside. Likewise, Homer has been accepted as 
the first epic poet in the European tradition whose two major works 
continue to be the sources of inspiration all over Europe and the English- 
speaking world. 


But then, what are the main characteristics of an epic? According to 
Stephens (in ‘Elements of English Verse’), quoted by Prof. K.R. Srinivasa 
lyengar in (“The Adventure of Criticism ), an epic" is a monumenial 
relationof events grouped round a central theme of racial interest in 
particular, of human interest in general." 


To which Prof. Iyengar adds : 


"The story of an epic ....... seems somehow to be implicated in our 
very lives; so far off in point of time, it seems to be perturbingly near .... 
Sri Ramachandra and Sita and Yudhistra and the rest are, as it were, the 
crystallisations of the racial achievements of the Hindus. At the same 
time, they are recognizably men and women, and hence appeal to all 
humanity. Thatis why the great epics have become, in fact, the common 
heritage of the world.” 


"The great epics aim at such a full synthesis of the cherished values 
of the race, that once the miracle has been performed, itis difficult, almost 
impossible, to repeat it. No country has more than two epics of the first 
class - itis as ifthe race, having gone through the travail of a great artistic 
birth, is incapaciated for further creation." 


What the Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa Sastri says about the Ramayana 
ay imay be equally true of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, as also of Virgil's 
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Aeniad and Milton's Paradise Lost : 


"The events are the interactions of the simple tendencies and 
passions of our nature, obscured butlitile, if at all by the splendours of the 
palace or the price, pomp and circumstance of glorious war". 


Likewise, Brahma's culogy of the Ramayana may be apply applied 
to all the other great national epics as well : 


"As long as the hills abide and the strearns flow on earth's surface, 
_ SO long shall the story of the Ramayana, be on men's lips in the world." 


On the evolution and evaluation of national epics, in general, one 
could benefit from the observations of Professor H.A.L. Fisher on the liad 
of Homer: 


"In the /liad of Homer the blind poet of Chios, which embodies, 
transmutes and enlarges the poetical material of the Achacan ministrels, 
the facts of history are obscured in a haze of legend. The actors take an 
heroic form, the gods participate, in the struggle and the issue is 
portrayed as contest between the gathered strength of Hellas and an 
asiatic power. 


"To the modern antiquary, the /liad, which depicts in vivid colours the 
Aegean civilization of the bronze age, is full of instruction. In the ruins of 
Tiryns, the port of Mycenac, he discovers the regal halls of Homer; but 
to ancient Greece, this splendid body of epical verse, was much more 
than a repertory of curious details; it was the Bible ofa vanished and more 
heroic world, the book of books, containing the traditions and beliefs of 
a race, the testament of that great age of conflict, migration and 
discovery, out of which a triumphant civilization was destined to emerge." 


There are quite certain obvious similarities between the epics of 
Homer and Valmiki. Both were sung, not written, in the flood-tide of 
` inspiration, and with wealth of emotion, presumably recollected in tran- 
quility. Neither was a scholar, in the sense in which we understand that 
expression nowadays, i.e., one who is academically equipped, laden with 
alotofbook knowledge. Such knowledge as they had and evinced in their 
work was acquired in other ways - observation and experience, along with 
inspiration. There is no evidence of Homer's literary scholarship; nor that 
of any literacy among his characters, their knowledge of life and acquain- 
tance with the world and natural heroism not withstanding. The art of x] 
literacy must have come later, after the arts of adventure and warfare. i 


` Itis well how Valmiki broke into song (or sloka touched to the quick 
by the sudden sorrow of the Krowncha bird that lost its mate which fell 
to the arrow of the hunter. So, there was something spontaneous, simple, 
direct and melligluous about Valmiki's verse, all in the anushtup metre, 
so familiar to students of Sanskrit poetry. To the result, that some of the 
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translations (or transcreations) of the Ramayana, in the various Indian 
languages are justly described as variations of "Valmiki made difficult". 
This, of course, is apart from the ecstasies into which regional scholars 

tend to go over the versions in their own languages, with no way of 
comparing them to the original, in their smug self-satisfaction, based on 
a naive sense of self-sufficiency. 


As for Homer, he was familiar to the world as a blind ministrel singing 
from one city to another. He was believed to be 'an untutored genius’, the 
glory of whose achievement was not equalled, let alone surpassed, by his 
successors in Greece or Rome. Small wonder that Sri Aurobindo in his 
rating of the masters of world literature, put him in class one, alongwith 
Valmiki and one or two others. 


The berad structure of the Homeric epic, is also not difficult to 
understand or master. It possesses a certain simplicity which facilitates 
oralcomposition as well as oral recitation. The metre too, the Greek Hexa 
metre, which became a model for epic poets, who followed in the different 
languages, Latin, English etc., is uncomplicated enough to be compa- 
rable to Valmiki's Anushtup. 


Though the starting point of the whole story of the Trojan War can 
be identified with the elopment of Paris with Hein, that may not be the clux 
of the epic, when we think of the spirit that subsumes it. According to 


some scholars, the whole poem hangs on the wrath of Archilles, and . 


though many other episodes are introduced, this gives unity to the whole. 
The Odyssey, which is praised for the economy of its structure - the 
despair of all its imitators - tells of Odysseus, who after many years of 
wandering comes home to find his wife encircled by contemtible suitors 
and kills them. 


The story of Ramayana would seem to hang on the abduction of Sita 
for its development, climax and donoument. But it seems to be the 
character of Sita, which lends structural unity and moral grandeur to the 
whole epic. Not for nothing it is said: ‘Sitayah Charitam mahat' - (‘Great 
is the story of Sita’) - let us also remember Prof. lyengar's tour de force 
entitled ‘Sitayana’, told from Sita's pointof view). There are afew modern 
critics of the Ramayana, agnostics included, who think better of the 
character of Sita than of Rama. (Seeta Josyam, by the late V.R. Narla, 
who declined the Sahitya Akademi's prize awarded for it). It is said of 
Shakespeare that he has "only heroines, no heroines" - in the sense of 
strength of character. Almost the same could be said of Valmiki, in a 
modified way, but not of Homer. 


There is one serious difference between the two poets, which can by 
no means be ignored or slurred over. Valmiki speaks as a witness, partly 
a participant, certainly as a devotee comitted to clear-cut moral values. 
No doubt is left in the reader's mind, about the problem of good and evil, 
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though enough room for controversy remains on the 'rights and wrongs’ 
of certain actions in certain situations. Valmiki is no intellectual poet on 
moral disengagement. We know his sympathies from beginning to end. 


The ancient Greeks are known to be rather different from ancient 
Indians, even modern Indians, in this respect. They have this feeling for 
proporition - going deeper than a sense of regularity - which involves the 
ability of seeing not merely, as it were, both sides of a work of art, but both 
sides of a question. The Greek mind is described as being antithetical. 
It is a common place of Greek philosophy that to every proposition it is 
possible to state a counter-proposition. This might often lead to an 
avoidable ambivalence where moral values are involved. But one has to 
reckon with it even in the epics. 


Though himself a Greek, the poet of the /liad cannot be seen to be 
on the side of the Greeks any more than that of the Trojans. itis not easy 
to say whether Achilles or Hector is treated with the greater sympathy. 
The redeeming feature about Achilles is the depth of his love, for his friend 
and comrade Petroclus, whose death at the hands of Hector he avenges 
by killing Hector. Briam, the aged father of Hector, goes alone and 
unarmed to the hut of the aggressive, youthful here, Achilles, and asks 
for the body of his son. And as Achilles listens, he softens. itis not 
chivalry that moves him or sentimentality. Itis an intellectual recognition 
of the strength of the old man's case - mixed no doubt with a philosophical 
attitude that both their cases were equally insignificant, in face of the 
harversal tragedy. 


'The proper study of manking is man'- is avery Greek concept, which 
underlies the all-pervasive concern with man in classical Greek literature, 
no excluding the epic poetry of Homer. Though it Is true that there are 
frequent appearances of and Intervention by Gods and Goddesses, (like 
Apollo, Arcs, Aphrodite, Eris, Doris, Hades, Hera, Hermes, Nercus, 
Occanus, Proteus, Thetis, Zeus etc.), as also some monsters and 
mlracsles, In the //iad and the Odyssey, It is felt that they are adequately 
humanized, They not only inter-marry with the humans but sympathise 
with them and participate in their joys and sorrows. To the result that we 
are made to feel that the Godsare men and men are Gods. 


In deciding the day-to-day fortunes of the combatants in the Trojan 
War, the Father of the Gods weighs their chances In his golden scales, 
leading to a sea-saw movement in the fight between Hector and Achilles, 
Paris and Ajax, Agamomnon and others. One day, the Trojans are up, 
the other day, the Greeks are up. Every now and then, the Gods and 
Goddesses come down from Mount Olumpus to throw their weight on the 
side of one hero or another. Pallasathene decides to support Achilles 
(son of the sea-goddess Thetis and Poleus, King of Phythia) in the single 
combat, scaling the fate of Hector. More of caprice than of compassion, 
where it is not an odd mixture of both seems to be the motivation of thelr 
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preference. The Gods of Valmiki seem to be quite circumspect in 
comparison, with the possible except of Indra, known for his endless 
indiscretions, where attractive women are concerned. They generally 
keep their distance, limiting their interventions to situations of crisis, when 
S.O.S. is sent. 


‘It is well-known that both the works, the Ramayana and the Iliad 
culminate in a great war, caused by the abduction of a beautiful woman, 
already matried. While Sita, who is carried away against her will by 
Ravana, treats her powerful abductor with contempt and contumely, 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta, the most beautiful woman 
of the world, yields to the temptation, held out to her by Paris and goes 
voluntarily with him to Troy. 


However, Homer makes it clear that she is not to blame for this, 
because Aprodite (the Goddess of Love and Beauty) had decreed that 
this would happen, as a reward to Paris for having given her the apple 
meant for the most beautiful Goddess, and not either to Hera (Juno) or 
Pallas Athene (Minerva), in the contest, held at Mount Ida. It is not clear 
that Helen is noted for any extraordinary traits of human character, (apart 
from her physical beauty), like patience, forgiveness, wisdom and 
nobility, associated with Sita. Ideas of virtue obviously differ from one 
civilization to another. Helen lives happily not only with Paris, but later 
with one of his brothers. She is treated not only with courtesy, but with 
the warmth of affection by Priam and other members of his family. The 
stress on feminine chastity which receives a special emphasis in the 
Indian (particularly Hindu) tradition, is not so much in evidence in the 
Greek. 


Notallthe characters are seen to correspond in their archetypal roles 
in the Ramayana and the Iliad. While the hero of the former is Rama 
(hailed as a model of all the masculine virtues), whose wife (Sita) is 
abucted by the villain (Ravana), the hero of the latter is not Manelaus, the 
husband of Helen, who is the aggrieved party, but Achilles, one of the 
younger Greek heroes. Heis noted as much for his great anger and high 
dudgeon as for his loyality and valour. None of the Homeric heroes is 
presumably a paragon of virtue, pure and unsullied, unlike those of 
Valmiki, who seems to be the idealised personifications of certain human 
qualities - like nobility and magnimity brotherly love, loyalty, service 
chastity etc. When we remember that human personality is usually a 
mixture of many traits, good, bad and indifferent, it would be fair to 
recognize the essentially realistic elementin Homer's art of characteriza- 
tion. 


To take only one character, Rama for example, he has obviously no 


-a parallel, in Home (the Iliad or the Odyssey) for magnanimity. His 


readiness to forgive (and forget) strikes one as more divine than human. 


is When Vibhishana seeks refuge, and his own advisors, like Lakshmana, 
oe 
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Sugriva and even Hanuman are a little suspicious, he tells them in his 
famous words: 


"No man shall seek my protection in vain. He may be wicked, he may 
be underserving, he may even by my bitterest enemy, Ravana himself. 
But if he comes to me in a friendly and submissive spirit, | will not turn him 
back." 


Again, when he is looked in a mortal battle with Ravana himself, and 
gains some advantage, with the latter driven to come down from his 
chariot, Rama refrains from pressing that advantage and tells the enemy: 


"Now, Ravan, you are at a great disadvantage. Today, | have seen 
you at your best.... Yet you are tired. | give time, Go home now. Come 
tomorrow, refreshed and sirong in your chariot and with a new bow and 
new armour." 


At this distance of time, this kind of behaviour might strike us as an 
example of chivalry in excelsis and the cynic as a nobility of gesture too 
good to be true. Very different from what Arjuna would have done, had 
in fact done to Karna, with Krishna's prompting though. Certainly, very 
different from what Schilles had actually done to Hector in the violent 
encounter. 


Grievously wounded, his end appreaching, the once-proud Hector 
appeals to Achilles : 


"| beg you by your life, your knees and your parent, do not leave to 
be torn by the dogs near the ships of the Achacans, accept the bronze 
and much gold, which my father and my, honoured mother will give you, 
and send my body back home, so that the Trojans and their wives may 
put me on a funeral pyre." 


To which the angry and unsatisfied victor replies: 


"Dog, donot entreat me by my knees or by my parents, for | wish my 
angry heart could urge me to cut up your flesh and devour it raw myself, 
such things have you done to me; so there is nobody who can drive away 
the dogs from your head, not even if they bring gifts, ten and twenty times 
as great and set them here before me and even promise more; not even 
if Priam, the son of Dardanus, would wish to pay your weight in gold, not 
even then shall your honoured mother lay you on a bed and weep for you, 
but the dogs and the birds shall thear you up completely." 


Any comment on this would be needless. Except to remind 
ourselves that such happenings are not incredible; having heard of them 
and read about them in our neighbouring countries and continents, not 
long age. 


As for literary conventions and stylistic devices, all the great epics 
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are seen to follow a recognisable and comparable pattern. Homer's 
poetic diction is characterised by a constant dependence upon stere- 


otyped phrases or formulae, including the regular qualification of a - 


particular substantive by a standard epither, e.g. swift-footed Achilles, 
house-breaking Hector, bright-eyed Pailasathene, Deciphobus of the 
While Shield, the old man God-like Priam, as also 'swift' and 'sea-faring' 
ships (even when they are beached) 'blameless' Aegisthus (a murderous 
adulterer) and 'haze-born' and ‘rose-fingered' dawn etc. 


Valmiki has stereotyped phraseology - Purusharshabha, Purusha 
Vyaghra, Munisreshta, Vanarapungaya, Danavottama (may be Dana- 
vaadhama toc) and so on and so forth. As for the epic similies, too 
familiar (and conventional), unlike those of Kalidasa, those of Homer are 
called ‘long-talled', while Valmiki's are at times shorter and more effec- 
tive. e.g. - ‘Rama Ravanayar Yuddham Rama Ravanayoriva’) (‘The 
battle between Rama and Ravana is comparable only to Rama and 
Ravana’). 


Both the //iad (as also the Odyssey) and the Ramayana, unlike the 
Mahabharata (partly because of its unwieldysize and uneven develop- 
ment), have a certain unity of theme, action and treatment, as also style 
and technique. The interpolations, if any are minimal and do not militate 
against the spirit or structure of the work as a whole. The firstand second 
cantoes (the Bala Kanda and the Uttara Kanda) of the Ramayana, or 
parts of them atleast are thought by some to be interpolations. Similarly, 
some portions of the /liad, may be at the beginning and in the end. There 
are scholars, who consider the farnous sloka of Lakshmana on the jewels 
of Sita ('Naaham Jaanaami Keyure, Naaham Jaanaami Mouktike... etc.) 
an interpolation, In view of its excessively puritanical piety, not going well 
with the spirit of an age, comparatively free from latter-day inhibitions. 


As for the totality of artistic appeal, there can be no finality In matters 
of literary judgement. Critical assessments could change from time to 
time as also from clime to clime. Indians, Hindus in particular, are taught 
to look upon their national epics with unqualified veneration, totally 
worshipful and absolutely uncritical. The Ramayana., for instance, can 
be discussed as a work of literary art, away from the personal needs and 
spiritual demands of 'parayana’. 


Small wonder therefore that lingulstic scholars and literary critics, not 
from the same socio-cultural milieu or spiritual tradition are not always 
found to echo our own lyrical ecstasies. Even an Indian scholar- 
statesman, like the Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, in his ‘Lectures on the 
Ramayana’ (comparable in breadth of vision, critical insight and literary 
scholarship to A.C. Bradley's "Lectures on Shakespear can Tragedy") 
had to face a lot of hostility from the orthodox, the sentimental and the 


_ superstitious. 
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The German poet, Friedrich Ruckert, ina comment on the compari- 
tive stylistic beauties of the Indian and Greek epics, wrote in 1888 
(Poetisches Tagebuch. Frankfurt) : 


"Such fantastic grievances, 
such shapelessly 
fermenting verbosity, 

As the Ramayana offers you, 
that Homer has 

Certainly taught you to despise 

but yet 
such high thinking 

And such profound heart 
even the llias 
does not show you." 


Take it or leave it, but let us not have resort to the attribution of 
ignoble motives to scholars, foreign or native, who may not see eye to eye 
with us, or whose views may not be palatable to some of us. 


A German scholar of the last century, Prof. A. Weber, had made a 
study of the Ramayana, in its different aspects translated Into English by 
the Rev. D. Boyd, for the /ndian Antiquary, 1872. The main conclusions 
of that paper or essay were challenged and sought to be rebutted by 
Kashinath Trimbak Telan (scholar, publicist and jurist) in his paper, read 
before the Student's Literary and Scientific Soclety, Bombay, on 2 
September, 1872. Prof. Weber's conclusions, summarised by Telang, 
were as follows :- 


(1) The entire narrative of the exile (of Rama) itself has, to a large 
extent, been developed out of germs furnished by Buddhist 
legends; S 


(2) Inthe existing condition ofthe text, however, we find unmistak- 
able indications that the Influence Greece upon India was 
already firmly established. 


(3) Itis possible that In the addition of these two elements (namely 
the abduction of Sita and the siege of Lanka) by Valmiki, we 
should recognize the Influence of an acquaintance wih the 
Homeric saga cycle; 


and 


(4) The work of Valmiki can hardly date earlier than about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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Anyway, how many of us can claim to know both the classical 
languages equally well, and have acritical objectivity tojudge ofthem with 
no fear of prejudices and predilictions, based on ethnic-linguistic oy Anes 
and religious sentimenis? 


Prof. Gaspare Gorressio of Turin, Italy (1908-1891) was one of few 
such. In his introduction of ‘Adikanda’and ‘Ayodhya Kanda'he has this 
to say: "Except for the differences that the dissimilar nature and tenden- 
cies of the people necessarily imprint more forcefully on these works than 
on the others, the Ramayana is to India What Homer's poems are to 
Greece. They depict not only the age in which they were born, but they 
also interpret the traditions of former times. Valmiki's and Homer's 
poems are both historical monemunts which faithfully reflect the glory 
ancient times. They constitute the first great compendium portraying 
ancient Greece and ancient india. They are both memorable national 
undertakings that have much in common." 


With this difference, however, that Homer's Greece is no longer alive 
in today's Greece or elsewhere in modern Europe. The fiad and the 
Odyssey were the arche types for much for epic literature in Europe. In 
India, it was not only that. The world of Valmiki might have gone beyond 
recall. But the value system of the Ramayana is a living presence, a 
cherished ideal, though not the aciual guideline in our day-to-day life. As 
we have an admirable knack for keeping the ideal and the actual apart, 
we can admire something that we do not hope to practise. Idols remain 
always in tact, but critical assessments become hazy and clouded. 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND 
CULTURAL VALUES 


BHABATOSH DATTA,M.A., Ph.D. 


(An eminent educationist and economist, Dr Bhabatosh Datta 
is Emeritus Professor of Economics, presidency College, Calcutta, 
and recipient of Padma Vibhushan, second highest award of the 
Government of India, this year. He delivered the Institute’s fifty- 
second Foundation- Day oration on ‘Economic progress and cultural 
Values’ on 29 January 1990. The following is the text of it:) 


| FEEL greatly honoured by the invitation extended to me by the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture to give the Foundation Day 
oration this year. | feel embarrassed also, because economists are 
not generally regarded as persons competent to speak on culture 
and values. They have often been considered antithetic to the refine- 
ments that make up cuture. In the nineteenth century, Philosophers 
and creative writers called Economics "the dismal science" and “the 
gospel of Mammon". A century earliér, Edmund Burke had said, "The 
age of chivalry is gone, that of sophisters, economists and calcula- 
tors has arrived". And then there is the authenticated story that when 
the members of the royal Economic Society sought permission for an 
excursion in Windsor Castle, Queen victoria said that they must not 
be allowed to enter any room in which valuables were kept. Even 
today, in the academic field, Economics is not regarded as "human" 
enough to be included in humanities and not scientific enough by 
the scientists. 


At the same time, one remembers that Adam Smith, the father of 
modern economics, was primarily a professor of Ethics and a noted 
author in that field. John maynard Keynes in our own times, was a 
great art connoisseur and a lover of the ballet ( and also of the famous 
ballerina, Lydia Lopokova, whom he married). And just at present there 
is a brilliant scholar from Calcutta, Amartya Kumar Sen, who holds 
at harvard the twin posts of Professor of Philosophy and Professor of 
Economics and who has just been awarded the prestigious Giovanni 
Agnelli international prize in ethics for "re-orienting economic science 
to include a.great ethical and human dimension". 


At a much lower level, | take some courage from my experience 
that the Institute has not been apathetic to purely economic debates. 
| have taken part in a large number of these debates—from the time 
when the Institute functioned from three small rooms atthe other end of 
Southern Avenue, under the devoted leader ship of Swami Nityaswaru- 


pananda, to the present times, when Swami Lokeswarananda has 
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further widened the scope of the culture which the Institute seeks to 


study and develop. | do not feel a stranger here and | am sure my 
limitations will be forgiven. 


In discussing what some would consider mutually incompatible 
` categories, | have to begin by defining my terms. There is, in ordinary 
discussion, and even in learned studies, a confusion arising from 
the interchangeable use of the terms ‘economic growth’, ‘economic 
development’ and ‘economic progress’. Strictly speaking, economic 
growth means an increase over time of a measurable variable, like 
the gross national product or the gross domestic product, either 
“aggregate or per capita. | need not go into the interlinked concepts 
which can be derived by distinguishing net values from gross values, 
or factor-cost valuation from market price valuation. As long as we do 
not shift frorn one definition to another in the course of a particular 
$ analysis, and we adjust for price-changes, any of these categories 
can serve as an indicator of economic growth. 


_ Economic development is a wider concept. Dudley Seers wrote 
more than twenty years ago about the possibility of "growth without 
development". Statistically, there will be economic growth when, 
for example, there is a large increase in the production of luxury 
goods or services available to the high income-brackets, -together 
with stagnation in the output of the essentials for the people in the 
lower brackets of the income-scale. There will be economic growth 
when there is an increase in the output of consumer goods and a 
failure to invest in the creation of capital goods, thus making it difficult 
to maintain the rate of growth. Economic development covers all this 
and means a move towards the desired economic transformation. 


Economic progress has a still wider connotation. If growth means 
an increase in a specific indicator, and development means the 
creation of conditions for sustained improvement with the desired 
_ changes in income and wealth distribution, economic progress is a 
matter of what can be called "the quality of life". It includes what the 
$i economist describes as the standard of life, but it includes much else 

= also. It meets the frontier of culture in its widest sense. 


The quality of life is not however easily measurable. When can 
we say that an individual today enjoys a better quality of life than 
ne did yesterday? And when we take a macro view, our difficulties 
become insuperable. We should not only be able to indicate whether 
a group of people-say, a nation-is experiencing an improvement in 
the quality of life, but also be able to compare the quality of life of 
one | nati on with that of another. There are no yardsticks for all that. 


1e standard of living is a very important constitutent of the quality 
but even this cannot be easily measured over time or over corss 
f yhen, the components are different. Some social scientists 
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have defined what they have called the "physical quality of life“ and 
have taken three indicators-the rate of infant mortality, the percentage 
of literacy and the expectation of life at birth. A comparative ranking 
scale can be established, the nation with the highest literacy rate and 
expectation of life for its people and the lowest rate of infant mortality 
taking the topmost place. It may be mentioned incidentally that on 
the basis of the latest World Bank data, India ranks about 20th from 
the bottom among some 100 countries. The aggregated nation-wise 
statistics however conceal the position at different income levels. If 
the literacy rate in India is a little over 36 per cent now for the whole 
population, it must be much lower at the lowest income levels. 


Generally, a high rate of economic growth and high index of the 
quality of life will go together. But there are some countries, as in 
West Asia, where the GNP per capita is very high, but the literacy rate 
is quite low. It is reasonable to argue that the concept of quality of life 
can be extended by taking into account a variety of other progress 
indicators, like the growth of general and technical education, housing, 
transport facilities, electrification, health services, caloric-intake, etc. 
A social scientist can take his choice, but has in every case to be 
aware of the difficulties of measurement and comparison over time 
and space. 


lt is here that cultural values come i, as an essential element in 
the quality of life. It becomes necessary here to define our concept 
of culture and of cultural values. We have to remember at every step 
that the visible indicators of culture are not necessarily a full reflection 
of the cultural values of a people. This distinction will be developed 
later, but before going into that we may note the difficulties of definition. 
We know that ‘culture’ and ‘cultivation’ are both derived from the same 
Latin root. It is reasonable to regard culture and cultural values as . 
the product of the cultivation of the mind-the cultivation that brings 
out, is Swami Vivekananda’s words, the perfection in man. E 


This perfection finds external expression in philosophy and sci- 
ence, in literature and art, in music, dance and drama, in sculpture 
and architecture, in the development of rational thinking- and above 
everything, in the mores and manners of everyday life. The external 
indicators can be broadly evaluated, though there may not be a com- 
mon standard of accurate measurement. The cultural values, on.the 
other hand, are a matter of perception. It is easier to recognize these oe 
values when they manifest themselves than to define them in precise 
terms. These values may not manifest themselves even when there 
is visible progress in the creation and acquisition of the objects of —__ 
culture. The difference becomes quite clear when one thinks ofa 
very rich individual who has built up a high-level picture gallery or a ‘ae f 
collection of the finest sculpture, but who is, at the same time, en- 
tirely devoid of a realization of cultural values. He may amass culture — 
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without being immersed in it. 


+ The passage from economic progress and structural changes in 
society to the quality of life and the emergence and nurturing of cultural 
values is not always easy. There are questions which we cannot 
easily answer. When is an individual more cultured than he was 
earlier? When is he more cultured than another individual? When is 
acommunity made up of heterogeneous components more cuitured 
than another? When can we say that the valuesystem of a people 
has been fully imbued with cultural values? None of these questions 
S can be accurately answered, unless, as between one position and 
F another, there is a discernible improvement for every one in every 
component of culture and of cultural values. 


This however need not lead to any defeatism in approaching 
the problem. It should be possible to accept postulate that a na- 
tion’s culture is meaningful for the nation as a whole only when it is 
widespread and not simply confined to at upper stratum. Similarly, 
cultural values, however defined, are values accepted in general by 
the entire people and not simply by the top level. The top level may 
be distinguishable by economic differences, but even when there is 
at the tep an intellectual stratum, the nation as a whole cannot be 
said to have progressed culturally until the values have permeated 
down to all the levels. 


It means primarily access to education at all levels. In older 
societies, education and religion were closely linked and very often 
‘it was the religious education that developed the human qualities. 
There may be different views about the theistic content of religion, 
but, at its highest, it is a quest for the unknown. At the worldly 
level it prescribes a code of conduct. The philosophy of religion has 
“ea often been philosophy at the highest. And religion has stimulated 
art and various cultural creations-like temple architecture, mosques, 
churches and even mausoleums and sculpture, music and dance. 


If it is said that all this represents ‘elite’ attainments, with the people 
involved only as workers in the initial stage and devoted worshippers 
later, it may be pointed out that the influence of religion was great 
in developing folk art in various forms-from paintings to dance and 
_ music and to what can really be called the people’s theatre. 


This is one side of the picture. While religion can play a big role 

in advancing both culture and cultural values, it can also be used 

_ for seeking objectives that are totally antithetic to culture. We have 

_ distressing examples of this anti-culture use of religion, destroying 

much that is valuable in the culture that we have inherited and putting 

reek insuperable obstacles in the way of developing cultural values for the 
gn 


= people as a whole. 
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Where does economic progress come in? We have to seek 
an answer to the question raised at the beginning-does economic 
progress lead to a deep and extensive cultural improvement ? We 
know that some objective forms of culture-especially architecture and 
sculpture-developed in the ancient world-in Greece, Rome or India-in 
the days of what seemed to be economic prosperity. It is sometimes 
argued that cultural developmeni-and even the development of cul- 
tural values-requires the existence of a prosperous class with sufficient 
leisure to cultivate the mind and also with sufficient wealth to create 
a demand for objects of cultural value. Such an argument is often 
incorrect and always inadequate. The highest of Indian philosophy 
grew in the seminaries in which poverty was regarded as a virtue. 
There was leisure for the Brahmanical class, there was some support 
from the rich men also, but the highest of thoughts did not require 
economig prosperity. In the case of architecture and sculpture, upper 
class prosperity was a major stimulant, but such prosperity was not 
a sufficient condition for cultural development and not always even a 
necesary condition. 


Speaking about individuals, one notes that Rabindranath Tagore 
came from a very rich family (rich in spite of its supposed impoverish- 
ment) which could ensure leisurely creativity, but Shakespeare came 
from a poor family and had to earn his living by writing and produc- 
ing plays for his touring party. Abanindranath and Gaganendranath 
Tagore were members of a rich, leisured class, but Ram Kinkar Bej 
was not. Swami Vivekananda had an affluent father, but Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa was born in poverty. Gautama Buddha was born a 
prince, but Sri Chaitanya was the son of a poor Brahmin. 


And yet, if the genius that creates culture and delineates new 
cultural values can be born in any social class, it has to be admitted that 
freedom from the strains and struggles for existence can give a start 
to creativity and the development of the mind. A minimum economic 
level for the large masses is a necessary condition for the spread 
of cultural values among the people. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
realized this when he said that religion cannot be pursed on an 
empty stomach. And Mahatma Gandhi said that God does not dare to 
appear before a hungry man except in the form of bread. Economic 
progress with economic justice creates the field on which culture and 
cultural values can grow, or can be made to grow. 


This ideal situation has not been realized in the modern worid, 
not even in the socialist countries. And when one compares one 
country with another, one finds that there are rich countries and 
poor countries, where the former are able to command control over 
at least the physical manifestations of culture. There are also within a 


country rich classes and poor classes, with the former able to attract _ 
towards themselves the physical heritage of the culture of the nation, $ 
4 % 
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even though they may not have any respect for cultural values. 


There have been three very undesirable developments in our 
times-one, cultural ostentation; two, commercialization of culture; 
and three, imitative culture-all of them tending to domote cultural 
values. Cultural ostentation is blatant in rich countries and among 
the rich classes in poor countries. There are persons who purchase 
whole libraries, or valuable paintings and sculpture as a status symbol. 
Any well-known name or object in the cultural field sharpens their 
ostentatious greed. It may be Shakespeare’s manuscripts or relics, 
or the musical notes of a famous coposer. It may be Rembrandt, 
and Gaugin, Picasso and Jamini Roy. It may be Bankura horses, 
Madhubani paintings or Sourth Indian Natarajas. They all decorate the 
drawing room, do not transform the mind. Fashions, however, change 
quicly and the long-necked clay horses of yesterday are relegated to 
the lumber room to yield place to something more trendy. Sometimes 

_ the proud owners do not have any clear idea of the real value of 

the objects they acquire and display. One remembers the new- 
rich culture-snob lady who thought that kafka was the latest brand of 
instant coffee. 


With this is linked the commercialization of culture. It is not 
simply that cultural objects have become internationally traded goods- 
often smuggled out and in-but also that culture itself has become 
an element in what the economists call "invisible trade". | am not 
saying anything against the properly organized cultural exchange 
programmes, whichbring nations together and make them realize the 
cultural values of different groups. But there are opportunist culture 
3 merchants in the field, who have taken up this trade as a highprofit 
e occupation. They are often able to extract official support and help 
from special funding arrangements. These cultural exports arranged 
by entrepreneurs in the field often adulterate the basic art forms (like 
music or dance) with what would be acceptable to the rich countries. 
Economic progress has often gone with the unfair terms of trade in 
cultural exchange and also with a deliberate attack on quality. 


And then there is the third feature-imitative culture or grafting of 
imitations on basic culture. Such imitation, sometimes called ‘modern’ 
annex may be put alongside a grand old building. Other art forms 
may be atrociously westernized. A good example is provided by the 
old traditional popular theatre of Bengal-the jatra gan. It had developed 
= over a long time a special type of presentation, a distinctive style of 

: acting and a very attractive variety of songs and dance. It was this 
difference that counted, but the difference is being eleiminated by 
nodernization’-said to meet the demand of the new clases who can 
ee for what they want. The jatra is being reshaped not coy 
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THE VERY special dance forms are being converted into the 
worst form of cabaret. Economic progress is pulling culture and the 
cultural value downwards. 


It is here that the social planner has to come forward. | must, 
howerver, warn against detailed interference by or involvement of 
the Government in matterts cultural. In every country, and in our 
country more than in some other countries, Government involvement 
means politicalization. This is often seen in the policies on education, 
which seek to control not simply the administration of educational 
institutions, but also the courses of study. There is often a clearly 
discernible trend towards imposing upon young students a special 
type of cultural values. Education, and more education, is required 
for preserving and developing culture, but the basic objective should 
be to develop free minds enabling the people to choose the cultural 
values themselves. The educational system can help by defining the 
alternatives and also by emphasizing their relative values. - 


| need not dwell extensively on the role of education, because the 
general principles will be accepted by all who try to keep themselves 
free of any biased ideology. But when speaking of education, one must 
emphasize that the enrichment of the mind of the people is brought 
about not simply by the educational institutions and their courses of 
study, but also by the Press, the wireless and television. All these 
media reach the households and reach persons in all the strata of life. 
They have the power to develop cultural values by methods which 
may vary from the direct to the subliminal. At the same time, they have 
the power to turn the clock back. it seems sometimes that in many 
countries, including India, a television cultural is developing which, 
in the name of popular entertainment, is actually bringing down the 
tastes and appreciative faculties of the people. 


It should be possible for a country experiencing economic progress 
involving not only growth and development, but also social justice, to 
achieve the right type of education through institutions and the me- 
dia. The essential requirement is to improve the ways of life of the 
people by evolving codes of private and social conduct that enrich 
life. These codes involve not only the behaviour to one another, but 
the ability to develop science and reason, to assimilate philosophy 
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and literature and more generally to appreciate beauty every-where-in 
art forms of all sorts. it is this ability that transforms the people. Ed- 
ucation and the mass media can expedite this transformation, when 
they are correctly planned. 


Economic progress can lead the people towards the worng way, 
= but given the will, it can be a strong force in achieving the transfor- 
vee, mation. There is no essential conflict between the urge for the good 
: things of material life and the urge for what can simply be called 
‘good life’. Economic progress offers the resources necessary to 
serve as the support for this good life. The economist knows that 
the problem of generating resources and that of proper use of the 
resource are closely linked. What the economist calls progress from 
a his standpoint is without value unless it leads the people on to the 
k eA ' stage where they can distinguish between the right and the wrong, 
= the good and the bad, the beautiful and the ugly. These distinctions 
cannot be precisely defined, but all progress is meaningless unless 
society can develop an innate power to choose its scale of values. 
The economist can point out the way to economic progress, but he 
has also to be modest enough to recognize that economics is not 
everything and that economics can ultimately help, if it can enable 
the people to go beyond economics. And | have to repeat that when 
correctly formulated, economic values and cultural values are com- 
plementary to each other. 


In our own times, we have achieved economic growth, devel- 

__ opment and progress, though not to the extent we wanted, or even 
_ the exten which, given the determination, would have been feasible. 
We have developed in the Indian languages literature of the highest 
uality. Our painters and sculptors have shown remarkable originality. 
Our theatre at its best compares with the best in the world. our films l 
are sometimes better than the best elsewhere. And we have learnt to l 


appreciate all this. At the same time there is an opposite movement 
to drossy literature, to ghastly architecture and to cinema, television 
and similar entertainments that imitate the worst of the West. We 
have maintained the largest political democracy in the world and 
have aceepted democratic values. At the same time we have devel- 
a oped a political culture that is back to the corruption and feudalism 
= of the mediaeval days. We have developed in science and philos- 
: _ ophy, but we also show the worst irrationality in our behaviour. We 
mix together nuclear physics and plamistry, astronomy and astrology, 
modern therapeutics and amulets. Our cultural value system is of- 
2 curious mixture of reason and unreaosn. The resulting code of 
nduct makes the clock of progress turn backwards. 


4 onomic | progress, | repeat, by itself does not necessarily pro- 

te zultural values. It may sometimes do exactly the opposite. It is 
ty o the so ial planner to ensure that the resources that eco- 
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progress should mean a better life for eve ‘ef Cultural prog 
should mean a life that develops creativity, appreciation and” codes 
of behaviour imbued with a social conscience. Cultural values go be- 
yond economic values, but society requires both the sets of values 
as supporting each other. 


CULTURE is a pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting 
to know, on all matters which concern us, the best which has been 
though and said in the world. 


MATTEW ARNOLD 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
JNANA AND VIJNANA 


NIROD BARAN CHAKRABORTY, Ph.D. 


(Dr Nirod Baran Chakraborty’s lectures on the above subject are 
continued from the previous issue and concluded here.) 


HE [SRI RAMAKRISHNA] observes: ‘The Mother Kali has shown 
me that She has become everything. She has shown me thatall things 
are Consciousness. The image is Consciousness. The platform 
is Consciousness. The utensils for worshipping are Consciousness. 
The Threshold is Consciousness. The marble stone is Conscious- 
ness. Everything in the room is in the delight (rasa) of Existence- 
Consciousness-Bliss."'' This is why Brahman has been compared to 
the sky (akasavat) and conceived of as immanent (sarvagatasca) and 
eternal (nitya) in our sastras. This is the realization of a vijnam. 


This realization may be interpreted in two ways. First by following 
Sankara one may say that Brahman or Consciousness is the locus 
of everything. As we see a snake on the locus of a rope so we see 
the world on the locus of Brahman or Consciousness. As the rope 
becomes the snake in the sense that the rope appears as the snake, 
so Bhrahman or Consciousness becomes the world in the sense that 
the Consciousness appears as the.world. This is vivartavada. The 
world is an appearance or vivarta of Bhrahman. In the Chandogya Sruti 
we find -yatha, saumya, ekena mripindena sarvam mrnmayam vijnatam syadvacaram-bhanam 
vikaro namadheyam mrttiketyeva satyam (just as, my dear, by one clowd of clay 
all that is made of clay becomes known, the modification being only 
a name arising from speech while the truth is that it is just clay)’, As 
when we know clay we know everything made of clay and clay alone as 
real, so when aman knows Brahman he knows everything as Brahman. 


Secondly, the realization in question may be interpreted as the 
experience of the world being a transformation (parinama) of Brahman. 
The devotional Vedantins like ramanuja subscribe to this view. This 
is Parinamavada. But if Brahman is admitted as transformed into the 
world, the question will be: Why does the perfect Brahman admit of 
change? This he does in sportive spirit teta). The limitless Being has 
limitless sports. Sri Ramakrishna used to say: As He is all-powerful, 
everything is possible for Him. We cannot understand His sport with 
our limited intelligence. In the Smrti we get ‘Acintyan khalu ye bhava na 


tamistarkena yojayet’, that which trnscends thought should not be argued — a 


apout. 
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THE AFRICAN SCENE AND 
WOLE SOYINKA’S FICTION 
-M. Rajeshwar* 


-An intellectual is....in essence a social critic a person 
whose concern is to identify, to analyse, and in this 
way to help overcome the obstacles barring the way to 
the attainment of a better, more humane, and rational 
social order. As such he becomes the conscience of 
society and the spokesman of such progressive forces 
as it contains in any given period of history. 


-Paul Baran. 


With the award of the Nobel prize for literature to Wole Soyinka in 
1986 the seal of international recognition can be said to have been laid 
on African literature in general and on Soyinka’s writing in particular. 
The general impression one has on reading Soyinka’s works - poetical, 
fictional and dramatic - is that he has made it almost his mission to 
examine the traditional structures of his culture, religion and society 
with the implicit intention of gleaning whatever is relevant and useful 
from the African past for suggesting a future course of action for his 
rather aimlessly advancing society. 


lt is in this context that an understanding of African past becomes 
inevitable .for an appreciation of Soyinka’s works. Before Africa’s 
interaction with Europe its numerous races and ethnic groups lived 
a simple life - in close affinity with nature. Every small community 
had its own world-view which was characterized by intellectual and 
moral independence. In Soyinka’s words these living communities 
“regulated their own lives...evolved a working relationship with nature... 
ministered to their own wants and secured their future with their own 
genius"’. In their narratives the European explorers registered great 
admiration for the age-old African institutions and the continent's self- 
sufficient societies. 


This was followed by a phase of colonial rule during which the 
independent African societies were strategically dismantled and the 
values these societies cherished since time immemorial were openly 
and flagrantly denigrated. Soon their cultural and religious institutions 
either totally collapsed or were distorted beyond recognition. The — 
younger generation of Africans, fed on the distorted and disfigured — 
version of their past, came to despise everything African and beganto _ 
look upto the Europeans for intellectual guidance. But an exceptionall 
few of these Western educated African intellectuals not only mustere 
up courage to question the legitimacy of European domination be 
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even sowed the first seeds of dissatisfaction with the colonial rule 
among their people and it is largely due to their efforts that the African 
nations are at least politically independent today. 


Eventhough the edifice of colonialism collapsed in the early six- 
ties its evil legacy continues to characterize the social and religious 
institutions and modes of life in Africa, only more so in Nigeria to 
which Soyinka belongs. Corruption has become the order of the day. 
Chinua Achebe’s observation is quite relevant in this respect. 


Within six years of independence Nigeria was a 
cesspool of corruption. Public servants helped them- 
selves freely to the nation’s wealth...Elections were bla- 
tantly rigged... 


The national census was outrageously stageman- 
aged; judges and magistrates were manipulated by politi- 
cians in power. The politicians themselves were manip- 
ulated and corrupted by foreign business interests.° 


The democratic rule itself was a short-lived political phenomenon 
in a majority of African states. Within a few years of independence from 
the colonial yoke military coups swept across the continent. Soyinka, 
while calling the present day Africa a monstrous child born to the 
intellectual dishonesty of the colonialists, says that it “draws material, 
nourishment, breath and human recognition from the strengths and 
devices of that world, with an umbilical cord which stretches across 
oceans.” He emphasises the urgent need to “sever that cord” and 
urges to “leave this monster of a birth to atrophy and die or to rebuild 
itself on long-denied humane foundations.”4 


Fictional treatment of the present African reality has been prompt 
and sustained. Achebe’s novel A Man of the People and Ayi kwei 
Armah’s The Beautiful One Are Not Yet Born are scathing indictments 
of the corrupt post-colonial African society. Soyinka’s two novels, The 
Interpreters (1965) and Season of Anomy (1973), belong to this genre 
of African fiction. In these novels he pits a group of ideologically 
motivated young intellectuals against the massive structure of society 
and presents through their struggle an incisive analysis of the Nigerian 
society and suggests the ways to overcome the evils plaguing it. His 
portrayal of intellectual protagonists in these novels not only strikes 
a positive note but also has a visionary quality about it. He reserves 
all his bitterness for the degenerate intellectuals of Africa that people 
some of his plays. While in his plays he is constrained by various 
limitations the novel form allows him all the freedom he wants to give 
a thorough treatment to his vision. It could well be that he wrote 


S 3 novels only to fictionally embody his vision of ideal African society; 


otherwise his genius is most naturally wedded to the dramatic form. 
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An examination of his novels reveals that their multiple protago- 
nists correspond to Frantz Fanon’s perspective. on the African intel- 
lectuals to a surprising degree, although it cannot be said for sure that 
Soyinka had allowed himself to be consciously influenced by Fanon’s 
ideas. The observations which Fanon made in the context of- colonial 
Africa are still relevant as the colonial situation has not substantially 
altered in Africa even today. The role of the intellectuals in the African 
society as defined by Fanon holds good as long as political suppres- 
sion and corruption continue. His book The Wretched of the Earth 
has studied the participation of the native intellectuals, specially the 
writters, in social and cultural change in three phases. 


In the first phase, which is a period of “unqualified assimilation", 
the intellectual assimilates the culture of the ruling power and gets 
estranged from his traditional society. He cuts his last moorings and 
breaks adrift from his people. But this phase is not to last long. The 
intellectual is quick to grasp that the alien culture has made him a 
stranger in his own land. The degradation his people suffer at the 
hands of the oppressive forces awakens him to a new reality. He 
begins to have a split personality. He can neither totally embrace 
the foreign culture nor return to his people because, by this time, he 
has already lost his roots. It is here that the second phase starts. 
In this stage the intellectual is thoroughly disturbed. In a desperate 
attempt to identify himself with his people he immerses himself in 
his cultural past. Going down his memory lane he reinterprets old 
legends in the light of a ‘borrowed aestheticism’. The third phase, 
which follows close on the heels of the second, is characterized by 
fighting. By this time the writer-intellectual "instead of according the 
people’s lethargy an honoured place in his esteem... turns himself 
into an awakener of the people..." Fanon expects the intellectuals to 
rise up in arms against oppression if the situation so demands and 
become full-fledged revolutionaries. 


Many critics have treated Soyinka’s fictional heroes as separate 
entities while in fract there is a thematic progression from one to 
the other. In the light of Fanon’s formulation it is possible to see 
them as different aspects of one complex intellectual hero who is 
genuinely concerned with the transformation of his society. In his first 
novel The Interpreters Soyinka presents the corrupt and degenerate 
Nigerian society, which has drastically undermined all the traditional 
values, in order to suggest that the situation is ripe for dismantling 
the rottem system. At the centre of the novel’s consciousness are 
give intellectuals, all been-to’s and close friends. They have returned 


home with very high hopes and colourful dreams of participating in ` 


the nationbuilding work but almost immediately they find themselves 
face to face with the worst from of corruption and hypocrisy in all 
walks of life. Their experiences make them thoroughly disillusioned 
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with the prevailing situation in Nigeria. On being blatantly victimized 
by the corrupt forces they undergo various degrees of intellectual 
and psychological change in Fanon-like fashion, and finally take to 
‘interpret’ the modern African reality. Their long stay abroad has given 
objectivity to their observations and authenticity to their ‘interpretation’. 


1S OD 


Egbo, a foreign service official, comes first in the line because he 
_ qualifies as a colonial intellectual who finds himself culturally alienated. 
Upon his return from the West he is faced with the choice between 
assuming power as the traditional chief of Osa, his grandfather's 
kingdom , and spending an apparenily listless but secure life as 
3 a foreign service official. He is aware that as the ruler of Osa he 
= can be instrumental in social transformation. But he has been so 
= successfully weaned away from traditional life that it is unthinkable for 
i him to return to the bush-man'’s life now. He therefore decides to go 
Be "with the tide’®. Egbo seeks consolation and a modicum of security 
in religious mysticism and in the embrace of the notorious prostitute 
: Simi. This security is however false. According to Fanon’s precept the 
f intellectual should not be prepared to remain in the hold of the foreign 
culture. He is jostled into a recognition of reality when he himself 
becomes a victim of the evil forces of society. The suffering phase 
A falls to Sekoni, the stammering engineer. For all his qualifications 
we and enthusiam he is given a routine desk position. On his persistant 
request he is allowed to build an experimental power-station which is 
however never put into operation. Finding the humiliation too much 
to bear Sekoni batters the plant and goes mad to be eventually killed 
in an accident. 


The degradation Sekoni suffers justifiable earns the wrath in the 
intellectual that Sagoe is. Being a journalist he tries to avenge the 
death of Sekoni by preparing a report on the condemned power plant. 
His news paper refuses to publish it. Sagoe seems to realise at this 
point the inadequacy of mere protest and the inevitability of a mass 
movement backed by a comprehensive ideology for the deliverance 
of his society from its present state of filth and squalor. For this 
purpose people have to be awakened to the reality of the situation 
which Kola, the artistic self of our complex intellectual hero, does 
through the revival of forgotten cultural norms. He delves deep into 
= his people’s cultural history and comes up with several aspects of his 
~ culture that are relevant to his mission. Accordingly his preoccupation 
= throughout the novel is with his painting of the yoruba Pantheon 
i _ dominated by Soyinka’s favourite god Ogun. It is a symbolic attempt 

on the part of Kola to restore cultural identity and security to his 
eople. It can be further interpreted as a powerful assertion of the 
t Dorary relevance and significance of African cultural practices 
ffered extinction with the advent of the colonial domination. 
tisfactory resulls of the efforts of the interpreters so far 
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clearly point now to the necessity of ‘muscular action’ and they soon 
realise that they have to align themselves with the struggle of the 
people. The task of getting equipped with a sound ideology and 
gaining confidence in the thoroughness of understanding society is 
shouldered by Bandele, a university teacher who has been viewed 
by Eldred Jones as the embodiment of Soyinka’s positive values. He 
anthentically interprets the present with his "very passivity and .....quiet 
insistence upon connecting people"”, It cannot be said as yet that 
he has emerged as a revolutionary. This phase of the intellectual’s 
struggle is depicted in Season of Anomy which comes as a sequel to 
The Interpreters in more than one respects. 


After a frustrating.experience with society ofeyi, the central char- 
acter of Season of Anomy, becomes a full-fledged political revolution- 
ary. He has the Aiyero ideal set before him in all solidity. In ‘Aiyero’ 
Soyinka presents his vision of ideal life. The Aiyero township was 
founded by the first Custodian of the Grain "to seek truth, a better life, 
all the things which men run after"8, Juliet okonkwo views Aiyero as 
"the egalitarian, morally incorruptible esence from the African past."9 
In Aiyero every free-born son is entitled to landed property. The ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of every member of the Aiyero community 
is well looked after by the Custodian. The rituals and observances of 
Aiyero show that they live a full- blooded life here. The Aiyero men, 
spread far and wide on the globe, are not won over by the attractions 
of the big cities. They maintain close contacts with their parent com- 
munity and finally return to it. It folows therefore that Aiyero is a quasi 
communalistic and quasi communistic village state. 


Of eyi’s concerted efforts to spread the Aiyero ideal to other parts 
of the country are constantly frustrated by the Cartel which represents 
all the reactionary and repressive forces operative in Nigerian society. 
When pursuation fails the Cartel men abduct Iriyise to whom ofeyi 
has been emotionally attached and thus hope to divert his attention 
to something personal. Ofeyi does appear to be preoccupied with his 
search for Iriyise for the rest of the novel. However, if we understand 
the symbolism underlying ofeyi - Iriyise relationship rightly. Iriyise 
become the Aiyero ideal and Ofeyi’s search for her comes his pursuit 
of it. In face of formidable hostile forces ofeyi relentlessly carries on 
his search. 

Meanwhile the Cartel lets loose violence on a large scale but is 


resisted by the Aiyero forces under the leadership of the Dentist, 
the alter-ego of Ofeyi. During the course of his search for Iriyise 


Ofeyi comes into contact with many dormant progressive forces and 


enlists their support for the Aiyero cause. They include the Indian — 


doctor Ramath too. On the last leg of his search Ofeyi finds himself : 
a prisoner at Temoko where he also spots Iriyise. After winning over 


_ the prison keeper Suberu to his ideal and with the help of his friends — 
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he manages to smuggle the comatose lriyise out of the prison. 


Thus we find the intellectual at the end of the novel not as a lonely 
individual struggling to break the fetters of the oppressive system 
but armed with an ideal which has been tested and found effective 
and supported by a faithful army of progressive minded people. No 
evil force, however powerful, can now deter him from revolutionizing 
African life on the lines of the Aiyero model. 


Soyinka’s fictional version of the Nigerian reality and the faith 
he reposes in the infinite possibilities of the’ intellectuals for social 
regeneration through revolution hark back to his personal experience. 
Like the ‘interpreters’ he himself underwent the different stages of 
intellectual development. And during the years before he wrote the 
second novel he actively participated in popular movements through 
his ‘Third Force’ - an experience which parallels with Ofeyi's - for 
which he had to serve two excruciating prison terms. 


Notes: 


1. Whole Soyinka, “This Past Must Address Its Present”, Mainstream, 
No.16 (Jan. 1987), p.18. 


2. Chinua Achebe, “The Writer and the Biafran Cause”, in his Morn- 
ing Yet On Creation Day (London : Heinemann, 1975), p.82. 
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MADHURA BHAKTI IN 
DEVOTIONAL POETRY 
By Dr.P.P. SHARMA 


There are nine types of bhakti or devotion mentioned in The 
Bhagavata Purana, viz (1) Shravan (Hearing) - listenrmg to the glories of 
the Lord, (2) Kirtan(Chanting) His glories, (3) Smaran(Remembering) 
God constantly, (4) Padasevan (Adoration) of the Lotus feet), (5) 
Archana (Offerings), (6) Vandana (Adoration), (7) Dasya (Servitude), 
(8) Sakhaya (Fellowship) and (9) Atma- Nivedan. (Skanda 7, ch.5,sloka 
23). The Sequence in which these types have been mentioned 
is significant. It indicates a rising tempo of devotion, Atma -Nivedan 
being the culmination point. The items 1 to 6 more or less refer to 
certain overt acts. Not that they are not accompanied by certain 
mental experiences. How can one, for instance, do Padasevan in 
any meaningful sense without bringing same feeling or emotion to 
bear on his outward behaviour ? In contrast to this, in items 7 to 9 
the emphasis shifts from the ritualistic act to the inner state of the 
"sadhaka" or spiritual aspirant. It should, however, be pointed out 
here that this hicrachy will hold only if other things remain the same. 
In otherwords, it is possible for kirtan to become more effective when 
it is performed with total self-absorption, as in the case of chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu, then Atma - Nivedan practised in a luke warm fashion. | 
Another point worth noting is that Padasevan, Archana and Vandanam | 
would normally require the physical presence of the image of the | 
deity whereas the other types can be carried out by the individual . 
concerned without any external aid or anxiliary. Moreover, in Dasyam, 
Sakhyam and Atma Nivedanam some kind of reciprocity is expected . 
by the devotee from his adored. All other forms can be observed 
almost unilaterally. 


Atma-Nivedanam means complete self-surrender. Obviously this 
state is not easy to arrive at. From the aphoristic statements made by 
Shandilya and Narda in their Bhakti sutres, it is clear that it is the most 
intense form of love for or attachment to the Godhead. But how to 
come by it, that seems to be the crux of the problem. Perhaps in an 
attempt to answer this certain types of spiritual attitudes have been 
recommended by the seers and sages. They are Shanta, Sakhya, 
Dasya, Vatsalya and Madhura. In shanta Bhakti, the devotee accepts 
whatever comes to him, success or failure, joy or grief, without being 
ruffled, with perfect equanimity as a gift of the Grace of God. There 
is absolutely no room for complaining against divine dispensation or 
railing against misfortune. In Sakhya bhakti, one feels that one is 
all the time in company with the lord who is his companion and 
counsellor, always at his beck and call. In dasya bhakti, he looks 
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upon God as his master and upon himself as his humble servant. In 
vatsalya bhakti he either regards God. as his father and mother and 
E thus attaches himself to His Lotus Feet or treats God with the love 
15 and indulgence of a mother. All these attitudes will be condusive to 
the development of what has been called Atma Nivedanam. But the 
highest among them all is Madhura bhakti. 


Instead of answering the question what is. Madhura bhakti? in ab- 
stract conceptual terms, it would be more illuminating to ponder over a 


thrill. The cool breeze brought soft and sweet strains of Divine Music 
from the Flute of Krishna to the ear. Radha came down from the high 
sand dune forwards the water line, with a big pot on her hip. Half 
Be S way through she stopped short, for she heard her name wafter on 
in _ the wind from where krishna stood, ‘Radha, Radha! with eyes wide 
open she looked on all the four sides. No one to be seen anywhere. 
And no habitation around. Krishna was ever thus" (Sathya Sai Baba 
Speeks, Vol. X, p.172). Narad has defined Parampremorupabhekh." 
or devotion in the form of supreme love as "that which manifests itself 
in offering all one’s actions to the Lord and in being intensely in ageny 
even in slightly forgetting Him. This is exactly like the devotion of the 
gopis (milkmaids) of Vrej (for krishna) (Narad Bhaktisutra, 19-21.) The 
tenth skanda of the Bhagavata Purana provides us with a very detailed 
description of these gopis. We are told that they were all married 
and belonged to decent and respectable families. Their hearts were 
so overwhelmingly swamped in the love of Krishna that they cared 
for nothing -their marital ties, their concern for their children and the 
elders in the family, social norms and mores for good conduct - and 
rushed to meet Krishna in extreme impatince on hearing the soft and 
ceressing music of his flute. They hoped to get nothing out of that 
love-neither entry into Vaikuntha or "moksha" ?(Salvation): love was 
the summom bonum of their life. They loved krishna as an infatuated 
women would love her paramour. Since they were already married 
and had their husbands, they loved Krishna not with the homely (or 
state ?) love of a house wife but with the raging passion of a mistress. 
4 re They were not "svakiyas" but "parakiyas". 


Madhura bhakti is the intensest form of devotion as it brings the 
= devotee closest to his adored. All distinctions are obliterated, they 
= meet on most intimate terms. As a wife meets her husband, or more 
pa = appropriately, a woman meets the man she is passionality in love with, 
so does a Bhakta meet the Lord. In that encounter all formalities are 
dropped. Moreover, it is not always goody goody things decorously 
oped, that are said. The mistress can remonstrate if she has the 
icion that her paramour has wronged her by being caught in the 
ere of somebody else's love and so on. One does not have to be an 
good behaviour all the time. Love is not clayingly sweet throughout; 
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it involves tantrums, painful pertings, estrangements and, of course, 
blissful reconciliations. Madhura bhakti is a nerdant woodland but 
occasionally is reveals a few arid patches too, may be to bring into 
relief its overall vernal splendour. Just as in sringar rasa there are 
two opposite situations, one of samyoga or of being together and the 
other of separation; so in Madhurabhakti there are thrills and joys of 
being united and there are pangs of being parted. 


Madhurabhakti is found among some mediewal saints belonging 
to the Catholic church. Another name for Madhura bhakti is Kanta- 
Kanta bhava which means the devotee worships the Lord as a devoted 
wife worships her spouse. God is active and the individual soul is 
passive, merely acted upon. The metaphor of the thunderbolt and the 
lotus also stresses the same relationship. In the sankhya philosophy 
also two aspects of the Premordial principle have been conceived: 
One is purusha nad the other is Prakriti. The entire creation issues 
from their union. Certain passages in the O/d Testament are clearly 
marked by the kind of love that a wife has for her husband: "Let him 
kiss me with the kisses of his mouth" (The song of Solamon. Ch 1-2): 
"My beloved sake, and said unto me, Rise up. My love, my fair one 
and came away. (Ch. 2-10): "My beloved is white and reddy, the 
chiefest among ten thousand (Ch. 5-10); "I am my beloved’s and his 
desire is toward me. "(Ch 7-10. Saint Bernard had developed this 
attachment for Jesus Christ that he estatically contemplated a conjugal 
relationship with him. Nor was he the only one to be pining like a 
bride for her groom. St. John of Ruice Brooke St. Teresc and St. 
John of the Cross were all moved by a similar experience. The suffis 
among the followers of Islam were also familiar with the mystique of 
Divine bethorothl but perhaps because the masculine trait was too 
pronounced in them they could imagine their beloved in no other than 
the feminine form. Here in our country Madhurabhakti has always 
been a manifestation of a wife’s devotion to her husband and not 
vice versa. That is why it has been called "gopibhava" at its greatest 
heights it has been styled as "Radhabhawa" or “Mahabhava". One 
gain that has accrued from the acceptance of the Lord as husband 
and not as wife is that excessive eroticism has been checked. 


It is often assumed that Madhurabhakti is possible only in con- 
nection with the worship of God with form, But if the desire to be 
at one with God without form is as intense as characterizes a wife's 
attitude towards her husband, a passionate longing to be held in a 
tight embrace by him, to be completely seized by him and absorbed 
by him, then indeed we do find the conditions of Madhura bhakti. 


Several mediewal saint poets show a strong yearning to merge with 


Brahman, that aspect of the godhead which has no name, no form 


and no attribute, and call.the Absolute Principle as "Swami" (husband 


or master), "Bhartar" (One who bears the burden, or a husband) and 
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themselves as "Dchuria" or "Dulhin" (bride or wife). Their highest 
ae aspiration is to because an undistinguishable part of God, A river 
easing its separate identity and merging into the sea. In philosophi- 
cal language this is called "advaita", non duality and Madhura bhakti 
: enables the saint poets to attain it. 


Kabir is the greatest of these saint poets and although in principle 
he is opposed to accepting God under a human aspeci (being a 
"Nirgunavadi" he considers God " agochar", beyond the grasp of 
_ the senses, "anirvacha" one who cannot be described or named, 
who is ineffable, he is at times seen to be sufficiently swayed by 
Madhuri bhakti as to fondly wish for a wedlock with Hari. He wants 
his mind to show patience for it has already started flirting with its 
bridegroom. He would put the noose of love round its neck (literally 
throat) and take him where his Madhava is (Shyam Sunder Das (ed.) 
Kabir Granthawali (Kashi; Nagari Pracharni sabha, samvat 1987) hada 
213, h. 160) Elsewhere depicts himself as a wife eagerly waiting for 
her beloved groom: 


O bride, sing a song of Welcome 

for my darling king Ram has come to my home. 

| am lost body and soul in him ... 

My beloved guest Ram Deo has come. 

l am intoxicated by youth. 

I'll take seven steps while going round the fire 

with Ram Deo. How very lucky | am. 

Thirty three crore gods and eighty eight thousand sages 
Have out of curiosity turned up 


Kabir says that | have wedded a person immortal 
(Ibid. pad 1, p. 87 translation mine) 


A loving wife is so full of surrender that the regards nothing as 
her own; everything actually belongs to her husband. This sentiment 
Kabir expresses thus: 


There is nothing in me which is mine, whatever 
there is yours. 

While rendering upto you which is yours | am not 
doing anything (Ibid., pad 23, p. 19) 


huna" saint poets like Dadu, Rajjas and Sundardas. Dadu in fact 
that who ever is the Kanta per husband) of Kabir, him he will also 
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marry, nor will his mind, speech and action accept anybody else. The 
same spirit of object surrender is in him too. He says:" The body is 
yours, the mind is yours; my very life - breath is yours. Everything 
is yours and you are mine. This is Dadu’s wisdom. "Most of these 
saint poets were low born and had no learning but they expressed in 
their forthright utterances. Often they project themselves as keeping 
a tryst with their lover, keeping the sukhman sage ( the lover's cosy 
bed) ready, adorning their bodies with decorations and jewels. The 
poet Paltu lays bare his soul in these words: "Since | have obtained = 
my darling lve become oblivious to everything. Peace has entered z 
my heart and all uncertainty has ceased. O mother my heart has got 

stuck and | cannot bear to live without seeing him. Some malady 

has gripped me and | will have to give up my life. | am devoid of 
consciousness; the sense of shame has forakin me and there is no 

other remedy except meeting my darling "(Paltu Saheb Ki Bani, Part 

| (Valvediar Press, Prayag: 1910), pp. 27-29. Translation mine) 


The nirguna saint poets do afford enough evidence of madhurab- 
hakti in their writing and they have perforce to bring divinity down 
on the level of humanity. How can anyone establish the ties of love 
with an abstraction? The analogies to suggest their relationships with 
God are all drawn from the familiar context of human life. They are, 
however, intant all the time to lead us through appearances to the 
ultimate Reality "Brahman expressed in language applicable to hus- 
band, beloved or bridegroom. Kabir’s Ram is not the son of the King 
Dashratha. They also describe the physical charm of their darling and 
also some times mention same qualities to show that there is same 
shared ground between the devotee and the deity but the philosophi- 
cal import is always hinted at. That is why the allegorical dimension is 
never absent for long and that introduce the element of intellectuality 
which somewhat mitigates against the unfolding of madhurabhava. 
This perhaps explains why this bahava finds a fuller and more satisfy- 
ing archestration in the saguna devotional poets in comparison with 
the nirguna saint poets. 


Among saguna poets Mira stands foremost in the domain of 
madhurabhakti. The strategy of putting her in the centre and grouping 
all other poets of this kind of bhakti around her would presumably 
be very helpful for a general assessment. Of Mira Nabhadasa in his 
Bhaktamala says: 7 


Love akin to Gopika’s she demonstrated to the world a 
in the Kaliage > 
Unbridled and fearless, her tongue sang the ditties 


of love. 
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death 

Not a hair of hers was hurt. She drank off poison 
like nectar 

Beating aloud the drum of love she felt not 
ashamed of anyone. 

Discarding the family tradition of decorum and 
propriety, Mira gave herself up to Giridhar. 


Here we have the salient features of madhura bhakti stated in 
a nutshell, Mira was a woman and so could most effortlessly and 
spontaneously feel as well as articulate the yearning of a woman for 
her paramour. A certain odium attaches to her infatuation for krishna 
as the expected norms of a married woman or a widow (particularly 
in the Rajputana of four centuries ago) were glaring flouted by her. 
she cannot offer herself to a husband who is born and who dies, 
she would much rather wed the dark-complexioned one to ensure 
hereself perpetual marital bliss. She will deck herself out with the 
most auspicious colourful dress of a bride waiting for her groom. For 
the sake of her husband she has selected sarees, patticoats and 
brasiors of the most enchanting and delightful colours. Let others say 
what they want to say. Mira tying the bells on her ankles is dancing 
away, as though lost in cestasy. She has got her bridal bed prepared 
with meticulous care and has adorned her person with commummate 
skill: 

The frills of the coverlet embroidered with buds 
and flowers are dyed in five colours 
The armlets and the neckband are sparkling bright and 
the line (of the parting) of the hair is filled 


with vermillion. 


Mira will stretch herself oút on the "sukhamana 
sage ( Couch) for the auspicious hour has struck. 


The physical charm of Krishna is envoked throughout by Mira. 
She is for ever dwelling and doting on the crown of peacock feather. 
The red dot on his forehead, the earrings of the crocodile formation, 
the soft silken black treasses, the yellow robe, the beautiful garland 
round his neck. With the conjuring up of these sensuous details the 
madhura sentiment is easily kindled. 


There was much earlier then Mira another women poet in the 


Tamil country, Andal, one of the Alwar poets. The word "Andal" 
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means a bunch of flowers and she was found in a bed of flowers by ~ 

_ periya Alwar who, brought her up as his own daughter. She never — 
entertained the idea of marrying anybody as from her childhood she 
regarded hereself as the berothel of Shri Ranganatha in the Shri ee 

Rangam temple. On attaing the age of 16 she entered into perpetual 

union with him. She never doubted that the Lord would one day make 

her his own. In one of her verses she says: cs 


The drums beat 
The conch blow 
Neeth the pearl-decked 
Wedding place; 
Madhusundan, my Lord, 
The hope of all, 
He came; and | dreamt 
That he held my hand 


(Devotional poets and Mystics part |, Publication Division Govt. of 
India, April 1983, p.49.) ; 


Although women poets have a certain edge over their male ss 
counterparts in the domain of madhura bhakti at cannot be regarded © 
as their exclusive territory. Nammaalwar for example is tormented by ~ ee 
the same kind of yearning for his beloved god as we find in Andal 
and Mira for theirs. Like a "Virhotkanthita nayika “he is impatiently Wg 
waiting for his divine spouse in the following poem: 


e Evening has come, He has not 
t- And the kine are wriggling in content 
kr For the bulls, bells jingling, 
Have masted with them 
The cruel flutes are prating 
Within the bright, bright jasminebuds, 
And the blue lily. 
The bee is fluttering and dancing. 


The sea breaks open, leaping upto the sky 

And cries and cries. 

What is it that | can shy? 

How can | escape and save myself, b 
A lece without Him? (Ibid, p.42). ash A 
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Of Narsi Mehta we learn that as a child he was very fond of dressing 
himslef as a girl. Later he describes how he had a vision of being 
taken by Lord Shiva to dwarka to witness the glorious dance ( or ras) 
of krishna with the Gopis. He was asked to hold aloft a burning torch 
while Krishna and Radha danced. He was so lost in the ecstatic sight 
that his hand was burnt by the torch before he was even aware of it, 
"| took the hand of that lover of the Gopis in loving canverse....| forgot 
all else. Even my manhood left me. | began to sing and dance like a 
women. My body seemed to change and | became one of the Gopis." 
There have been two most significant avatars so for as Hinduism 
is concerned Ram and Krishna called "maryada Purshottama" and 
Leela purshottama "respectively. Rama is known for laying down 
‘Maryada’ or boundary or limit for human conduct whereas krishna is 
of a sporting nature. It is Krishna who has called forth the enormous 
body of poetry marked by Madhurabhakti. The Gopis in general and 
Radha in particular developed a very strong, albeit illicit relationship 
with him so much so that just on hearing his flute call they left their 
husbands, children and families and pursued him in the groves of 
Vrindawan. The devotional poets have taken them as models of 
divine introxication and have often felt tempted to follow in their 
fortsteps. Rama has a sterner and forbidding aspect and since he is 
; ae bound by the inviolable vow of are wife, contemplation of him does 

not encourage the attitude of conjugal love. At best some Hindi poets 
have tried to identify themselves with the sakhis of Sita and have thus 
managed to look at Rama in his earlier years with a feeling of love. 
But that is all. In the case of Krishna, poets have often expressed 
their own "kanta bhava, but more often they have done it vicariously. 
Narsi Mehta in Gujrat, Tukarama in Maharashtra and Surdas in the 
North have projected their attitude through the characters of.Gopis 
and Radha. It is certain that while they are depicting the pangs of 
= seperation on the joys of being together for these women driven crazy 
__ by Krishna, they are trying to find some appeasement for themselves 
__ by releasing their cum pent up turbuleent emotions. Often they have 
"dasya", "sakhya" and "Shringar" for developing their madhurabhakti. 
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THE STILL IMAGE IN KEAT’S POETRY 
S.R.SWAMINATHAN 


(Institute fur Anglistic und Americanistik, Universitat Salzburg, 
Austria, 1981 ). price 25 $. 


Keat’s imagery has been the subject of frequent critical comment. 
W.J.Bate, Earl R. Wassermann, R.H.Fogle, David Perkins and oth- 
ers have dealt with this subject with such a remarkable thoroughness 
that one might doubt the possibility of another book. But Professor 
Swaminathan's The Still Image dispels any such doubt and it takes 
us far beyond where the other critics have left us. Keats’s poetry, 
according to professor Swaminathan, matures with his " deepening 
contemplation of the nature of things, the still image grows in its con- 
notation and expands into a metaphor for reality." The main argument 
of the book is the evolution of this meaning of the still image. As we 
read the book many of our doubts are cleared and we get a better 
understanding of the development and ramifications of Keats’s im- 
agery. 

The first three chapters deal with nearly the entire body of Keats’s 
poetry, classifying, comparing and contrasting the element of stillness 
in his landscapes of Nature, his portraits of the human form, and his 
imagery of jksound and silence, and trace the growth of their symbolic 
implications. The succeeding chapters consider the major poems 
individually in their chronological sequence. Portions of the book 
are based on some of the material in his doctoral dissertation on the 
imagery of Keats and Shelly accepted by the University of Oxford in 
1958. 


Truth lies in the stillness beyond the turbulence of the objective er 
world. Stillness, silence and eternity are one and the same reality. 
This stillness or eternity reveals itself only in flashes. It is this moment 

that Keats's strives to prolong and, if possible, make permanent. 
This moment is Beauty; it is also Truth. He captures this moment in 
his contemplation of the beauty of the crecian urn, the melody of the 
nightingale, and the fruitfulness of the season of autumn. He does 


He is looking for stillness, stasis, Being in the world of Becoming. The 
phrase 'still stream’ epitomises his attempt at stationing the fleeting 
objective world. 


Professor Swaminathan’s treatment of Endymion, Hyperion, and 
The Eve of St.Agnes is highly original and shows his long acquanitence 
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: various Sand hitherto unexplored sources he brings new facts to light 
in his analysis of The Eve of StAgnes. Madeline is assoicated with 
: _ Mary Magdelene in the poet’s mind. Porphyro appearing to Madeline 
= ’cloaked up in dard disguise’ has a parallel in Christ’s appearance to 
= Mary Magdelene disguised as a gardener. Again, Prophyro’s walking 
= of Madeline from herdeath-like sleep has the semblance of Chirst 
barely touching Magdelene and rousing her from sleep. The word 
‘redeem’ according to professor Swaminathan, suggests Prophyro’s 
role as that of Christ the redeemer. Magdeline’s putting off her 
_ ‘warmed jewels’ and her ’rich attire’ before going to sleep has at its 
= basis the idea that one must divest oneself of the various garments of 
moratality. Jesus said: "when you take off your clothing without being 
ashamed then shall you behold the Son of the Living One and you 
shall not fear." The garments of mortality are the senses, the mind 
the intellect or reason. In Hindu philosophy they are referred to as 
panchakosha (five sheaths). The analysis is not only food for thought 
but also a feast for the eye as beautiful paint ings of Mary Magdelene 
-are included by thewriter as supportive evidence for his argument. In 
= all, there are thirty-five rare and attractive illustrations that add to the 
interest of the book. 


Professor Swaminathan notices two fundamental quests that oc- 
= Cupy Keats’s mind and art throughout his intense though brief life. 
‘The first is his search for the utmost stillness at the heart of the jcos- 
er mos. The second is his stylistic search for the utmost stillness that 
_ the temporal medium of language can achieve. Nowhere in poetry 
: word and idea, sound and sense have been so well united. It has 
k been rightly held that he gives us things and not mere wordy descrip- 
tions. He can communicate silence, stillness and even transcedence. 


p 


i Professor Swaminathan’s book is a major advance in Keatsian 
= Criticism and scholarship. 


V. Rama Murthy. 
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INDIANNESS IN 
INDIAN ENGLISH POETRY 


Dr. G. Damodar and VSVL Ramana 


Indian English poetry is an attempt to give a generic cover to 
the Indian imagination seeking creative outlet in and through English. 
Many Indian poets write in English because they think their creative 
urge can be fulfilled in a better way in English than in the vernacular. 
Prof. Srinivasa !yengar rightly pointed out that Indian writing in English 
is anovel experiment in creative mutation when he said: “To be Indian 
in thought and feeling and emotion and experience, yet also to court 
the graces and submit to the discipline of English for expression”! is 
something that the present writers aim at. The post- independence 
Indian English verse has gained in both strength and variety an 
appreciable position. It has been said that it is Indian in sensibility 
and context and Indian English, if we choose to call it so, in language. 
lIt is rooted in and stems out from the Indian environment and reflects 
its mores. 


In spite of the differences between one medium and another, ` 
there is a unity of supreme significance among Indian writers writing 
in regional languages like Oriya, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu or Marathi. 
The unity of Indianness, i.e., all transcending response to the physical, 
idealistic, and intellectual personality of India, in them brings these 
poets together. «th 


The Indian English Poets, giving expression to the Indian expe- 
rience in thought and imagery, are in the main stream of a tradition. 
A cultural activity does not grow all of a sudden, it has an origin and A 
a development. It is pertinent to consider the tradition that has been 
built up by this output and the impact of this tradition on the writers of Si 
today. P. Lal remarks that these poets are instrumental in rediscover- ke 
ing values and techniques within one’s own tradition? which is a body =ni 
of concepts and usages, ideas and feelings to be felt or thought, to 
win acceptance and currency or to provoke dissent or modification. _ 


The angle of the poet’s vision has been conditioned by his own | 
experience and temperament by the primary attitudes or modes of 
his perception. “Language, Music, Form, Meaning. Style, Imagery, — = 
Inner Meaning, Mood, Attitude and Vision: this is how we get to © 
know a poem in each stage of its creation, whatever the process of 


Gokak. 


When we come to Indian English poetry, we find ourselves in. a 
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_ the use of imagery, diction, etc., are strikingly different, particularly 
in the contemporary leading poets. Our attempt will be to study 
whether there are any noteworthy differences in the poetic sensibility 
shaped by their Indianness in the poets of pre-independence era 
such as Sri Aurobindo, Sarojini Naidu, etc., and the poets in the post- 
independence period with special reference to Nissim Ezeikel, A.K. 
Ramanujan, Kamala Das, Jayant Mahapatra and Shiv K. Kumar. 
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Many contemporary poets write in English about their experience 
of today’s Indian milieu without losing their national identity. Gouri 
Deshpande, Meera Pillai and other poets from writers’ workshop rightly 

= speak of the Indian background and they are not ignorant of the 
= shaping ofa national consciousness by the environment of the country, 
y a the climate, the background of tradition. But some of the new poets 
WP i deny any umbilical connection with their historical past. A tradition 
cannot be wholly disowned. Amalendu Bose says that this denial “is a 
s Ab AR A 5 n4 
gas: boistorous proclamation that these writers are upstarts, and rootless. 


In a work of art, that is, a well-realised creative effort, presence of 
j g Indianness is invariable expressed. It must be noted that within the 
= text, a good writer does not give direct indications of such a presence, 
__ but that the operational response of the Indian writer could be deduced 
ve by the sensibility working in it. What characterises the Indianness in 
a Ay the writing is finally ‘the mind behind the organisation’ of the context, 
= the life-attitudes and modes of perception. C. N. Srinath aptly says: 
_ “The Indian poet while using English as his medium should have his 
= roots in his own soil and yet be a part of the common culture of the 
= English speaking peoples, indeed of all mankind to the extent that it 
gives an edge to his native vigour and sensibilities.”° 


4 


= Creative writing is an achievement of harmony between concept 
1d medium, between what is to be said and how it is to be said. As for 


inish or regard the writer's sense of heritage. Toru Datt, -Sarojini 
du, Nissim Esekiel, A.K. Ramanujan, Kamala Das and others have 
n competent retaining their Indianness in full measure. To discuss 
evaluate the poets, the principal question will be the degree of 
r Indianness culture and medium of their expression. 


s beyond all doubt and yet the actual product is too heavily 
f | with stock ideas and responses and stale expressions: 


“Thy Future calls thee with a manifold sound 
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To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast” 


Unless the Indian poets experience is authentic and his own, 
and not derivative and imitative of conventional modes of the way. 
the mere choice of specifically Indian themes and settings would not 
make for authenticity. The Indian poet in English can be a poet only 
by being truly an Indian. For M. K. Naik to be truly an Indian of modern 
times is “to constitute a synthesis of the age-old ethos of India and the 
culture of the west which English literature and ideas brought to India; 
itis to live and breathe the culture of India as it exists today a complex 
product which has changed, matured over millenia, losing and gaining 
much in the process; it is to write with Indian in one’s bones.’ 
This synthesis has clear glimpses in the works of modern poets 
like Ezekiel, Mahapatra, etc., For example, Nissim Ezekiel’s “Night 
of the Scorpion” ably illustrates the Indian synthesis in the work of 
modernists. The contrast between the two attitudes to scorpion bite; 
the sceptic, rationalist attitude armed with a little paraffin as a remedy 
and the superstitious attitude fortified by prayers and incantations- 
-a contrast typical of the modern Indian situation. The immediacy 
of experience is couched by easy and colloquial style. Coolness, 
authentic and objectivity are some of the marks of Ezekiel’s harsher 
notations of Indian life. 


Ramanujan’s creative work, both as poet and translator, has drawn 
praise from the English speaking world. Ezekiel is of the opinion that 
Ramanujan has enriched the Indo-Anglican tradition of poetry. Even 
the titles of some of his poems such as “A Hindu to his body” (The 
Hindu: he does not hurt a fly or a spider either) “Small Town, South 
India”, “Old Indian Belief’, and “Prayers to Lord Muruga” suggest 
Ramanujan’s Indianness. In conventions of despair, the poet tells 
explicitly that he rejects the demands of the modern man such as 
matrying again and again: 


“I must seek and will find 
my particular hell only in my Hindu mind.” 


Ramanujan's Indianness in his poetry indicates a complex inter- 
action or psychological! forces kept under linguistic and formal control. 
His poetry is essentially Indian with the modern connection vitalising 
it as in “A River.” 

“The new poets still quoted 

the old poets, but no one spoke 
in verse, 

of the pregnant woman drowned...”"° 


Ramanujan finds his objective correlative in a family around him. 
In the poem, “Obituary” he recalls his father’s death, and uses the 
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occassion to commentironically on ceremonies and rituals associated 
with the dead. 


There is a conspicuous craftmanship, introspection and self- anal- 
ysis in Kamala Das’s poetry. Confessional tone is sharper in her 
poems. If we look for her strength as a poet, we must detect in her 
poetry the dust, the heat, the crowds, the poverty of India combined 
with misery and endurance of womankind. She tries to strike a sort of 
synthesis between the changing reality of a private passion and .the 
apparantly unchanging reality of the shining sun on Indian horizon. 
The overtones of the poem “Summer in Calcutta” can be taken into 
account. She is not alieanated from the Indian landscape or its social 
milieu. 

One of the Indian English poets who has emerged as a major 
poet only recently is Shiv K. Kumar. Kumar gives in his poetry an 
evidence of genuine poetic inspiration. His poetry has great precision 
and the image glistens like polished brass though he has often been 
criticised for his over refinement, a bizzarre search for, right word, 
right phrase, right stance. Subterfuses, Cobwebs in the Sunshine are 
evasions or deceptions that we encounter in out life. The cobwebs 
being swept away, the subterfuses become visible to us. “A mango 
Vendor” is an eloquent metaphor: 


“Through the slits 

of her patched blouse 
One bare shoulder 
Two white moons 
Pull all horses 

Off the track.”"! 


Kumar's originality lies in the uniqueness of his imaginative world. 
He grapples with abstractions and ideas, images of men and women 
on the social scene, the complex of emotions centering round human 
varieties like sex, love, companionship and problems relating to art. 
Through powerfully evoked images the past is relevened. ‘My Co- 
respondent’ is a fine example of how Kumar achieves an integrative 
of idea and image, statement and drama to provide a wholly satisfying 
experience. 


Deeply involved in his immediate environment, Kumar continues 
to strike a convincing note of contemporary life. Trapfalls in the Sky 
is his fifth collection of verse which won Sahitya Academic Award 
for 1987. The poems have flawless attention to detail, for instance, 
the opening poem “Mother Theresa feeds Leepers at her Home for 
Destitutes, Calcutta”, and “An Indian Mother's advice to her Daughter 


Before Marriage.” 
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which is unique in that the weight of intellect never overburdens their 
authentic feelings. 


11. 
12. 


gests a case for exploring Indianness in terms of not only the eae : 
ticity of their locale and culture, but the medium of their expression. 
They regard English language as one of the many Indian languages, 


cas 
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Hegel on the dialectic of 
Kant, Fichte and Schelling 


Nirmala Devi, Batta 


The term dialectic is derived from the Greek terms ‘dia’ and 
‘logos’ which mean dialogue or a conversation between two persons. 
For many thinkers, it is a technique of questioning by which truth is 
arrived at. At times it is also understand as the critical analysis 
of a ‘given’. Since pre-Socratic thought, in the history of Western 
Philosophy, it has been used variously by different thinkers. Aristotle 
says that Zeno of Elea is considered to be the inventor of dialectic as 
a method 1 : 


Apart from Greek thinkers, German thinkers also used dialectic 
in analysing their thought. Among them Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel are important thinkers, who used dialectic in their Philosophy. 
This paper is aimed at analyzing the dialectic of Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling in the perspective of Hegel. As every one knows, Hegel 
is known very much for his dialectical thinking. The term dialectic 
is so much identified with the name of Hegel that it is not possible 
to think.one without the other. In his work Lecturers on the History 
of Philosophy and in other works also analysed his predecessors 2 
philosophies critically. This paper is divided into three parts viz., Kant, 
Fichte and Schelling. 


Immanual Kant used the term dialectics in his Critique of Pure 
Reason in the sense of criticism or critique. His dialectic is the 
outcome of his contention that the transcendental metaphysics asa 
natural disposition and as a science is impossible. Kant is of the view À 
that ‘reason’ or ‘intellect’ is incompetent to understand noumena or 
supersensible which includes the problems like God, freedom, soul 


immortality, substance and so on. Reason can only know the sensible 1 
world or phenomena or things as they appear to it. Reason can never 
transcend the world of experience and have a priori knowledge ofthe = 
supersensible. The noumena can neither be perceived by the senses 
nor intented by the intellect. The perception and understanding are a 
possible only in the realm of the phenomena but not in the sphere o ; 


noumena. tS 
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_ Kant is of the view in the metaphysics of the transcendent, rea- 
< son deceives itself in trying to understand the transphenomenal in 
_ terms of the phenomena. It mistakenly applies to transphenomenal 
_ such categories like cause and effect, substance and accident which 
= can be legitimately applied only to the phenomena. Thus reason 
falls into the illusion of mistaking phenomena for noumena. Kant 
Soe calls such an illusion ‘transcendental illusion’? and the criticism of 
bg. this illusion the transcendental dialectic. In fact, the transcendental 
dialectic, according to Kant, is not a method of reasoning as such 
te but an exposition of the antinomies of reason when employed in the 
_ transcendental realm. Let us now observe how Kant takes the prob- 
= lems like the origin of the world, the parts and the whole, causality 
= and substance and shows how each argument (thesis) in their favour 
entails a counter argument ( antithesis) which goes against it. 


. Thesis: The world has a begining in time and is limited in space. 


Antithesis: The world has no beginning and- no limitations in 
space, but it is infinite in time and space. 


Thesis: Every composite substance in the world consists of 
simple parts and there exists everywhere nothing but the simple 
and everything that is composed of it. 


Anthithesis: No composite thing in the world consists of simple 
parts and there does not exist anything single in the world. 


Thesis: The causality according to laws of nature is not the 
only thing from which the phenomena of the world can be wholly 
explained. There is still another causality through freedom, wh‘ch 
is as necessary to explain the phenomena. 


_ Antithesis: There is no freedom, but everything occurs merely 
according to laws of nature. 


Thesis: There is an absolutely necessary substance, which be- 
_longs to the world as its part or its cause. 


= Antithesis: There does not exist anywhere any necessary sub- 
stance, neither in the world nor outside the world as its cause. 


r ie negation of reason by itself by inventing the antinomy of 
its OM wn initial position. 


owever, Kant does not claim that the transcendental dialectic 
an end to the tendencies of reasons to fall into its traps. 
s the limitation of transcendental dialectic. He says that it 
( nly discover the transcendental illusion is natural and inevitable. 
I scendental illusion does not cease to be even after it has 
ste Ja tt continues to play tricks with reason even after 
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its deceptiveness is exposed. It will entrap reason into momentary 
observations and the function of the dialectic is only to discover such 
entrapings. Kant says “The transcendental dialectic will therefore 
content itslef with exposing the illusion of transcendent judgements, 

- and at the same time taking precautions that we be not deceived by 
it. That the illusion should, like logical illusion actually disappear and 
cease to be an illusion, is something which transendental dialectic 
can never be in a position to acheve’’. 


Hegel accepts Kant as having given dialectic a higher place in his 
critical philosophy. The greatest merit of Kant, according to Hegel, is 
that he has freed dialectic from the arbitrariness of ordinary thought. 
He has exhibited dialectic as a necessary function of reason. He has 
also shown dialectic on the contradiction of reason as being objective 
and necessary which belong to thought determinations applied to 
things in themselves. Kant, in his exposition of the antinomies of 
reason, has shown the spurious game of reason in producting illusions. 
At the same time Hegel holds that Kant’s dialectical exposition of the 
antinomies of pure reason is not praise worthy. 


Hegel holds that though Kant has characterized the dialectic of 
reason as belonging to the intrincic negativity of self-moving soul, 
which is the principle of all nature and spirit, but he has stopped 
short at the negative aspect of dialectic and failed to go beyond the 
phenomena or finite. Kant has stiffed reason of its potentiality to know 
the reasonable which is universe. Hegel says “If no advance is made 
beyond the abstract negative aspect of dialectic, the result is only the 
femiliar one that reason is incapable of knowing the infinite; a strange 
result for-since the infinite is the Reasonable it asserts that reason is 
incapable of knowing Reasonable”. 


Il Se 


Next thinker, in the dialectical development, is Fichte. Fichte’ 
s Philosophy takes into account the diverse currents of thought and 
seeks to direct them into a common stream. He has given a rational 
explanation of the world. For him mind is principle of knowledge 
and all philosophy is ultimately a Philosophy of mind or spirit in 
which forms and catagoreis play a significant role. He has employed 
the logical method in order to comprehend the living process of the 
reality. It is Fichte, who has laid foundations for the idealistic world- — 
view. His aim was to solve the problems of Philosophy with the self- 
determining spiritual principle. He called it the ego or the will or the 
freedom.’ For him ego alone is truely real and all else is dead and 
false. He held that the eee is nota thing among tea is 
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disconnected and without purpose. Infact the various acts of the ego 
contribute to the evolution of self-consciousness. 


Fichte expounds the evolution of ego in a dialectical manner. 
There are three moments in the dynamic evolution of reason. They 
are (1) the ego, (2) the non-ego and (3) the positing or setting the two in 
opposition. He calls the first, the thesis, the second antithesis and the 
third synthesis. As already mentioned, the ego, the first principle, is 
self-consciousness, which is absolutely free and identical with itself®. 
The non-ego, the second principle, is equally independent of the ego 
and unlimited’. It is the other, which is the negation of the former. 
The antithesis is assertion of a non-ego in opposition to the ego. The 
non-ego, being entirely something other than the ego, coniains an 
entirely different content. The synthesis being the third principle is 
the determination of the first two through one another, in such a way 
that the ego and the non-ego mutually limit each other. The reality 
of the one abrogates the reality of the other’. 


Hegel appreciates Fichte for removing the short coming in the 
Kantian Philosophy wherein there is no speculative unity to the whole 
system. Hegel says that Fichte is the first thinker who maintained the 
ego or reason to be the absolute principle out of which all the matter 
in the universe is represented and produced. It is Fichte, who has 
comprehended reason as in itself a synthesis of Notion and actually. 
Hegel says, “The Fichtean Philosophy has the great advantage of 
having set forth the fact that philosphy must be a science derived from 
one supreme principle, form which all determinations are necessarily 
derived”®. 


Hegel holds that, Fichte has seen the great necessity in Philoso- 
phy of begining with one living Idea out of which the world is eternally 
produced as a flower. The important point in his philosophy is the 
attempt to construct the whole world and the whole content of con- 
sciousness in a scientifically consistent way. “Thus Fichte does not”, 
says Hegel, “like Kant through his work into narrative form because 
he begins with the ego; but he has produced further, in as much as 
= he sought to bring about a construction of determinations of knowl- 
= edge from the ego"!®. 


: However, Hegel contents that Fichte’s first principle, viz., the ego, 
= is not grasped as the idea. He says that Fichte's notion of ego is 
= purely subjective which is an abstract undetermined identity. Hegel 
objects to Fichte’s deduction of the ego for it is grasped, “solely in 
si the consciousness of the activity which we exercise in knowing and 
consequently it is still laid hold of in the form of subjectivity”''. It is 
əd in its one sidedness. It does not have the differentiated content 

n it. Hegel says that the ego does not have truth in it “for the 
reason that the certainty of itself possessed by the ego has no 
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objectivity”'2. 


As regards Fichte’s notion of non-ego, Hegel maintains that it 
is not a necessary derivation from the first principle, but only an 
assertion in opposition to the ego. Hegel is of the view that although 
the derivation of opposite from the first principle is necessary, Fichte 
has merely added the same as something new to the first principle. 
The non-ego is merely set forth instead of being deduced"s. 


Further, Hegel is of the view that Fichte’s notion of synthesis is 
defective. He holds that the synthesis is not derived but postulated, 
since the ego (thesis) and the non-ego (antithesis) are entirely different 
and separate from each other. The return of the non- ego to the ego is 
not made possible as non-ego is regarded as unconditioned and 
implicit within itself. Moreover, since synthesis implies the mutual 
limitation of the thesis and the antithesis, it hardly contains anything 
of them. It does not signify a category which is the result of the 
negation and the retention of the thesis and the antithesis. Instead, it 
only stands for a mere alternation between them. Hegel says “What 
we find is merely an alternation between self-consciouness and the 
consciousness of the another and the constant progression of this 
alternation, which never reaches any end”"4. 


Hegel admits that it is Fichte, who has for the first time made a 
rational attempt to deduce and demonstrate the categories - thought 
determinations of the manifold relationships between the ego and 
the non-ego in their in their necessity. But Hegel at the same time 
maintains that Fichte’s “Progress from one determination to another 
is, however, only an analysis from the stand point of consciousness, 
and not in and for-itself”'. 


Above all, Hegel’s objection against Fichte’s philosophy is that 
it lacks an absolute point of view and content. That is, it contains 
neither the speculative element nor the Absolute Spirit, which is 
the unity of the subjective and the objective. Fichte’s philosophy is 
significant only when philosophy is considered in its outward form. It 
has worked out the spirit and the world in an unphilosophical way. 


Schelling has attempted to construct nature or world a priori. His 
main aim has to reason out the necessary stages in the evalution of 
nature'®. That is he found a dialectical process working through 
the world. He has comprehended the two opposing activites viz., 
thesis, and antithesis, which get united in a synthesis. He called this 
process the law of triplicity, wherein the thesis is action, antithesis is 
reaction and synthesis is the harmony between the two. Schelling 
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ac ar - applies the triadic dialectic © every phase of organic and inorganic 
_ realms, to individual and social life, to history science and art”. Thus 
it is evident that Schelling regarded nature as a dynamic evalutionary 
__ process of reason moving towards the self-conscious reason of man. 
= He has equated the necessary forms of thought with the necessary 
xi _ forms of being. 


ny Hegel has built his system on the foundations laid by Schelling. 
= Like Schelling Hegel also has conceived to reality as a living and de- 
See veloping process. Hegel appreciates Scheiling for comprehending 
= the World-spirit as evolving in the dialectic. Hegel accepts and bor- 
Br x rowed Schelling’s concept of the Absolute knowledge as the harmony 
of the objective with the subjective. Hegel apreciates Schelling’s 
; - Phillosophy as being truly transcendental and speculative in charac- 
ter. But at the same time he has objected that Schelling begins his 
= philosophy or dialectic with the Idea of the absolute as identicai of 
= the subjective and objective as “absolutely presupposed without any 
= attempt being made at showing that this is the truth”18. 
S The great difficulty in the Philosophy of Schelling, according to 
Oo Hegel, is that the conception of mediation between the thesis and the 
antithesis is done in a general way. Hegel opines that Schelling did 
not comprehend mediation in a definite logical method, for with him 
it remained an immediate truth, which can only be verified by means 
of intellectual intuition’. 


A ` As we have already seen, Hegel was completely dissatisfied with 
= the dialectic of his predecessors. He contended that the dialectic of 
Kant, Fichte and Schelling failed to deduce the universe necessarily 
_ and rationally. He held that their dialectic was only an external 
_ reflection but not internal. It is imperfact and also incomplete since 
_ the contradictions, in dialectic, did not reconcile logically in a proper 
synthesis. Therefore, Hegel rejects the preceeding methods and 
established his own dialectic method of dialectic as false and regards 
= it as “the only true method”®°, Whereas for Hegel dialectic is an 
inalienable spiritual attitude which can discriminate between truth 
and false hood, “Basically”, says Hegel, “it is nothing more than 
_the regulated and methodical cultivation of the spirit of contradiction, 
which is a gift common to everyone, and particularly valuable for 
F distringuishing the true from the false”. 
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DECOLONIZING THE MIND: 

A DIALECTIC OF THE PERSONAL 
AND THE CONTINENTAL IN 
AYI KWEI ARMAR’S 
WHY ARE WE SO BLEST? 


K. DAMODAR RAO 


Ayi Kwei Armah’s third novel, Why Are We So Blest? 1, in a 
dialectical sweep, comprehends the alternatives and corroboratives 
that define the African situation. In his first two novels, The Beautyful . 
Ones Are Not Yet Born? and Fragments®, Armah deals with the post- 
individuals who wish to preserve their integrity in a ramshackle society 
of fragmented vision. In the last two novels, Two Thousand Seasons* 
and The Healers®, Armah attempts to designate ‘the way’ of the people 
in a positive reconstruction of African history from a viable native 
stand-point and finds the beautiful ones in seers, visionaries, artists 
and healers. Why Are We So Blest? marks the centre of the shift to 
a plural and communal voice. These two analytical and constructive 
stages provide a clue to Armah’s fictional strategy in approaching the 
African reality. 


Armah is concerned with the dynamics of social change. The 
basic stance of the novelist as a curator and a therapist is exposed 
through the process of diagnosis, analysis and reconstruction of 
African history. Armah’s fictional frame in the analytical stage is 
marked by`an attempt to expose the malady affecting the Ghanaian 
society in particular and the African society in general. it is followed 
by a postitive and constructive sweep of the history and ideals of 
the continent in the second phase as part of an attempt to show the 
way of ‘reciprocity’ and the way of ‘wholeness’. As such, his fiction 
becomes a manifestation of ‘ integral vision’. Frantz Fanon points out 
that in the process of evolutionary progress, a colonized writer creates 
‘ a fighting literature and a national literature’. Literature produced | 
under these circumstances represents a new reality of action while 
the writer himself gets transformed so as to become ‘an awakener of 
his people’®. Armah’s incisive probing into the matrix of past, present 
and future in his work points to such fighting and national literature. — 
The present study attempts to explore the complex patterns - history, 
human relations, symbol and structural rhythms - as mediated in his 
third novel, Why Are We So Blest? 


Modin Dofu, the central character in the novel, is a double exile. 
He goes to America for higher studies where he is constantly reminded 
of his race and continent. He tries to find various means of overcoming 
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his alienation which drives him into a relationship with Aimee Reitch. 
She is white, insensitive, and is always on the look out for new 
and exciting experiences. Solo, the artist-figure, reminiscent of the 
protagonists in the The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born and Fragments, 
pieces their story together and forewarns the impending doom of their 
relationsship. Within the framework of the interplay of these characters 
, Armah attempts to probe into the relations of the colonizer and the 
colonized, Africa and Europe, black and white. 


The search for a technique that effectively reflects the conflicts, 
inner and outer, is continued in Why Are We So Blest? The novel, 
in fact, is structurally more complex than Fragments. The cinematic 
techniques of freeze shots, close-up and flashback ake exploited to 
the fullest extent in this novel. The story is unfolded from the point of 
view of the three main protagonists but much of the narrative function 
is left to Solo. It is only in the last pages of novel that we come to know 
the added advantage of Solo’s point of view and the reason for the late 
entry of Modin into the narrative process. After Modin’s death, Aimee 
hands over their diaries to Solo for safe custody. Solo's reminiscences 
which begin half-way through the novel, can be assumed to have 
been benefited by his observation and their own self-revelation. 


Althouth the purpose of Solo in re-arranging the pieces of their 
story together is self-admittedly "littleness itself" it has wide-ranging 
implications in the context of personal and racial relations. Solo’s 
= question, so explicit in its dimentsions, underlines the significance 
_ of the novel’s concerns: "What is the root of this fatal attraction, this 
_ emotional fixity drawing us to thesee daughters of our white death?” 
= (P.230). If the willing submission of the prey to its predators is the one 
= reason for the miseries of a continent, the aggressive insensitivity and 
_ the manipulative morbidity as exemplified in Aimee have driven it te 
= State of near collapse. Solo identifies himself with Modin and his fatal 
= relationship with his white mistress reminds Solo of the debilitating 
impact of Africa’s contact with Europe: 


The man in me: The African absorbed into Europe, trying to 
escape death, eager to shed privilege, not knowing how deep 
the destruction has eaten into himself, hoping to achieve a 
healing juncture with his destroyed people. (p.232) 


: Solo is a translator in the People’s Union of Conghera, seat of 
ne government in exile. He has spent some time in a revolutionary 
= organization for his country’s freedom but for some unknown reasons 
isd riven back. He remains a mute witness to the wastage of hard-won 
ie ependece by the native masters. He meets Modin and Aimee in 
ryville, a home-ground of revolutionaries of different hues. While 
n comes there to search the means of overcoming his alienation 
1 ‘a revolutionary commitment to Africa’, Aimee mouths out 
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revolutionary jargon more as a means of finding excitements than with 
deep commitment. Like Europe, she did not try to understand the 
black African, since her aim was ‘survival, not union’. Solo observes 
both Modin and Aimee from close quarters and has a deep-rooted 
sympathy for him since he knows that the girl was ‘ a consumer 
of experience, user of people’. He also forewarns himself about 
the sadistic streak in Aimee but remains helpless as he realizes 
that the death of Modin was ‘multiform’, waiting for him whichever 
way he chose to turn: "And if the experience was the death of her 
companion? The intenser the experience, the blinder fool the dead." 
(p.232) 


Aimee, the symbol of white destruction, is insensitive, rigid and 
tries various methods of overcoming her morbidity. For her, revolution 
is synonymous with adventure and excitement. She has recorded 
a high of thirteen points in a psychology test conducted to record 
the threshold of pain. She has also visited, in her quest for exciting 
experiences, an East African: country where she gets involved in 
sexual encounters with the leaders of Moya Moya rising and also the 
leaders of the nationlist government. The episode is significant in 
that it portrays the depravity of the neocolonialist political structures 
and also the mobid search of the European for the exotic in black 
Africa. 


Modin's problem is two fold: in the first instance, he is separated 
from his people by his education. Modin’s alienation must be viewed i 
in terms of physical and psychological distance from his countrymen: 
"Imust contain my loneiless while | am here. But why in fact remain?" 
(p.157) he often asks himself. The alienation of the individual is 
part of the cultural hegemonism sought to be established by the 
colonial masters in a bid to perpeturat their imperialist schemes. Solo 
understands the problem in all its ramifications: 


This loneliness is oppression’s symptom of success. 

What is this love of their people’s creatures but a love for the — 
manipulable, the already manipulated, open open to futher 
shaping?. . .we float between the blessed and th damned, 
attached to none but our specific murderers, caught in their 
deep-hating embrace. Ah, Africa. (pp. 208 - 209) 


Secondly, Modin is perceived only as a ‘factor’ in Europe or 
America and not as an educated man nor even as a fellow human 
being. The ‘factor’ was a black slave trader who acted as a middleman 
for the export of the slaves. His modern successors, the educated = 
elite, govern Africa for the whites. He realizes that ‘the educated è 
Africans, the westernized African successors are contemptible worms’. ; 


= (p.161) EA A 
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sexual experiences with while women. Naita, his black girlfriend in 
America, warns against such misadventures in the initial stages itself: 
" There’s nothing like friendship possible between us and them. You 
get involved with them. You are just dumb, that’s all. They all mess 
you up"(p.123). Later, he realises that the warning of Naita has come’ 
true with an alarming precision. His relationship with Mrs. Jefferson is 
exposed and Modin is assulated by her husband. With multiple dagger 
wounds, he also realizes that he has been on a self-destructive swing: 


Nothing Surprising in all this. My life here has had a self- 
destructive swing all the time, only | have not thought se- 
riously about it. Loneliness. The search for a way out. 
Involvement, the thing you warned me against, Naita. Catas- 
trophic involvement. Disaster. Exhaustion. Then withdrawal, 
intense, complete. Loneliness again (p.156) 


While Mrs.Jefferson’s lust resulted in physical multilation, Aimme’st 
interest in Modin, borne out of her search for new sensations, proves to 
be fatal for him. She ignores his individuality and often accuses him 
of lacking in revoultioary fervour. In bed with him, Aimee imagines 
herself a memsahib whose husband, a repressive colonial adminis- 
trator, comes home to find her making love with a houseboy. In the 
last scene of the novel. Aimee is used to arouse Modin before he is 
sexually multilated by a group of Frenchmen. Modin is left alone in 
the desert to die. 


The novel’s structural rhythms could be observed in the series of 
forewarnings that culminated in the impending death of the protag- 
ee onist. Naita’s warning and Aimee’s fantasy have wide-ranging impli- 
> cations in terms of personal and coloniai encounters. Armah is not 
merely content to show the simple division between a corrupt white 
Europe and innocent black Africa. In fact, the stress in the novel 
is more on the self-destructive streak of the natives. Armah thrusts 
upon himself the task of exposing the nightmare of modern history 
in which the effects of the past and present conspire to deprive the 
Africans of any singificant freedom. 


The recurring images of the novel - those of centre and periphery 
- make clear the alternaives faced by the Africans. Modin describes 
his life as a 'search for the centre, away from the periphery of the world’ 
(p.32). He has the intelligence to see the danger, but the forces within 
him are so strong that he continues in the same self-consuming path 
even after he sees though Aimme’s motives. Like Solo, he observes 
a parallel between his personal crisis and that of Africa; ‘Europe has- 
no need to destroy us singly any more. The forces of our own death 
is within us. We have swallowed the wish for our destruction’(p.159). 


In The Wretched of the Earth. Fanon advocates rightful and creative 
violence at personal and social levels in the process of overcoming - 
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phsychological timidity: 


At the level of the individuals, violence is a cleansing force. 
It frees the native from his inferiority complex and from uespair 
and inaction; it makes him fearless and restores his self- 
respect. 


Solo, in moments of retrospection, echoes Fanon: 


Only one issue is worth our time: how to end th oppression 
of the African, to kill the European beasts of prey, to remake 
ourselves. ... (p. 230) 


Modin’s attempts to join the revolution are sympathetic and com- 
plex. To begin with, he has genuine political convictions unlike Aimee 
who is only in search of excitment. Secondly, To overcome his alien- 
ation Modin tries to identify with the masses. He aredently belives 
that the 'war aginst the invader should be the educational process for 
creating new anti-European, anti-imperial and anti-elitist values’ (p. 
222). This is precisely what signifies the fictional credo of Armah. 


NOTES 


1. Ayi Ewei Armah, Why Are We so Blest ? (New York Dobleday, 
1972;London: Helinemann Educational Books, 1974; Nairobi: 
East African Publishing House, 1974). All page references in- 
dicated in parantheses are to the Heinemann Educational Book 
edition. 


2. The Beautiful Ones Are Not Yet Born. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1968;London: Heinemann Educational Books, 1979). 


3. Fragments. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1970; London: Heine- 
mann Educational Books, 1974; Nairobi: East African Publishing 
House,1974). 


4. Two Thousand Seasons. (Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 
1973: London: Heinemann Educational Books, 1979). 
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HERO AS SADHAKA : 
HINDU THOUGHT IN COLERIDGE’S 
"THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER" 


_ The ancient mariner was, in the mind of coleridge, the everlasting k 


‘wandering Jew. He is a wounded survivor who passes through a 


trauma and the poet, in placing the old sailor on the stage of human } 
heart moves from the particular to the universal. He with his ‘long ; 
grey beard and glittering eye’ becomes, a symbol eventually, his life ` | 
denoting Sadhana. Coleridge blends successfully the two levels of 
human experience - physical and spiritual, symbolised by the young | 
Wedding - Guest and the ancient mariner respectively. l 


The ancient mariner is a Sadhaka, a quester involved in the pursuit 
of Moksha, and his ship journey symbolises the progression of the 
human spirit from disgust to love. It is a spiritual piligrimage which Mi 
assumes ecumenical validity. The metamorphosis of a sinner into a 2 
‘holy vagabond’ is slow and gradual but convincing and his gospel 
of Universal love acquires the force of a prophecy. He is Arnold’s 
scholar gipsy, a combination of wisdom and experience. 


In the poem, the physical death of the albatross represents the 4 i 
spiritual death of the ancient mariner. He tries to pray, but finds it ; 
difficult: 


A wicked whisper Came, and made my heart as dry as dust. 
Coleridge gives us a more helpful account of prayer: 


"Prayer - First stage - the pressure of immediate calamities without 
earthly aidance makes us cry out to the invisible. Second stage - the 
dreariness of visible things to a mind beginning to be contemplative 


inquietude. Fourth stage - the celestial delectation that follows ardent 
prayer. Fifth stage - Self-annihilation - the soul enters the Holy of 
Holies"!, MS 


Though, the poet does not present the five stages of prayer, his — 
emphasis is on repentance and regret which precede prayer. 


Before bidding farewell to the wedding guest, the ancient mariner ; 
makes a profound observation: 


He prayeth well, who loveth, well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
_ For the dear God who loveth us, 
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This experential truth acquires the significance of a cosmic truth 
and it is much akin to what Isa Upanishad says: 


Yasthu Sarvani bhootani 

atmanyevanupasyathi 

Sarvabhootheshu cha - atmanum 

tatho na vijugupsathe 

The ancient mariner realises the core of all beings as the core in 
= Ringel and his own self in every name and form. Thus he becomes a 
-= sage, a God-man and a guiding power. Here the key word is ‘jugupsa’. 


Sri Aurobindo beautifully explains this idea in his commentary on Isa 
Upanishad: 

"Jugupsa is the feeling of repulsion caused by a sense of want of 
harmony between one's own limited self-formation and the contacts of 
the external with a consequent recoil of grief, fear, hatred, discomfort 
= and suffering. It is the opposite of attraction which is the source of 

= desire and attachment. Repulsion and attraction removed, we have 
Samatva"?. 

The sudden death of his companions fills the heart of the ancient 
mariner with disguts as a result of which he fails to appreciate the 
beauty of the sea-snakes. He has nothing but Jugupsa for them: 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on; and so did I. 


à But with the passing of time, his agony intensifies and through 
_ suffering, his soul becomes pure. One day, while watching the water 

= snakes from the ship and a spring of love gushes from his heart: 

And | blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And | blessed them unaware; 


The blood of the albatross is washed away and there is spiritual 
ebirth. It is a moment of illumination, an instant of insight. Prof. 
Sastry aptly observes:." It is love that he needed. The absence 
ve brought forth the crime; and his redemption began with the 
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Sarvathra Samadarsanah (6/29) 

The wandering Jew realises that the Awareness in him is the 
Awareness everywhere in all forms and names and this Divine Aware- 
ness is the very essence in the entire world of perceptions and expe- 
rience. He attains ‘Samatva’ as he conquers himself and his objective 
in life is to spread the message of God. 

The life of the ancient mariner represents the ascent of the jivatma. 
He is at the level of ‘Tamas’ when he shoots the albatross with his 
cross-bow. The ‘Rajas’ in him makes him detest the sea-snakes and 
lament the loss of his shipmates. The final stage in the process of 
Self-realisation comes when ‘sattwa’ replaces ‘Rajas’ and he realises 
the Life - Principle in himself. 


The parting words of the ancient mariner convey his metaphysical 
preference: 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'T is sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company! - 


Sri Adi Sankara too speaks of the same aspect in his "Moha 
Mudgara": 


Satsangatwe Nissangatwam 
Nissangatwe Nirmohatwam 

Nirmohatwe Nischalatatwam 
Nischalatatwe Jivanmukthih 


Here also, the stress is on "goodly company" (satsangh), Free- 
dom from delusion arises through detachment which leads to the 
perception of the Immutable Reality. On experiencing Immutable 
Reality, there comes the state of “liberated-in-life". 

Thus the ancient mariner conquers ‘Maya’ and sets his foot on 
the path of ‘moksha’. He is a jivanmukta’ in making, a ‘sthithaprajna’ 
in the offing. 
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BHARATHIDASAN : AN ASSESSMENT ' 
Dr. R. SUBRAMANIAN, MA., M.Lib,Sc., B.L., PH.D., 


BHARATHIDASAN (Kanga Subburathinam, 1891 - 1964) a great 
Tamil poet was born in Pondicherry when it was under French Rule. 
Having come in close contact with poet Bharathi who was then in 
voluntary exile in pondicherry, Subburathinam admired his poetry 

and developed a personal love for him. Soon he assumed the pen- 
name Bharathidasan (Devotee of Bharathi). 

Bharathidasan was one of the greatest modern Tamil Poets after 
Bharathi. He gave us a rich collection of long and short poems and 
some plays. Some of the short pieces of his descriptive and reflexive 
lyrical poetry are in the best tradition of Tamil classical literature, full 
of sonorous melody of works and hunting rhythms. In some of his 
longer poems he tries to evoke the vision of an ideal casteless and 
classless society and free individual in an independent, flouriding, 

= Dravidian State in which the Tamils and their language and culture 
= would play the leading part. His copious poetic inheritance contains 
very powerful and quite fascinating poems glorifying the toil of the 
masses, the beauties of the Tamil language, the splendour of South 
indian nature. 

Bharatidasan is the champion of Tamil Renaissance and social 
reforms. He has produced more than fifteen poetical compositions 
and some prose works and a few dramas. Among them the four 

_ anthologies of his poem, Alagin sirippu, kudgmba Vilakku, Pandiyan 
` parisu and Chera Thandavam are the most important works. 

His love for nature with rare sensibility is expressed in a fresh 
and conventional way in Alagin Sirippu. Tamil is his religion and his 
songs on Tamil are rightly popular, as indeed they are in the best 
tradition of Bharathi. He looks on Tamil from the Universal point of 
= view and calls her the world mother. 

B His constant themes are love, place of women, Tamil, Tamilians, 
| Children and democracy which gives man his rightful place. The 
„inspiration, here also may be traced to Bharathi but Bharathidasan 
oes beyond his matter in his depth of force, in the breadth of his 
on, in the length of his range and in the height of his poetry. Sanjivi 
vatattin saral and puravehikavi are his best. 

Kurinji-t-tittu, democracy is established after the king RES. 
the labour movement is hinted at, though not brought into 
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themselves for the freedom of the country in a better way than that 
shown in the early Pormaravan where the warrior sacrifices his love 
and life for his country. 

He was a great believer in education and he speaks of compulsory 
education in his new democracy. /nrunda veddu describes how 
without education a house is unhealthy full of derbis and dirt and how 
the people therein are ugly, unhealthy, superstitious and negligent-all 
leading to poverty, disease and death - a portrait standing in contrast 
to the happy family described in his earlier Kudumba vilakku, where 
education, love and sense of duty reign supreme. He is interested in 
a happy family and bringing up children male and female. He was a 
believer in the great power of women and therefore it is not wonder 
his women characters are superior in all respects. 

In Kudumba Vilakku, Bharthidasan presents a family modelled on 
the Tirukkurel philosophy of family life. His treatise on the family life 
of a couple, with minute details of everyday life, seem to have the 
wife as the main figure. His strong belief that a man blessed with 
a dutiful virtuous wife has nothing else to aspire for, reminds us of 
the poet in puram, picirantayar who attributed his youthful looks and 
vitality to his virtuous wife, children and servants. 

The Wife | begot is my 

pleasure and my guiding eyes 

faultless as she is, she wills 

to sacrifice her life for mine. 

She keeps me away from all evils. 

She keeps my family flawless and 

painless. Therefore man who beget 

wives such as here are full of 

praise and life on earth, 

In his songs he introduces the labour, the weaver, the worker in 
the factories and workshops-refreshingly to a new and realistic vein 
of the Tamil Literature which he had been singing in a conventional 
way of Pallus and kuravanji’s. 

He expresses his great joy in the vision of the great ocean of 
mankind without any division whatsoever and working for the world; 
for wealth there is common to all. He slyly, points out in his Panamum 
Manamum that the social rules and structures that are today based, 
not on human values, but on money value. 

He was a great believer in Tamil Literature as an embodiment 
of culture as shown’by his revised revisions of the great epics of 
Silappatikaram and Manimekalai, in which narrative poetry on the life of 
Kumaraguruparar and in the dramas on the lives of Satimurrappulavar 
and the Sankam poet picirantaiyar. 
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Reference has been made to the non-Brahmin and Dravidian 
movements. Bharathidasan came under this influence and developed ~ 
a phobia against Brahmins and Northeners, and this colours all his 
writings after independence. This had affected him deeply and at 
that very thought he is thrown into violence. He believes in one 
formless God and in great men like Kumarakuruparar, Ramalinga 
and even Brahmins like Ramanuja Bharathi and paritimarkalaignar 
_ and that therefore he must be taken to be revolting against preten 

sion. He describes Bharathi as the fire which no false religion could 
approach. 

Avaricious parents, who intended to increase their own wealth 
by the bride price they received, blindly gave their daughters away to 
wealthy men. Such detrimental practices harassed Tamil women for 
along time. In counselling unmarried maidens, Bharathidasan urges 
them to mould their destiny. 

They will come to purchase you 

with their cunning words. They 

; will make a good bargain and 
¿your parents too will treat 

you like a stone and will 

M refuse to show you your own 

husband to be. But do not be 

afraid. Plead with your parents 

and soften their stone-like 

hearts with your tears. If 

you are unsuccessful, then 

maintain your freedom. 
Po; l Picirantaiyar, a drama, combines poems with dialogues. 'Pici- 

= rantaiyar' was an ancient Tamil poet whose poems are available in 

= Purananure. Ahananuru and Natrinai all classical Tamil anthologies. 

The story is about picirantaiyar's friendhsip with the king of Chola 
Nad, Koperumcholan. While picirantaiyar was born in Piciri, a place 
_ in pandia kingdom, he was serving the pandian king. The interesting 
point about both of them is that they never met each other. 

s = Theplay isin chaste Tamil, which has its own sweetness and style. 
The poems included in the play, however, are not Bharathidasan’s 

Ta pest Sahitya Akademi Award for 1969 was awarded to him, since 
B Bhara hidasan is a great name in comtemporary Tamil Literature. 
Bharathidasan with his unshakable faith in the ancient Tamil cul- 
ure, S ngs the glory ofan language with full pride and enthusiasm; 


ey, 


_ eternal Tamil! Our enemies have 
peared with fear and frustration 
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having seen the unity and strength 

of us. O coach! convey this message to the world: 

Bharathidasan has to his credit a number of love lyrics, ballads, 
and patriotic songs: the fire of Bharathidasan’s romantic genius burst 
into living flames in metrical romances like Puratshik Kavi (The poet 
of revolt) and Ethiraparathi Muththam. 

Polyandry was never existent in Tamil Nadu, except among tribes 
like the Todas. Bharathidasan reassures the Tamils that Draupathi, 
the legendary figure who is said to have been the wife of the five 
brothers called pancha pantavas, belongs to the Aryan culture, which 
is foreign to the Tamil country. Tamil, Tamil Nadu and Tamil culture are 
Bharathidasa’s life-giving forces. His fervour against alien civilisations 
that corrupt the Tamil Culture and way of life is evident in stories like 
Akattiyan Vitta putuk Karati and long narrative poems like kuringitittu. 
He dismisses the practices of one man marrying more than one wife, 
as alien to Tamil culture. Vinotai from Madras is the mistress of the 
king of kuringi Nad. A debate is held during a temple festival in 
kuringi Nad and Vinotai speaks ill of Tamils and their culture. The 
poet takes this opportunity to glorify Tamil Nadu and its culture by 
refuting vinotai’s accusations. He claims that 

One man marrying one woman is our Culture 

Women maintaining their chastity is our Culture 

There is no caste in our Culture 

Education and wealth are everyone's in our Culture. 

Here are a few poems of Bharathidasan rendered into English. 
They are examples of the poet's humanism and universal outlook. 
The poet belongs not merely to the Tamils but to all humanity. 

Come, let us destroy this warring world 

Blowing it off like chaff before storm- 

And blind superstitions- 

And create a world afresh 

And call it the world of self-respect. 

Fail not to see this, O society. 

We have laid out the path for you. 

Who else is there for you to do 

But march ahead, ahead... ahead... .’ 
O earth, are you not the standing proof 

of the tireless toil of the working class? 
How is it then the rich are callous 

To the hunger of the labourers? 

Should the lions give all their share 

To the little rats and pine? 
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Should the tigers feed the foxes well 
And in hunger go to sleep? | 
No more fear. No more bending down. 
The workers will all arise 
And will prove to the world 
That their own strength will bring them life. 
a Azhahin Sirippu" — one of the best literature of Paventhar Bharathi- 
_ dasan, completely deals with nature. In that sense, it is unequally su- 
= perior in Tamil Literature and comparative excellent with wordsworth’s 
_ work, ~ 
Oh! My dear ! See 
the beauty plays! 
The wind jumps and 
makes the flowering bunches shake; 
The immense darkness 
of the repened clouds 
Over the blue sky 
spreads dud thickly moulds; 
Under the black cloud 
the glistening rays dip; 
from which the numerous 
splendid colours peep; 
No words to say 
the glorious lustre how; 
It is the beauty 
bai that forms the rainbow! 


THE MOTHER’S MAJESTY 


(Mainfestations of the primal power) 


i Whichever side the eyeturns to 
2 ees but the Mother's Majesty, 


der in the raining cloud 
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Is the whisper of Her smile, a 

suppressed laugh 

Where the dreamer stands on the shore of poesy 
And speds his soul across the waves 

In his fancy the Mother steps out a dance 

The world acclaims him poet and sage. 

When seift you draw the sword and say 

"With this | cleave the world in twain" 

And your inner soul echoes that vow 

The Mother shines in the sinews of your arm. 


THE WORLD IS YOURS wat 


Dig Dig Dig 
Dig a pit deep down to the underworld 
precipitate and sink 
Down down down you go 
Go headlong down 
Oh, you insect wallowing in slush 
Bow your head, hand down your face, 
Droop your shoulders, loose your lips 
Contract your mean head,body and soul 
And lick and declare 
To do so is fine and fit. 
Cringe, creep and crawl 
much lower than a dog could do. 
Bend, cling to the lowly dust 
and shrink whithin like a tortoise. 
You spotted beetle and toad 
Cry, bare your teeth in 
s suppliant smile, bend, tremble 
and blabber. 
You indelible stain on the blackness 
= ofthe darkest nights! 
_ A segment of the sagging sinews 
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Lo, Look, Listen! 

Thou art a man just like other men, 
not dust 

Open thine eyes, Stand upright, 
Square thy shoulders 

Lift up thy face 

twist up thy world with thine 

wakeful eyes 

Sound thy heart in joyous laughter 
Lead the world 

Pull down the walls that stand between 
thine house and thy neighbours’ 
Remove the curtain that 

separates street from street, 

Break all barriers and 

Bring all nations together, 

Onward go, upward go 

Make thine ascent up the mounts 
that touch the skies 

Climb up and go on 

Stand thou there and look all around. 
Look around, about, below 

Look upon the peoples of the world 
Look upon the expanse of humanity 
Aye, look upon the legions 

that were born with thee. 

Look upon the oceans of men who 
took thee to them as theirs; 

Cry out "They're mine" and rejoice. 
Expand the mind upto the 

Limitless space beyond all bounds 
Devour these men with thy widened eyes. 
Brace them; Blend with them 

and sing thou art the human ocean. 
No difference No distinction. 

Eat when the world has eaten 

Dress when the others have dressed 
l ll admire you! 
All things are common to all men 
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Conduct the world in common ; 
Even as the sky that spans above all men ; AR 
With surging love and affection a s 
Proclaim this even to 

© dwarfish men. 


THE COSMIC DANCE OF 
MOTHER NATURE 


Oh! joy, joy! joy of the dance 
Of, Mother Nature doth our hearts entrance! 
Oh! joy joy, Joy! 


The spiendour of Her light all space 
prevades all things in its embrace! 
Oh! joy, joy, joy! 


The dark’ning sky,her flowing,flowing hair, 

Her garments tangle floating everywhere; 

Her gleaming smiles the name of lightning bear, 

Her voice, the thunder, all heaven and earth doth tear! 
Oh! joy,joy,joy! 


i ial i tr ol le Se el lt Sell 


One of her hands the gaudy rainbow grasp A 
The all-destructive javelin one hand clasps! $ 
The sparks, her flashing eyes emit like wasps! 
The clouds of darkness flee to die in gasps! 

_ Oh! joy, joy, joy! 


The moon doth hold the candle to Her plat; 
“The sweet cadences of TEMPANGU lay 


ee round; Her, lip ana eyes join in the fray, re 


Oh! jc ay Pj y! J i 
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_At one with reason and with very life 

= She drives all other passions as of strife 
Her poses Her purposes are; Her life 
Our life’ She dances to time's lasting life 
Oh! joy, joy, joy! 


+ 


Jown with ignorance! Down with mankind's foe! 
Dire grovelling poetry with all her curses, so! 
The rule of man o'er man for ever go! 

il Mother from they dance, let freedom, new 
birth grow! 

Oh! joy, joy, joy! 


'HE CARPENTER AND THE BEGGAR 


N In the Lord Haris’ name, O mother, 
Give me a little rice." 
n mendicant said, climbing up the steps. 
He was fat, and on his forehead 
V ere the usual religious marks. 


1 here was a carpenter working 

On the varanda. 

He stopped the begger with a scowl and said, 
G away, man, you won't get anything here". 

| am not asking much," the tiady whined. 
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Every handful given to the like of you 

Will push the nation one step backward!" 
Snapped the carpenter. 

The begger answered, 

"I can quote from the Vedas and the Agamas: 
lam steeped in the puranas and the Epics. 
And you do not know them! 
You are just a carpenter". 


T pant eae 


“Indeed | am," the reply came: 

"And | work by the sweat of my brow. 
But what good are you 

With all your Vedas and your Agamas? 
You only beg!". 


With best compliments from : 


RAVI ELECTRICAL WORKS 


(Motors & Generators rewinders) 


Jyothi Vidyalayam Street, 
Patamata, Vijayawada - 6 
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DNYANESHWARI 
The Fountainhead of Marathi Literature 
Prof. Gangadhar gadgil 


Maharastra is celebrating this year the 700th anniversary of 
Dnyaneshwari, the monumenta! and many splendoured literary cre- 
ation of dnyaneshwar. Dnyaneshwari is the fountainhead or the Gan- 
BG oT gotri of Marathi literature and also of the great Bhakti movement of 

Be Maharastra. It is also one of the finest and to many the most ac- 
ta ceptable interpretation of the Bhagavadgeeta. It gives the Advaita 
philosophy of Shankara, a positive content and makes it relevant to 
the mundane life and concerns of man and society. The world we 
= live in and perceive is not regarded by Dnyaneshwar as merely an 

illusion, but as a manifestation of the ultimate reality which lies be- 
yond the perception of senses and the grasp of logic. Dnyaneshwari 
achieves, what might be considered impossible, by being literature 
and philosophy at the same time. This it does by using images and 
analogies for a cogent and reasoned presentation of a philosophical 
= standpoint. It brings not only philosophy but also ultimate salvation 
within the reach of the common man by pointing out that the best 
= way of attaining it is through Bhakti which anybody can practise even 
though he is not a scholar of a Yogi. It forges a bond of love not 
only between man and man but also between man, the animal world 
and the natural environment. It accomplished a social and spiritual 

revolution and yet stayed within the framework of a tradition. It is a 

work that was not only a beacon of light in the times when it was 
written, but also continues to show us the path even today. 


‘Dnyaneshar and his works have deeply fascinated and moved 
millions in Maharastra. He was one of the four children born to a 
= Sanyasi, who returned to his wife and Grihasthashram on the orders 

of his Guru, who had discovered that he had wronged his wife by 
TE __ abondoning her. What Dnyaneshwar’s father did by resuming his life 
as a married man was a breach of the rigid social code of those times. 
‘The entire family was there fore ostracized and children suffered 


3 for Dnyaneshwar to be embittered. One would have expected the 
flame of hatred in his work. They are, on the contrary, suffused with a 

_ serenity, joy and a deep love for all beings around him. He had tread 
i self from eitherness and hatred and achieved spritual serenity. 

4 

yaneshwari reveals that Dnyaneshwar was well versed in the 
was a trained peumeeee ne: and had mastered yoga. How he — 
Peh AKG 
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has fascinated me endlessly. He must have had a very disciplined 
life both mentaliy and physically to imbibe this learning. Yet he 
carries ali this learning with such ease and thinks and writes with 
such freedom, that one is amazed by his combination of discipline 
and freedom. Moreover, after having practised Yoga and mastered 
philosophy, this teenager evaluates them and concludes very easily 
that Bhakti provides a better path to the ultimate realization of one’s 
identity with Brahma. 


Dnyaneshwar musi have lived a life of austerity and self- denial 
due to social ostracism and long years of training. He belived in Ad- 
vaita philosophy, which calls upon one to move beyond sensuous 
experiences to experience the identity with Brahma. One would 
therefore expect in him a certain lack of interest in the sensuous 
world. Yet Dnyaneshwari is a youthful and joyous celebration of sen- 
suous experiences. Dnyneshwar receives a veritable flood of these 
experiences with open arms without restraint and inhibitions. All his 
senses exultantly receive these experiences. At the same time they 
perceive things in minute detail and with great precision. Images var- 
ied and enchanting form themselves out of these experiences and 
these become the verses of Dnyaneshwari. Images, expressive, apt 
and beautiful carry on their shoulders the palanquin of the philosoph- 
ical content of Dnyaneshwari and as a consequence the philosophy 
itself becomes poetry. 


Another fascinating trait of Dnyneshwar is the combination in him 
of deeply felt humility and supreme confidence. He gives all credit 
for his accomplishments to his Guru, Nivruttinath, who was his elder 
brother. He acknowledges his deep debt to the earlier commentators 
of the Bhagavadgeeta. | have progressed by asking them the way, 
he says. He also gives credit to his audience for making him write 
his great work. He humbly mentions how he is inadequate to fulfill Re 
the great task he has undertaken. Yet he handles the task with such ty 
Supreme self- confidence that one is awed by it. i 


Dnyaneshwar is not overawed by the fact that he is writing about 

Brahma, which lies beyond reason and perception. One can see 
that he is writing out of personal experience. He had experienced 

the Brahma. He had merged his identity with it. Having had the 
experience first hand, he refuses to be guided by what Shankara saya 
about it. He rejects the Mithyavad of Shankara and enunciates his 
own chidvilasvad according to which the perceptible world and the 
individual soul that perceives it are also real and are manifestations of 

= Brahma. He further concludes that Karma is unavoidable and the only 
_ option one has is to perform it either to serve certain personal ends 


a ees 
= a 
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or in a disinterested manner. Knowledge, Karma and Bhakti are three 
paths of realizing and merging one’s identity with Brahma. The path 
he advocates or holds in highest regard is the path of Bhakti rooted 
in knowledge and not divorced from a life of action. Dnyaneshwar 
has thus given his own interpretation of the Bhagawadgeeta. 


lt seems to me that Dnyaneshwari is not just a commentary on 
the Bhagavadgeeta. It seems to be a statement of Dnyaneshwar’s 
own spiritual experience, in seeking which he was guided by the 


Bhagavadgeeta. This is seen in the way in which it has been com- “ 


posed. Dnyaneshwar disposes off briefly or even skips some of the 
verses of the Bhagavadgeeta and he elaborates others at very great 
length. Thus he devotes a large number of verses to the interpreta- 
tion of Ahimsa. Similarly he gives an elaborate account of Kundalini 
Yoga in the sixth chapter, although Bhagavadgeeta it self makes a 
brief reference to Yogic experience and no specific reference to Kun- 
dalini Yoga. There are numerous other instances of this kind which 
indicate that Dnyaneshwari is much more than a commentary on the 
Bhagavadgeeta. It is also a statement of the spiritual experience of 
Dnyaneshwar. He was very much aware of the liberties he was taking 
and confessed so to the audience in the Dnyaneshwari. 


In fact Dnyaneshwar himself does not call his book a commen- 
tary on the Bhagavadgeeta. He describes it as Dharmakeertana, i.e., 
a poetic presentation on Dharma. The choice of poetry as a means 
of interpretation of a religious philosophy was a basic or radical de- 
parture from tradition. What Dnyaneshwar did was to give poetic 
expression to the spiritual experience, with which Bhagavadgeeta 
is concerned. Logic can perhaps lead upto that experience. But 
it cannot be attained through logic. Vishwaroopadarshan in Bha- 
gavadgeeta was not attained through logic but by the grace of Lord 
Krishna. Shankara himself acknowledges that the Brahma is beyond 
the categories of logic and cannot be described except in negative 
terms. Dnyaneshwar, therefore, decided - so at least it seems to me 
- that the experience had to be presented as experience and elab- 


orated in terms of the categories of experience. To do this poetry - 


seemed to him the most appropriate vehicle. 


The whole presentation, however, is not divorced from logic. It 
is through images that the theme is expressed and meanings are 
conveyed. But images and analogies are so apt and so convincing 
that they do or can lead the reader to logical propositions. It is through 
images that philosophical propositions are stated, elaborated and 
-logically justified. It is through images that unacceptable propositions 
are rejected. Yet what the reader experiences is a spiritual journey. 
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When Dnyaneshwar decided to give poetic expression to the 
experience of Brahma, he was faced with another challenge. If the 
experience of Brahma transcends logical categories, it also transcends 
the categories of perceptions and emotions. In fact, it being ineffable 
it transcends language itself. How, then can it be expressed in poetic 
terms? 


Dnyaneshwar was very much aware of this problem. But he 
contended that what seemed impossible could be achieved. With 
supreme selfconfidence he claimed that with his words he could give | 
form and substance to what was insubstantial and could bring within i 
the embrace of the senses, experiences that transcended sensuous 
perception. 


His contention that words could express supreme spiritual expe- 
rience of identity with Brahma is based on what he perceives as the 
limitless expressive power of words. The supreme spiritual experi- 
ence transcends logic and perception, it infact involves the elimina- 
tion of the separate identity of the man who experiences it. Yet it- is 
experienced. If what lies beyond the categories of experience can 
be experienced then it must be capable of being expressed. It can 
be expressed by words which themselves are insubstantial. It is not 
the words of the logician, but the words of the poet that can express 
that experience. 


The analogy of the experience of a Bhakta or devotee would aptly 
explain the situation. The love and devotion of a Bhakta toward God 
presupposes the separate identity of the Bhakta, the world in which 
he lives and the God he worships. But when the Bhakta’s devotion 
reaches its highest level, he experiences a loss of identity and unity 
with God. What the Bhakta experiences can be expressed by words 
in poetry. 


Not only does Dnyaneshwar boldly contend that it can be done. 
He does it. This atleast has been the experience of many devotees, 
whose lives have been trasformed by the experience. This is an 
amazing feat of genius. 


It was inevitable that while doing so, Dnyaneshwar should have 
examined in depth the nature of words, the meanings they can convey 
and the nature and expressive power of poetry. 


Words are insubstantial. Yet they can convey sensuous expe- 
riences with greater intensity than can be done by musical notes, 
fragrances etc., which directly reach the senses. They also contain 
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we = within them meanings that are charged with energy or pulsate with 
life. It is with these words, says Dnyaneshwar, that he would convey 
the supreme and ineffable spiritual experiences. 


Dnyaneshwar propounded a view of poetry, which in some ways 

differed from the one embodied in Sanskrit poetics. For him the Shanta 

___fasais the highest Rasa and poetry to achieve its supreme excellence 

has to carry at least a whiff of the transcendental experience. of the 
Brahma. : 


Dnyaneshwar thus gave a new interpretation of the Bhagavadgeeta; 
used a novel means like poetry to express its essential meanings, 
and propounded a different view of excellence in postry. 


These were revolutionary achievements. But his revolutionary 
impulse did not stop here. He challenged the monopoly of sanskrit 
language as a vehicle of highest intellectual and poetic creations. 

_ He used Marathi, which was the language of the ordinary people to 
= writer his poetic commentary on the Bhagavadgeeta. The deep love 
he expresses for the Marathi language is very moving and what he 
= says about the expressive power of the Marathi language thrills every 
Marathi heart. It will excel nectar in its sweetness, open the mines of 
literary gold and build with Marathi words the steps that lead to the 
deep meaning of Dharma itself-he claims. He not oniy makes such 
claims but fulfills them to the very hilt. 


The sweetness with which he invests Marathi words, the music 
= which he pours into the simple Marathi ovi, the rich and varied imagery 
he creates and the aptness and precision with which it is used, the 
complexity of the reasoning his words embody the ineffable spiritual 
experience they express and the undercurrent of love for humanity 
= which flows through them are beyond compare. Dnyaneshwar is 

one of the greatest treasure of Marathi language. One feels very 
= inadequate as a writer after one has read Dnyaneshwari. 


= By writing the Dnyaneshwari in Marathi, Dnyaneshwar laid the 
= foundations of a social revolution. Dharma or spiritual experience in 


= Potters, cobblers, tailors, maidservants - all shared this spiritual 
= experience and their hearts overflowed with Bhakti. The Varkari move- 
me ntwas founded and it still has hold on the hearts of ordinary Marathi 
le. It preached that God or Parabrahma was accessible to all ir- 
ive of their caste or family background. Even the ignorant and 
te could have access to God through something as simple as — 
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Bhakti. Much has been written about the revolutionary social irnpact 
of the Bhakti movement. Scholars have argued and will continue to 
argue about it. But nobody can deny its tremendous impact. It is but 
appropriate that the founder of this movement himself should have 
been a socially ostracized son of a sanyasi. 


The lives and deeds of Rama and Krishna have provided the basis 
for Bhakti movement in other parts: of India. But in Maharashtra a 
philosophical-poetic.treatise has been its fountain head. One is often 
amazed by the deep spiritual and philosophical insights of ordinary 
people who read or listen to Dnyaneshwari in the towns and villages 
of Maharashtra. Dnyaneshwari has played not only an inspiring but 
also a unifying role in the spiritual life of Maharashtra. It reconciled 
the conflict between the Advaita philosophy and the path of saguna 
Bhakti. It softened the sharp differences between the Shaivas and 
Vaishnavas and brought home to the people the underlying unity of 
the many deities they worshipped. It also brought all the castes on a 
common platform of Bhakti and the Varkari Pantha. 


It is remarkable that Dnyaneshwar, who was a great scholar and 
Yogi, should have realized the superiority of Bhakti as a vehicle of 
supreme spiritual experience. His spiritual experience did not make 
a recluse out of him or isolate him from ordinary people. On the 
contrary he considered spritual duty to share this great experience 
with ordinary people. Even more than a duty it was a compulsion 
born out of love for humanity. It is this love that makes Dnyaneshwar 
such an endearing figure in the pantheon of the makers of Maharashtra. 


His closest friend in his spiritual quest was Namdev who was not 
a learned man but who had reached great spiritual heights through 
his Bhakti. Dnyaneshwar went on a pilgrimage with him in the North. 


It is both interesting and full of deep meaning that Dnyaneshwar, 
who was a revolutionary in so many ways and who had every reason 
to be angry and bitter because of the social ostracism he had to suffer, 
did not attempt a break with society. He did not reject the existing 
social order and try to lay the foundations of a brave new world. 
In fact he underplayed the revolutionary element in his life's work 
and emphasized its close links with tradition. He tried to reinterpret, 
rejuvenate and enrich tradition rather than attempt to destroy it. He like 
other Indian revolutionaries knew that revolutions that destroy tradition — 
do more harm than good. They create more problems than they 
solve. It is curious that many modern historians seem to be coming 
to the same conclusion about revolutions in modern times. 
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That a teenager Dnyaneshwar, embittered by social ostracism, 
should have had such mature wisdom is another interesting and 
remarkable facet of his genius. 


Dnyaneshwar is credited with having performed miracles. These 
miracles by and large did not solve any mundane problems. He did 
not cure anybody of a fatal disease or bring back to life a dead child 
or husband. He did not by his miracles change the social order or 
destroy an invading army. His miracles only concern the spiritual - 
quest of man. He made a wall fly to meet changdeg who was coming 
to him astride a tiger. This was to teach him humility and the proper 
use of Yogic powers. Yogic powers were not to be used to impress 
or intimidate other people. They were to be used to experience the 
Brahma and merge one’s identity in it. 


The way Dnyaneshwar ended his life is quite intriguing. In a 
way it is logical that a believer in Advaita should seek Moksha or 
salvation by finally and once for all merging his identity with the 
Brahma. But Dnyaneshwar could have done it much earlier. He 
did not do so because he wanted to open for the ordinary people 
the path of Moksha through Bhakti which was opened for him by 

. his Guru or preceptor. This he did by writing the Dnyaneshwari. In 
Dnyaneshwari he did not preach that people should withdraw from 
their mundane concerns and cease to earn their bread or discharge 
their duties towards their families and society. This is not a part of 
the teaching of the Varkari Panth which he founded. Why then did 
Dnyaneshwar choose to end his mundane existence through Samadhi. 
How could he conclude that he had completed his assigned role 
in this world, when millions needed to be initiated into the Bhakti 
movement? Moreover he ended his life through Samadhi, which is 
a Yogic method of completely merging one’s identity with Brahma. 
How then could Dnyaneshwar, who looked upon Bhakti as the best 
path to Mukti or Moksha, choose to attain his Mukti through Yogic 
means? 


| am sure that these questions must have occurred to the great 
devotees who followed in his- footsteps and to the scholars who 
have studied his works in great depth. They must have sought their 
answers. In fact, Dnyaneshwar himself could not have been unaware 
of these questions and he was not the one who avoided answering 
~ questions. If he did not answer them when he took his Samadhi, he 
- must have done so in Puyangshwari and his other works. 


One would expect that realization of identity with Brahma would 
create a certain detachment. The heart of a Bhakta is full of love for 
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all beings and things. This seems to imply that Bhaktas do not have 
a special attachment to specific persons or things. Dnyaneshwar, 
however, had a very special attachment to Nivruttinath, his Guru 
and also to Marathi language. He has expressed this love in some 
of the most beautiful and moving verses or ovis he has written. | do 
not know the answers to this apparent contradiction. But to me the 
contradiction makes him even more a lovable person. 


One is dazzled by the muitifarious achievements of this preco- 
cious genius, who was a scholar, a Yogi, a Bhakta, a Poet and a Social 
reformer rolled into one. One is bewitched by the exuberance, beauty 
and aptness of the imagery he uses. The sweetness, softness and 
music of the words and rhythms of his poetry captivate one’s mind. 
Its emotional content enriches and heightens one’s awareness. One 
joins wholeheartedly in the joyous celebration of a great spiritual ex- 
perience. One is deeply moved by the ostracism and suffering to 
which he was subjected and one wonders how these have not even 
touched his poetry and love for humanity. The boldness with which 
he challenges tradition in so many areas of life fills one with awe and 
admiration. The contribution he has made to our lives fills our hearts 
with gratefulness, and the abrupt end he put to his life stuns and sad- 
dens our hearts. 


It is a privilege to remember him on the 700th anniversary of his 
great work. 
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Influence of Independence, 
Andhra and Telangana 
Movements on Telugu Poetry 


Dr. K.V.S. Murti 


indian Independence is perhaps the first great achievement of mankind 
in the twentieth century, a prelude to the deliverance of many a nation 
the world over. The achievement of Indian freedom, from the British 
yoke, is unique in that it wes won mostly by the concept of nonvio- 
lence sans bloodshed. indian intellect coutd spiritually visualize and 
fuse together Indian philosophy of Jnana-Karma-Bhakti and Western 
existential politics, for the unique achievement. 


Selfless leaders sacrificing their all like Gandhi, Nehru, Baiagangadhar 
Tilak, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Tanguturi Prakasam, ©. Rajagopalachari. 


etal, have all contributed to the grand achievement. Butthe movement - 


was not without its violent side which also contributed much to the 
great achievement. 


Sri Aurobindo had written in 1918 that since the Indian upsurge in 
1905 there had been a new awakening, which carne to be known 
as the Renaissance in India. The spirit of Indian independence 
Movement, the ritual of the spinning-wheel (of nonviolence) and the 
swooping-sword (of violence), pervaded and influenced all walks of 
indian life. It left its permanent stamp affecting even Indian literatures 
in the different languages too, in different ways. The influence came 
through direct participation of writers inthe movement and through the 
manifesting atmosphere of the movement as well. The Independence 
Movement has its effect on modern Telugu pcetry also imparting new 
dimensions to modern Telugu literature. 


e > 
In the beWinning, the influence crystallized in the form of passionate 
appreciation of everything Indian and the participation of selfless 
leaders in the movement against the British Raj. In Andhra, writ- 
ers like chilakamarti Lakshminarasimham, Balejepalli Lakshmikantam, 
Gurazada Appa Hao, Garimella Satyanarayana, Rayaprolu Subba Rao, 
Devulapalli Venkata Krishna Sastri, Katuri Venkateswara Rao, Duwvuri 


Rami Reddy, Basavaraju Appa Rao, Vedula Satyanarayana Sastri, - 


Tummala Sitaramamurl Chawdary, Viswanatha Satyanarayana, Ko- 
dali Anjayaneyulu, Jashuva, Karunasri, Indraganti Hanumat sastri, Ab- 
buri Ramakrishna Rao, Paidipati Subbarama Sastri, Etukuri Venkata 
Narasayya, Penumarti Venkata Ratnam, Mangipudi Venkata Sarma, et 
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that spearheaded the Independence Movement. 


“Passionate love of Mother Bharati and National Leaders” and “hatred 
and disregard for the British Raj” and “emotional yearning for Freedom 
of India” pervaded the minds of thinkers. The bisection of Bengal, 
envisaged by the British, first kindled the wrath of Indians. Gandhi's 
proposition of protest through nonviolence and noncooperation (and 
later the the Quit India Concept) catalyzed the enthusiasm of patriots. 
All these ideas were given vent to by writers of patriotic poetry. Poets 
like chilakamarti Lakshminarasimham have composed first patriotic 
poems. He writes: 

Bharata continent is a fine milch cow; 

While Hindus as calves are crying, 

Whites the cunning cowherds 

Are milking binding their mouths tight! 


Garimella Satyanarayana raises his voice high and says: “We don't 
want this White regime.” Gurazada Appa Rao inspires the people: 
Nation means not soil 

Nation means humans, 

Love the nation brother 

Nourish what is said as good brother. 


Rayaprolu Subba Rao preaches: 

Whichever country you go to, wherever you set foot, 
Whatever dais you ascend, whatever anyone says, 
Praise your Mother Bharati, 

Keep up your race’s whole dignity ! 


Poets have praised leaders like Gandhi and Nehru as the great sons 
born to liberate Mother Bharati from the British bondage. For instance, 
Cherukuvada Venkata Narasimham pays glowing tributes to Gandhi: 
Gandhi Mahatma - ocean of loving pity 

Man of pure character - image of righteousness 

Bharata nation's foreign bondage 

To remove is born. 


Further poets have described the spinning-wheel as the “riches of 
the starving poor”. Basavaraju Appa Rao paints and worships the 
tricolour flag In Inspiring poetry: 
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For lion-like heroes red colour 
— For servants of nation white colour 
= For devotees green colour 
Riches for the poor is the gleam of spinning wheel. 


Bag Thus patriotic poets in Andhra have portrayed and glorified every 
= ; aspect concerning the leaders and Independence Movement, and 
~ inspired the people to partake in the ritual of liberating Mother Bharati 
from the British reign. All this direct writing is committed writing of top- 
2 ical interest, contributing to the success of the Liberation Movement: 

ae it serves as the mirror of the history and success of the movement. 


The Independence Movement has catalyed classic writers too to 

articulate literary classics inculcating perennial sense of human liberty 
ie and dignity. One of such writers is Penumarti Venkataratnam. In 
Ti his classic poem “Deepavalinadu”, in terms of the myth of the heroic 

Satyabhama (the consort of Krishna) killing the demon Naraka for the 

liberation of Bhumata ( Mother Earth), the poet conveys the message 
| symbolically that Indian women should fight heroically, smash the 
demon of the British domination, for the happiness and glory of Mother 
Bharati. Another great poet Karunasri Jandhyala Papayya Sastri’s book 
Vijayasri is also an epic conveying the message of heroic fight for 
achieving the glory of complete freedom. He breathes his inspiration, 
from the myth of Mahabharata. The Pandavas send Lord Krishna to 
the Kauravas’ court for peaceful settlement, avoiding bloodshed. But 
Krishna's mission proves a grand failure. Draupadi insists on avenging 
the shame caused by the cruel Kauravas attempiing to disrobe her 
in their court. Peace-loving Dharmaraja reluctantly consents for the 
righteous War of Kurukshetra. Lord Krishna has to revitalize the 
drooping spirit of Arjuna to flare up for victory. Saturated with literary 
ji values and allegorically conveying the message that the glory of 
er freedom should be preserved not only heroically but eternally, the 
i classic is relevant to al! times. The symbolic meaning of the epic is 
that national spirit and Dharma (akin to the Pandavas) should fight 
heroically the illegal power and evil (akin to the Kauravas, like that of 
the British), chase it away, and liberate Mother Bharati. The message 
is conveyed, for instance, in the words of mother Kunti to her sons 
as the Pandavas. She preaches — 
Ss The grand message of vow of national glorious ritual 

Catching, for freedom catch the bow ! 

For the future glory of Bharata children 

Would progress chariot of independence war. 


Es 
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ee Krishna’s rejuvenating message to Arjuna also transpires in dhwanl 

i, ion that Indians should avenge the insult caused to Mother 
or suggestion om 
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_ unity and integrated struggle for the salvation of India. In fact all these 
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India by the British. It is like Karmayoga, fulfilment of selfless duty 
to the nation. In the different characters and situations appears 
a detailed polital allegory in the context of the Indian struggle for 
Independence. But the suggestion of violence for the liberation of 
India is clearly discenible in all these classics. 


The message of Independence Movement is similarly symbolized in 
historical works also sustaining literary beauty and values. Tummala 
Sitaramamurti Chaudary exploits the historical image of the ideal Sikh 
hero, Tej Bahadur, to convey his national fervour. Tej Bahadur did 
not yield to the pressures of the Mogal Emperor Aurangazeb to be 
faithful to him and his Islam. He is an image and symboi of the Indian 
national spirit. He says that, if he is killed, from every drop of his 
blood multitudes of Sikh heroes arisé and destroy the Mogal Empire, 
and deliver Mother India from his clutches. Rajasekhara Satavadhani 
in his book Rana Pratapa Simha Charitramu, and Gadiyaram Sesha 
Sastri in his book Siva Bharatamu, in terms of their portrayals of the 
heroic Rana Pratapa Simha and Chatrapati Shivaji respectively urge 
the people: “To make national Veena ring happiness, rise up”. 


In his book Bharata Swatantrya Sangramamu, Mudigonda Veerabhadra 
Murti remarkably narrates all the events since the time of the Britishers 
setting their feet on India, and vividly portrays the details of the Fight for 
Freedom, at different places in India. The book starts (from the British 
point of view with the so called Sepoy Mutiny) from the Indian point 
of view with the First War of Independence for the liberation of India. k 
He portrays Bahadur Shah telling the Indians that the “misfortune of 
Indian servitude under the British is due to disunity among Hindus 
and Sikhs and Musiims and that they should unite, forgetting their 
differenced, and fight”. Thus the poet conveys the spirit of national 


classic writers conveyed the message of unity in diversity and heroic 
sacrifice for the glory of free India and her great future. 
LL 


During the Independence Movement, leaders like Subhas Chandra i 
Bose, Chandrasekhara Azad, et al, of the North and Alluri Sitarama 
Raju, Subrahmanya Bharati, et al, in the South felt that Independence 4 
could hardly be achieved through nonviolent approach only. Such 
nationalists, supported by intellectuals like Aurobindo Ghose, had 
gone underground and some of them practised terrorist nationalism 3 
against the British. In that approach, nationalists like Amir Chand, 
Balmukund, Ramprasda Bismil, Asfaqualla, Basant Kumar Biswas, — i 
Damodar Chopekar, Bhagat Singh, Avadh Behari, Champak Raman 
Pillai, et al, laid their lives, becoming victims to the British ruthlessness. 
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The spirit of fighting against injustice, implied in the independence 
Movement, has been pervading the minds of succeeding genera- 
tions of Indians even after the achievement of Independence. ‘Un- 
fortunately the concept of inguistic states, and the language policy, 
and reservations, and vote-catching techniques have created fissures 
and schism in the solidarity of the nation. Regionalismn and religious 
fanaticism gradually took roots in India nourished by power-seeking 
politicians. Indian society has come to be divided against itself polit- 
ically, religiously, by casteism and sectarianism, ushered by the cult 
of violence. The situation has its influence of Indian literatures un- 
doubtedly. 


The movement for a separate Andhra State was a kind of semiviolent 
upsurge of the Andhras. The selfless nonassuming younger poiitical 
philosopher Potti Sriramulu undertook fast unto death, dernanding a 
separate State for Andhras, knowing fully well that the Government 
would not yield easily to fulfilling the desire of Andhras. It was after 
his death as martyr, when the Andhra Movement turned violent, that 
his sacrifice could bring Andhras a separate state. 


Andhra poets were inspired by the Andhra Movement.They articu- 
lated poetry paying tributes to the Leaders of the movernent, like 
Potti Sriramulu, Tanguturi Prakasam, et a/. This topical poetry has 
catalyzed Andhra Patriotism, spirit and zeal. Telugu poets referring 
to the past glory of Andhras rekindled the Andhra spirit throught their 
works. Rayaprolu Subba Rao in his book Andhravali raises the slo- 
gan: “My race, my country, my language”. Reinterpreting the past 
glory of Andhras, for the present fighting generation, he preaches 
that that inspiration of greatness is to be recaptured by Andhras to 
keep up their prestige. He reminds Andhras of ‘Telugu Katti’ ‘Telugu 
Rekha’, and ‘Telugu Vani’, and voices that Andhras should achieve a 
separate state at any coat. In this context that books like Viswanatha 
Satynarayana’s Andhra Paurushamu remind of heroic Andhras of an- 
tiquity like Prataparudra, Krishnadevaraya, Bobbili Paparayudu, et al, 
and imply that Andhras should breathe their heroism and inspiration 
afresh, and regenerate that Andhra prestige, and should be able to 
command even the gods. Tummala Sitarama Murti Chandramurthy 
reminds Andhra women in the present context that they should trans- 
form themselves and imbibe the heroic spirit of the great women of 
the past and uphold the dignity of Andhra Lakshmi. 


The Telangana Movement was again a replica of the Independence 
Movement, the Telangan partiots fighting the tyranny of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and his Razakars. For exmple, Seshadri Ramana Kavulu 
in their book Nizam Rashtra Prasasti describe the history of the past 
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Telangana like Anapotana Nayaka, Ganapati Deva, Prataparudra, and 
Prolaraju; classical poets like Kancharla Gopanna, Somanatha, Modili 
Singanna, and Srinatha; places of rnighty forts as symbols of heroism 
at Amaravati, Orugailu, and Knhammammetty; and inspire the people 
of Telangana in the context of the movement to rise afresh and revive 
the ancient prestige and glory of Telangana. 


There are again versatiie poets like Dasarathi and Narayana Reddi, et 
al, who gradually changed with the changing times and articulated po- 
etry influenced by the Independence Movement, Andhra Movement, 
and Telangana Movement. For instance; Dasarathi has started writ- 
ing first in the romantic manner and gradually gets influened by the 
movemenis. in his anthology Agnidhara, Sustaining literary beauty, 
he praises India as Ambika and says that she is more glorious that 
Adilakshmi, Kausthubham, and Kalpakam, for the reason that she is 
the mother of All. He pays rich tributes to leaders like Gandhi, Nehru, 
and others as Vattikota Alwaruswami (who unfortunately died prema- 
turely), as the true sons of Bharata Mata born to liberate the Mother 
from the British bondage. !n his book Mahandrodayam, Dasarathi in 
ecstatic joy writes that the achievement of Visalandhra is like “Singing 
of Mango”, and ‘Laughing of Spring’. He not only supported and 
took part in the Telangana Movement, but has dedicated the book 
Rudraveena to Telangana he praises Telangana as the kind mother 
that delivered and brought him up. In the two books, Rudraveena and 
Punarnavam, supporting Telangana Movement, he describes in detail 
the heroism of Andhras who took part in the movement, and con- 
demns the treachery of the Nizam of Hyderrabad. Just as the Indian 
National Congress detested the British for lording it over cruelly ex- 
ploiting the Indians, Kundurti Anjaneyulu in his book Telangana detests 
the Nizam’s authority for diabolic bossing over exploiting the Andhras 
and projects his joy over the success of the Telangana Movement. 


He writes: 

Prestige-river of race 

Breaching banks swelled: 

Nawab’s head drooped down to earth. 


Others like Ramana Reddy, Gangineni, Kaloji also articulated inspiring 
poetry in praise and success of Telangana Movement. 


Kavikondala Venkata Rao decribes Visalandhra as the great mother 
of Andhra people. Narayana Reddi hails the emergence of Andhra 
Pradesh in his Diwela Muwalu: 

Making life symbol of fire our Telugu 

Man earned today the fruit of ritual! 
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With immense love for Andhra and the movement, the great con- 
temporary traditional poet Madhunapantula Satyanarayana Sastri has 
composed the finest historical epic Andhra Puranamu. 

IV 


The spirit and zeal of Independence moverment has been pervad- 
ing and flowing through the veins of post-Independence generations 
also. Fighting injustice and partiality, oppression and deprivation, 
favouritism and groupism, of the privileged sections and people, in 
the country, has become the live force of emotional revolt against them. 
Writers turned fighters forr recognition, raising their voices against 
erring and selfish individuals, governments, managements, and in- 
stitutions. Poets voiced their anguish and concern for the suffereing 
people and the future generations. A tendency known as “angst”, 
looking at everything from human existential point of view and the 
happy progress of mankind economically, socially and intellectually, 
in time and space, came to be adopted by writers. Three distinct 
groups of writers, Progressive Poets and Naked Poets and Revo- 
lutionary Poets, in poetic evolution, came to be identified by virtue 
of their liberal ideas, aching for freedom and free expression sans 
restrictions. Poets like Dasarathi and Narayana Reddi started their 
poetic endeavours first in the tradition of Romanticism, and gradu- 
ally leaned towards the new trends as they have become the fashion 
of the day. Srirangam Srinivasa Rao (Sri Sri) can be regarded as a 
trend-setter and originator of the new poetry. To this group belong 
poets like Kundurti Anjaneyulu, Bellamkonda Ramadas, Elchuri Sub- 
rahmanyam, Avamtcha Somasunder, Arudra, Anisetty, Narapa Reddy, 
Rentala Gopalakrishna, Gangineni, Ramana Reddy, Devarakonda Bal- 
agangadhara Tilak, Gunturu Seshendra Sarma, et al. 


Induced by the spirit of Independence Movement and the conse- 
quent revolt of protest against injustice, topical or committed poetry 
came into existence. Of the Progressive Poets, unique writers atric- 
ulated classic poetry too sustaining perennial literary values. Sistla 
Umamaheswara Rao in his poetic anthology Navami Chiluka appeals 
that ignorance in the masses is to be eliminated with revolutionary 
zeal. In his next anthology Vishnu Dhanuvu, he depicts Lord Sri Rama 
as Andhra and his love for Sita an nationalism and patriotism. 


In fact the inspiration for the poetry of Sri Sri is the neopoetic imag- 
ination of his own brother Srirangam Narayana Babu embedded in 
his book Rudhira Jyoti, in which Narayana Babu has championed with 
progressive urge the cause of the deprived poor against the cruelty 
and evil of the privileged sections of our society. Sri Sriis a great poet 
of humanism: he is a champion of the depressed and the underpriv- 
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ileged. The vaulting spirit of revolt (of the Independence Movement) 
and reform appears even in the very rhythm he has selected for his 
articulation, which is evident in his classic Mahaprasthanam, as in the 
following lines: 

Move forward, move forward 

pushing we will go up and up 
Treading march singing song........ 


He gives vent to his revolutionary spirit and challenge against oppres- 
sion and domination very vehemently in the following lines: 
Kanakadurga’s roaring lion shaking mane yawned 

Indradeva's mighty elephant roaring challenged ........ 


He writers for the unity and prosperity of th workers world, and the 
prosperity of the labourers universe, deploring the attitude of the | 
bossing people. He questions: “ what is there to be proud of in — | 
the history of any Nation?” and tells that “The entire history of 
mankind is but servitude under aliens”. Sometimes he strikes from i 
the individual’s point of view, universalism also: | 
| too becoming world- lotus’s | 
white petal will be budding! 

| too becoming universal veena’s 
String will go as musical scales! 


Rentala Gopalakrishna asks the people to get up fro their slumberr 
and revolt, to establish a new society of equality and justice. 


Expressing all their wrath against the political bosses and the privi- 
leged people, considering them as “Lords of Flies”, sympathizing with 
the depressed and suffereing classes and championing their cause, 
leaning towards the Marxist and communist and Naxalite tendencies, 
some educated and unemployed or underemployed angry young 
men articulated new type of poetry which has come to be labelled as 
Digambara Kavita or Naked Poetry: they are known as Naked Poets. 
Prominent among them are: Kesava Reddy, Veeraraghavachari, Mad- 
hava Reddy, Bhaskara Reddy, Manmohan Sahai, and Venkateswara 
Rao, whose pen-names respectively are Nagnamuni, Jwalamukhi, 
Nikhileswar, Charabandaraju, Bhairavayya, and Mahaswapna. Jwala- 
mukhi writes that peace cannot be established unless all those who 
are aged-more than fifty years are at once massacred and that re- 
ligion that debased man should be erazed: Nikhileswar writes that 
there is endless sorrow in the world, and in this age to establish anew 
society individual sacrifice is important: Charabandaraju feels that 
melancholy and loneliness are far better than living among the cruel 


aristocrrats and that he has spite and hatred only against God, who È 
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has given misery to the deprived: Mahaswapna feels that he is born 
to tear off the shround covering the world: Bhairavayya intends to 
be laughing even if science explodes the world, and Volcano bursts 
in the heart, and desires to make Changalva flowers blossom in cre- 
mation or burial grounds: Nagnamuni likes the melancholic rumbling 
in the voice of Saigal, and the dark embrace of the clock-hands at 
twelve midnight, and he also feels that it is great fortune at feast to 
be able to be breathing in this world of crushing problems. They 
ahve used their pen-names as the names of the years; ‘hope’, ‘antu- 
ish’, ‘tears’, ‘alcohol’, ‘passion’, and ‘melancholy’ are their seasons; 
friendship’, ‘freedom’, ‘forwardness’, ‘creation’, ‘enlightenment’, ‘end- 
lessness’, and ‘progress’ are the names of their weeks; ‘dik’ is the 
name they have adopted to their poetic metre, which turns out to be 
the unrestricted verse libre. They deplore the misfortune of the peo- 
ple who are trodden under the iron heals of riches and power, and 
desire that the present chaotic society should be crazed and a new 
casieless and creedless economically equal society hsould be cre- 
ated, and feel that armed revolution is the only means of achieving a 


_ new sociai order, Mahaswapna writes: 


Becoming opening third eye 

Becoming bow on the fiddle of time 
Becoming cyclone on slumber-sea of history 
| Naked Poet an coming. 


The spirit of Freedom Movement and the cult of violence are thus 
clearly visible flowing through the name and nature, ideas and ideals 
of the Naked Poets. They wish to disrobe society and expose the 
naked truth of suffering and injustice and evil in Andhra and the entire 
India. 


While the Naked Poets are the more dynamic successors of the 
Progressive poets, the Revolutionary Poets are the most dynamic 
succeessors of the Naked and Progressive Poets. They are more 
violent in tendency. The selfish destructive politics in the country 
is the propelling force of their poetic articulation: they prescribe 
armed revolution particularly for emoving social and economic in 
equality and creating employment and occupational opportunities for 
all for happy living. The aim of these writers is to earn freedom to 
the suppressed and deprived classes. Through their writings, they 
intend to educate the common people and streamline their attention 
for revolution against the govening institutions. They believe that the 
political and economic systems have become rotten and hence they 
are to be rejected, and selfless and competent and noble-minded 
persons should be entrusted with the task of rehabilitating justice 
and equality. “It is the moral responsibility and duty of the people 


` 


to regain the lost soul of they Society.” Kundurty Andjaneyulu says: 3 
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“Marxist and Communist idealism is the backbone of the Progressive 
and Naked and Revolutionary Poets.” In the poetry of these three 
groups of writers the same cult of violent (Independence) movement 
appears infiltrated gradually narrowing down from the wider outlook of 
national freedom and glory to the narrow outlook of individual liberty 
and benefits. 


The Independence Movement undoubtedly imparted new dimensions 
to Indian poetry, including Andhra poetic muse, which are peculiar 
to Indian literatures. There is a transition from the wide-ranged ob- 
jective romantic imagination to a concrete individualized subjective 
realism, in the context of the Independence and Andhra and Telan- 
gana Movements and life in independent India and Andhra. 


Telugu poetry too has contrivuted to the success of the triple move- 
ments in India and Andhra and Telangana, inspiring even unpoetic 
minds to selfless action.Slogan-shouting has taken deep roots in po- 
etry. Andhra poets ahve become bold to rebel against established 


injustice and evil of administration and society, and serve as socieal 


reformers. Poets have explored and exposed the deeper regions of, 
human psyche and personal problems making a plea for rectifica- 
tion. Thus Telugu poetry today has become more mundane. Po- 
ets in exposing psychological depths have adopted new techniques 
like stream-of-consciousness, self- styled metres, free verse, prose- 
poetry, only exhausting all possibilities to the point of decadence in 
poetic imagination. Half-baked younger poets talk of social aware- 
ness , without knowing-even its name and nature, today. Now there 
appears a tendency for a healthy revival, a yearning for glorification 
of poetic articulation, which in sri-Aurobindo’s sense can be “Over- 
head Poetry”. Untouched by Atropos, let Clothos preside over, and 
Lachesis bless the muse to be immortal nourishing national unity, 
prosperity and glory! 


Read Triveni 
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Tuberculosis and La Belle 
Dame sans Merci: John Keats 
Purasu Balakrishnan 


The tragedy of tuberculosis is well exemplified in the life of 
John Keats the poet who, in the words of Matthew Arnold, is with 
Shakespeare. He had a productive period of only five years, and he 
died of the disease at twenty-five after trials and tribulations enough 
to snuff out creativity in a lesser man. 


‘A theme worthy of Sophocles,’ he said of the fate of his younger 
brother Tom dying of the same disease. Such indeed was the theme 
in the case of the poet, more truly than in the case of his brother, the 
greater for its being shorn of the element of a practical joke which, to 
some extent, made a mockery of his brother’s condition. Living upon 
his pulse (to use his words which he employed in a different context) 
Keats produced a matchless poem of a haunting and magical quality, 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci, which is a lyrical cry of youth, stifled and 
killed by the disease. Indeed tuberculosis among diseases in unique 
in havingg the finest monument erected to it, thanks to Keats who saw 
his brother, a victim of the disease, grow ‘pale and spectre-thin, and 
die.’ It is no wonder that the poet the apostle of ‘negative capability’ 
(in his own words) who said, ‘If a sparrow came before my window, 
| take part in its existence and peck about the gravel,’ was able so 
closely to identify himself with his dying brother, two years his junior, 
and traversa the realm of La Belle Dame sans Merci. 


Keat’s early traumatic experiences had served to build up_a 
strength and resource of character which marked the man. In 1804 
when he was only nine his father Thomas Keats, a common groom, 
died of a fall from horse-back which resulted in a fractured skull, 
leaving four children, of whom the poet was the eldest. In just over 
two months his mother remarried. Years later, he wrote to Reynolds, 
‘Axioms in philosophy are not axioms until they are proved upon our 
pulses... You will know exactly my meaning when | say that now | 
shall relish Hamlet more than | have ver done.’ His mother returned 
home only to take to bed and die of tuberculosis when he was fifteen. 
A year after her death he began his five years’ apprenticeship to 
Thomas Hammond, an apothecary. This period was the seen-time of 
his soul when, three after-noons every fortnight, he would walk two 
miles to Enfield to meet his friend Cowden Clarke to revel with him 
in Shakespeare, Milton and Spenser. In 1813 when he was eighteen 
he wrote his first poem. IN 1815 he registered at Guy's Hospital for a 
twelve months’ practice in surgery. He became a well-educated and 
well-trained medical practitioner. But his end and aim was poetry, 
and he never wavered from it. He had a premonition that he might 
not have enough time granted him to grean his teeming brain of its 
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ideas, and he wrote a sonnet, ‘Like a sick eagle looking at the sky’, 
indicating this. 


The year 1818, when he was twenty-four years old, saw him at a 
crisis of his affairs. He had given up the medical profession to devote 
himself to poetry. He was faced with the problem of living. The muse 
left him to poverty and savage redicule. He had fallen headlong in 
love with the beautiful Fanny Brawne. He had contracted tuberculosis 
from his brother Tom who was seriously ill and whom he was nursing 
assiduously, hardly ever leaving his side. His own death-warrant, as 
he called it, in the ferm of gross arterial bleeding from the lungs, was 
only a year away. He was confined to the nouse by the orders of his 
doctor. A sore throat which he had contracted two years earlier at 
Oxford had been wrongly diagnosed as syphilitic, and he was being 
dosed with large doses of mercury which had resulted in sore gums 
and nervousness. He had not heard from his brother George who 
had emigrated to America and was asking him for money to buy one 
thousand and four hundred acres on the Birkbeck settlement. His 
sister Mary was to be taken away from the Misses Tuckeys’ School 
since she had passed her fifteenth birthday. His friend Haydon noted 
that while he painted, Keats would sit for hours silent. 


The wonder was that in the midst of these harrowing experiences 
he could write poetry. On February 17 he laid aside ‘The Eve of St. 


` Marks’ in the middle, dismissing it and the earlier ‘The Eve of St. 


Agnes’ as little pieces, and turne to write a major work. This was 
‘Hyperion’. The progress on it was naturally slow. 


On February 18 he had news that Fanny Brawne and her mother 
would be moving in April to live néxt door to him. He had no money. 
On April 2 he drew the last remnant of what George had left behind. 
With this he cleared his debts and fortified himself for his lodgings 
in summer. On April 3 Fanny Brawne moved to his vieinity. He was 
having temperature and night sweats. Tom was near his death. Keats 
saw the pallor - the lily - on Tom's brow, and the rose - the hectice 
flush of the fever - on Tom’s cheek, and the parched lips open. Tom 
told Keats that he was dying of his love for a girl, by name Amena. 
Keats, from the enquiries he made discovered that it was a hoax 
played on Tom by his school - fellow Charles Wells who had sent 
Tom forged letters under the fictitious name of Amena, supposedly 
a French girl, addressing Tom as knight. Keats, infuriated, wrote ° 
murderously’ about this to George. His negative capability was such 
that his imagination rode on some light verses over this situation, 
characterizing George as an ape, Tom as a fool and himseelf as a 


dwarf. Outwardly the round of life’s trivialities went on as before. But 
in lonely communion with his soul, the poet sat and wrote ‘La Belle 


Dame sans Merci’. 
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Of this poem Robert Gittings, modern biographer of Keats, says: 


So much went into this almost fragmentary poem, so much has 
been interpreted from it that any examination must start with the 
warning that nothing one says either about its origins or its effects 
can fully explain it. Ali that can be said in a general way is that in 
this magical poem the identification of Love and Death, implicit in the 
Darkness sonnet, the end of Bright Star and the Dante sonnet is made 
explicit, and that this is a theme to which Keats returns all through 
the rest of his writing life. 


Such a poem which, again in the words of Robe+ Gittings has 
the cadence of Wordsworth, the nightmare quality of Coleridge, the 
medieval setting of Spenser and the picture of melancholy. of Burton, 
needs to be read in full for a proper appreciation of it, and wee give 
it in full: 


O WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge is wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
.O What can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and-woe-begone? ; 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest's done. 
| see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 
| met a lady In the meads, 
Full beautiful - a faery's child, 
Her hair aws long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 
| made a garland for her head, 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone, 
She look’d at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 
| set heer on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
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For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. | 
She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said - 
'| love thee true!’ 
She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 
And there | shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four 
And there she lulled me.asleep, 
And there | dream’d - ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream | ever dream'd 
On the cold hill’s side. 
| saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried - 'La Bella Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall !’ 
| saw their starved lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 
And | awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 
And that is why | sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Tom Keats died on 1 Dacember 1918. Writing about him in 
November 1918, the poet noted, ‘The last days of Tom were of the 
most distressing nature.’ Ke told Severn that not only was his brother 
dying but that with the ebbing tide of life was going more and more 
of his own vitality. This, culminating in the wish for death under cover 
of love, is expressed in the Star sonnet: 


To hear, to feel her tender-taken breath, 
Half-passionless, and so swoon to death, 
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and again, in a pure isolated form in ‘Ode to Darkness’: 
Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed 
But Death is intenser - Death is Life’s high meed: 


La Bella Dame is both the Love that he loved and feared to 
lose and the Death that he feared and in despair mystically loved. 
Tuberculosis, taking on the form of Death, and as the lining on the 
cloud’s edge, Fanny Brawne, assumed the shape and image of La 
Belle Dame sans Merci in the poem, symbolizing love and death and 
poesy transfiguring life and death into a mystery of beauty without 
mercy. 


A side - light is thrown on this image by the fact that Keats 
smothered his love in order to write poetry. When he happened to 
come to London from the Isle of Wight he kept away from Hampstead 


` where Fanny lived. He wrote to her, ‘Am | mad or not? | love you 


too much to venture to Hampstead.’ He knew that he could never 
marry her whom he desperately loved. When mortally sick in Rome 
from haemorrhages he wrote to his friend Charles Brown. ‘If | had any 
chance of recovering, this passion will kill me. the very thing which | 
want to live for will be the great occasion of my death. Who can help 
it? Were | in health it would make me ill. How can | bear it in my 
state?’ This is the cry of a man in the mortal clutches of the disease. 
‘I see ev'n now, 
Young Keats, a flowering laurel on your brow,’ 


so wrote Leigh Hunt of Keats in an expansive after-dinner mood, 
twining a chaplet of laurel round Keats's forehead. 


A few years later Keats wrote of the wretcheed knighi of La Belle 
Dame sans Merci: 


| see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew. 


La Belle Dame sans Merci symbolizes both the laurel and the lity, 
the laurel of love and the lily of tuberculosis, on the cold hill’s side of 
Love-Death. Love and poetic aspiration prove to be a greater burden 
than frail youth can bear along with merciless life and intimidating 
death. Keats himself was wncompassed by all these all at once. 
Nowhere else is expressed so poetically, hauntingly and tragically 
the human cry for love and beauty smothered by the hard realities of - 


_ life, disease and death, the spark in man to be love enkindled being 


quenched by the stress and strain that life and even love in such a 
situation are to the adolescent. 
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METHODOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF THE GITA RAHASYA 


Dr.S. K. BASU 


Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak(1956 - 1920) was a great son of 
mother India. A fornt- cranes patriot, a reputed journalist, an eminent 
educationist, a profound scholar, and a man of spotless personal 
characted and integrity, he made his mark in whatever he undertook. 
But perhaps the greatest achievement of his life, for which he will be 
remembered and respected so long as Hinduism survives, is his Gita- 
Rahasya, a scholarly and original interpretation of the Bhagavadgita, 
written in Marathi, during the period from November 1910 to March, 
1911 - while he was interned in Mandalay jail for his role as a freedom 
fighter. 

In the Gita-Rahasya Tilak has tried to unravel the real import 
of the advice given by Lord Krishna to Arjuna, on the battlefield 
of Kurukshetra, just before commencement of the fratricidial was 
between the kauravas and the pandavas. 

The urge for undertaking such an intellectual exercise arose out of 
Tilak’s conviction that the existing commentaries on the bhagavadgita, 
written by the great medieval scholars (Acharyas) were biased, and 
hense, do not provide a correct interpretation of Lord Krishna's utter- 
ences on the battlefield. 

The Gita is universally acknowledged to be one of the three 
authoritative works or pillars of the Vedanta philosophy (known as 
Prasthanatrayi), the other two being the Upanishads and the Brah- 
masutra. The Upanishads are many in number, and written as they 
were by different authors at different times, contain diverse philosoph- 
‘ical views, some of which are prima facie mutually contradictory. 
Therefore, ordinary readers find it difficult to understand their true 

` significance. 

In the Brahmasutra (also known as the Vedanta Sutra andSariraka 
Sutra) an attempt was made by Badarayana to harmonise the teachings. 
of the Upanishads. But the result has not be very satisfactory, as the 
Sutras are written in the form of brief aphorisms and have again been 
interpreted differently by various scholars representing differei:t sects, 
viz. Shakara(Advaita or monism), Ramanuja(Visistadavaita or quali- 
fied monism), Nimbarka(Bhedaveda or difference and non-difference), 
Madhava (Dvaita or dualism), and Vallabha (Sudhadvaitavada or pure 
non-dualism). 

The Gita is a relatively consistent and compact work of seven 
hundred verses, divided into eithteen chapters, and its language is 
lucid and inspiring. It is believed to contain the quintessence of Hindu 
Philosophy, as its author, Lord Krishna, tries to harmonise various 
conflicting beliefs and religious practices current at that time. Its 


Ls appeal to successive generations of Hindus over a period of Toe 
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than tow thousand years has been unique in the history of any reli- 
gious scripture. Millions of Hindus read it regularly for guidance and 
inspiration. Even many non-Hindus have acclaimed it as a great work 
in the realm of philosophy and ethics. 

Devout Hindus consider the Vedas and the Upanishads(the latter 
forming the concluding protions of the former) to be of divine origin. 
They were revealed to the sears(Hishis) and, were not man-made. 
Hence they enjoy the highest status in Hindu thought. Every religion 
deals broadly with two kinds of problenis; namely, those concerning 
the fundamental tenets and ideals that remain valid for all times and 
under all circumstances; and those which relate to the social, political 
and economic issues, and problems of the time. in Hindu thought 
the former is referred to as Sruti or knowledge revealed to the seers 
-and the latter as Smriti, or that which is the creation of great saints 
and seers. Sruti always enjoys a higher status because it forms the 
fundamental basis of a religion which cannot be questioned by any 
body without being a heretic. 

Although the Bhagavadgita is not aSruti text, nevertheless, it 
enjoys a very high status as a religious work. Every devout Hindu 
believes Lord Krishna, the author of the Gita, to be an Avatar or 
incarnation of God. The words coming out of the mouth of the God 
incarnate have, therefore, the highest validity and respactability in the 
eyes of believers. 

Moreover, the Gita discusses certain issues concerning man's 
duty in critical situations of life along with the criterion for judging what 
is right and what is wrong. Metaphysical questions are discussed in 
the contest of certain live issues that confront man every now and 
then. Hence, the Gita is used by millions as a moral and spiritual 
reference book for guidance in worldly life. This is not the case with 
many other scriptures. 

The kind of problem that Arjuna faced several thousand years 
ago, are faced by most of us at certain critical moments in our lives. 
And the solution offered by the Lord in the distant past, remains valid 
even today, for they are based on a iogical exposition of the nature 
of the ultimate reality er truth and man’s place and duty in the world. 
So long as the creation will continue man will again and again, be 
confronted with the same kind of problem as Arjuna faced, and will 
also be forced to seek proper solutions to them. The validity of the 
Gita is, therefore, universal and eternal. 

Nevertheless, the interpretation of the message contained in 
the Gita has been a subject of fierce controversy. Obviously, Lord 
Krishna must have offered some specific advice to Arjuna in order to 

anabel him to overcome the dilemma confronting him at that point 
of time. But scholars have interpreted the same words In different 
ways, thereby creating a lot of controversy and confusion. This is 
quite natural, for the prestige of the Gita is so great and Its appeal so 
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universal that each and every sect tried to find support in it for the 
„particular religious views held by it. Even in our day to day mundane 
activities often we try to justify our actons and views on the authority 
of some great personality or book. No wonder, therefore, that the 
great medieval religious leaders representing various sects tried to 
enlist the support of the Gita in favour of their respective views. 

In his boyhood Tilak was often told by his elders that if one wanted 
to attain salvation (Moksha) one must renounce the world and become 
a Sanyasin. This set him thinking. The question that arose in his 
mind was; does Hinduism want a devotee to give up or renounce the 
world in order to be able to attain the perfection of manhood? Tilak 
was also told that the Bhagavadgita was universally acknoledged as 
4 book containing all the essential principles of the Hindu religion. 
- Therefore, he thought that the Gita must.provide an answer to his query 
and hence started studying it objectively without any pre-conceived 
ideas. The conclusion he arrived at was that "the Gita advocated the 
performance of action in this world even after the actor has achieved 
the highest union with the Supreme Deity by Jnana (Knowledge) or 
Bhakti(Devotion)" ' 


How and on what basis Tilak arrived at the above conclusion 
will be discussed elsewhere. Here we are primarily concerned with 
the methodology adopted by him and the influence of Positivism as 
propounded by Auguste Comte (the celebrated nineteenth Century 
French Philosopher) and some others on the author. 

Comte(1798 - 1857) advocated adoption of the positive or scien- 
tific methodology, as opposed to the theological and metaphysical 
methodologies, used in earlier times. According to the Positive phi- 
losophy, it is not possible for man to know the essence of phenomena. 
We know only the constant relations between phenomena, the relation 
of succession and of similarity among facts or the constant resemb- 
lences whichlink phenomena together. The constant sequences, are 
termed their laws. "The laws cf phenomena are all we know respect- 


Ing them. Their essential nature, and their ultimate causes, either ` 


efficient or final, are unknown and inscrutable to us.? "According to 
Positivism, therefore, the origin and the end of the things are insol- 
uble problems. “Only that which lies intermediate between the two 
Inscrutable termini of the world is an object of knowledge.™ 

According to Comte, the theological, the metaphysical and the 
positive methods have been successively used in human history. 
The theological age continued from the beginning of civilization upto 
about 1300 A.D. Then began the metaphysical age which ended in 
about 1800 A.D. Afterwords the scientific age, which is characterized 
by emphasis on analysis of phenomena began. The positive method 
Supports the value of science for prediction and social control. 
Comte says: 
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"In whatever way we study the general 
- development of the huma intellect, 
whether according to the rational 
method or empirically, we discover, 
despite of all seeming irregularities, 
a fundamental law to which its progress 
is necessarily and invariably subjected. 
This law consists in the fact that, the 
mental constitution of man, und every 
portion of it, of necessity, passes 
through three successive phases, the 
, Theological, the Metaphysical and the 
positive or physical. Thus man began 
by considering phenomena of every kind 
as dueto the direct and continuous 
influence of supernatural agents; he 
next regarded them as products of 
different abstract forces, residing 
in the bodies but distinct and hetero- 
geneous; while he ends by viewing them 
as subjected to a certain number of 
natural and invariable laws which are 
merely the general expression of the relations 
observed in their development."4 
Sheer dialectcal argumentations of the Cartesian and Hegelian 
type become negative. Hence, Comte argued that it was essential to 
utilise the positive methods and techniques of science for progress of 
civilization. This method supports the value of science for prediction 
and social control. In place of efficient and final causes, it lays em- 
phasis on concomitance andsequence of phenomena for a scientific 
organisation of society. But the Positive philosophy " is not a recent 
invention of M.Comte, but a simple adherence to the traditions of all 
great scientific minds whose discoveries have made the human race 
what it is". Before Comte Kant also had maintained that we know 
nothing of Things in Themselves, (Noumena) but only of things as 
they are presented for us(Phenomena) though he admitted that be- 
yond the world of sense there may exist an omnipotent, omniscient 
cause of the world. 
As Mill rightly points out, the Positive mode of thought is not 
necessarity a denial of the supernatural; it merely throws back that 
question to the origin of all things. " If the universe had a beginning, 


$ its beginning by the very condition of the case, was supernatural; the 


of nature cannot account for their own origin"®. 

In the third chapter of theGita-Rahasya, sub-titled Karma-Yoga- 
stra, Tilak.aas, briefly, examined the different methods of scientific 
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exposition, according to both Indian and Western theories. He says 
that the subject matter of any science may’ be discussed in three 
different ways, Adhi-Bhautika, (positive or materialistic), Adhi-Daivika 
(theological) and Adhyatmika (metaphysical). Citing the example of 
the Sun he says that when we look upon it not as a deity, but a "round- 
mass of gross matter made up of the five primordial elements, ard 
examine its various properties, such as its hear, or light, or weight, 
or distance, or power of attraction, etc., that becomes the positiv 
or material examination of the Sun." 7. This method is used in al 
modern sciences, such as chemistry and physics, and Tilak adds that 
"materialists imagine that when they have examined in this way the 
visible properties of any object, that is all the need to do and that it 


is useless to further examine the objects in the world."8 


But if this method is descarded and an attempt is made to discover 
what lies at the root of the rnaterial world, that is, “whether the activities 
of the objects are due to some inherent properties in them, or there is 
some other power or principle behind those activities, then one has 
to transcent the material examination of the object."9 Repeating the 
example of the sun Tilak argues that if it is held that there “exists a 
deity called the ‘Sun’ which dwells within it, and that this deity carries 
on the activities of the material Sun, such examination is called an 
Adhi-Daivika (Theological) examination of the object." 19 According to 
this theory all worldly objects have their respective presiding deities 
without which activities of the former will stop. 

The third theory is that "there exists in this world some Spiritual 
Force, i.e., factor of consciousness (eicehakti) impreceptible to the 
organs, which carries on all the activities of the external world; and 
that this spiritual force exists in the human body in the shape of an 
Atman and acquaints the human being with the entire creation." a 
There also exists a corresponding supreme power of force (commonly 
referred to usBrahman). Which controls the entire creation and without 
which all worldly activities will cease. This is called an Adhyatmika 


- (metaphsical) point of view. i 
These three ways of viewing the world have been in existence for 


a very long time and they have been followed even in Hindu religious 
books such as the Upanished and the Bhagavadgita. Tilak quotes 
the examples found in theBrihadaranyaka and other Upanishads while 
considering whether the organs of perception (Jananendriya) or the 
vital force (orana) is superior, and adds that in deciding this question 
the respective strengths (of the Organs andPrana are considered. 
"Once from the point of view that they have deities like Agni etc., 
and again by considering their subtle (metaphysical i.e. adhyatmika) 
forms (Br. 1.5.1 and; chan. 1. and 3, kausi 2,8,) and the consideration 
of othe form of the/svara at the end of the seventh chapter and 
in the beginning of the righth chapter of the Gita is also from this 
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point of view. "12 Out of these three methods discussed above, Tilak 
prefers the metaphysical (Adhyatmika) method, on the ground that 
Indian religious writers attach a higher importance to it. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters of the Gita Rahasya Tilak has exam- 
ined various theories of happiness and unhappiness, as advocated by 
materialistic schools, such, as, the gross hedonism of Charvaka and 
Jabali, the refined hedonism of Hobbes and Helvetius, the altruism of 
Sidgwick and the utilitarianism of Bentham, Mill and Shaftesbury, and 
has rejected al of them as inadequate. Supporting the metaphysical 
point of view he says: 

"... our philosophy of Karma-Yoga has 
ultimately come to the conclusion that 

the doctrines of the benefit of everybody’ 

or 'the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’, or ’the highest development of 
humanness’, or other such external test or 
Materialistic methods of determining 
questions of Morality are inferior tests . . ." 13 

In the sixth chapter Tilak has examined the intuitionist schooi of 
ethics as propounded by Christian writers. He considers this theory 
as unsatisfactory on the ground that "besides mind and intellect, there 
is no foundation for recognizing the existence of a separate and 
independent entity like conscience or moral intuition".14 He feels 
that intuition is included in Vyavasayatmika buddhi or pure reason. 

After discussing the various standards of ethical action as advo- 
cated by different schools, Tilak finally opts for the metaphysical world 
outlook. Observe the following comments. 

"Therefore, one has to come to the 

ultimate conclusion that there exists 

in this activated living Body some 

comprehensive and potent power which is 

more powerful and more comprehensive 

than the various dependent and one-sided 

workmen in the Body who work in grades 

rising from organs like the hands and feet 

to life, Activity, Mind and Reason; 

that this power remains aloof from all 

of thern, and synthesises the activities 

of all of them and fixes for them the 

direction in which they are to act, and 

is an every-awake wittness of all their 

activities". | 

Thus it is seen that Tilak finally chooses the metaphysical ap- 

proach to ethics, as he considers the hedonistic and intuitionist 
schools to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. According to him "the 
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meaning of the words Brahmavidyayam Yogashastre is that the ethics of 
the Gita‘is based on the spiritual perception of the nature of reality." 168 

Comte wanted to elevate sociology to othe rank of a positive 
science, using the same method as is applied in the natural sciences, 
namely, interrogation and interpretation of experience by means of 
induction and deduction. After a careful consideration of the history 
of the world he came to the conclusion that the highest religion of 
every human being is to love the whole human race and to continaily 
strive for the benefit of everybody While Mil, Spencer and some other 
English Philosophers support this view, kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer 
and other German philosophers have proved that this positive method 
of considering ethics is" inefficient and they have recentiy revived in 
Europe the method of basing Ethics on Metaphysics adopted by our 
vedanta Philosophers." 17 

Tilak was considerably influenced by the methodology of T.H. 
Green, who deduced his ethical conclusions from his metaphysical 
views. Green was an.idealist and belived in one absolute spiritual 
reality. His ethics is, therefore, based on a spiritual worlggout-look, 
as-is the case with the followers of the Vedanta philosophy. Man 
according to Green, has no isolated existence. Hence he can not 
"Contempiate himself as in a better state, or on the way to the best, 
without contemplating others. " 18 In other words,"human perfection 
can not be pursued individually, in a selfish manner. It has to be 
sought collectively by all. 12 Aiso in judging the morai worth of an - 
actian Green took into account the motive or intention of the person 
concerned. In his opinion, "It is not by the outward from. . . that we 
know what moral action is. We know it, so to say, on the inner side." 
20 Tilak’s interpretation of the Gita bears stamp of these ideas. 

In the Gita it is stated that after arriving at the bettlefield, Arjuna 
found the armies of the Kauravas and pandavas arrayed against each 
other, ready to fight. Seeing his kith and kin on the opposite side 
of the bettlefield, he become overwhelmed by compassing and grief. 
He was totally nervous and in no time the determination and courage 
with which he came to the bettlefield to settle old scores with the 
kauravas, vanished. His limbs droped, mouth dried up, body quivered 
and hairs stod on end. The great bowGandiva slipped from his grip, 
and he experienced buring sensation of skin. He was even unabie to 
stand as his head reeled. He saw bad omens and told Lord Krishna 
that he would not fight because he did not sire Kingdom and worldly 
pleasures at the cost of the blcod of his Kinsmen. 

Thus there was dramatic change in Arjuna’s mental condition 
within a short time, — after arrival at the bettlefield and taking a 
glance at the general disposition of the two armies. In fact, even after 
arriving at Kurukshetra, his determination remained intact for some 
time as is evident from the fact that he had raised his bow and asked 
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Lord Krishna, his Charioteer, to place the chariot between the two 
armies, so that he could have a look at the persons against whom 
he would have to fight and thus review the situation. A very valid 
question, therefore, arises as to what happened within such a short 
time that changed Arjuna’s mind so radically and dramatically? In 
other words, what was the cause of the sudden change in the attitude 
of Arjuna who came to fight but refused to do so just when each side 
was getting ready for it. After all, Arjuna was not a coward, nor was he 
a novice in the science and art or war-fare. He was reputed as one of 
the best, if not the best, heroes of his time, For such an outstnding 
soldier to suffer a nervous breakdown at the very beginning was most 
surprising. In a war what matters most is high morele, even if weak 
in physical strength. But Arjuna became despirited before even an 
arrow was shot at him. What was the reason? 

In appears that Arjuna suddenly felt that it would be morally wrong 
on his part to kill the Kauravas, who were his kith and kin although 
they had wronged him and his family in a number of ways. Verses 31 


to 46 of Chapter | of the Gita contain the various arguments advanced - 


by him in support of his changed attitude. But his main point was 
that it would be better to die without offering resistance than to incur 
sin by killing the near and dear ones. It is obvious, therefore, that 
Arjuna’s mind became confused as he could not decide what his 
proper duty or course of action was in that particular situation. In 
other words, he faced a moral dilemma, mainly because of lack of a 
proper perspective based on a true understanding of reality or truth 
underlying the phenomenal world. 

Tilak says that the critical position in which Arjuna had found 
himself in the commencement of the Bhagavadgita, “as a result of 
being caught between two mutually contradictory paths of duty and 
became doubtful about his proper duty is not some thing unique".*" 
Every now and then great and responsible persons who wish to 
discharge their duties in life consistently with righteousness and 
morality find themselves in such circumstances. He quoies several 
example from various sources, including Shakespear’ Hamlet, to prove 
the point. Hamlet became insane and finally met a tragic and because 
he could not decide whether he should kill his uncle who had murdered 
his father and married his mother, or pardon him because he was 
his own uncle and step-father. Fortunately such a calamity did not 
overtake Arjuna because he was luckly enough to get Lord Krishna's 
moral support and guidance. 

In trying to understand the true import of Lord Krishna's advice to 
Arjuna, it is extremely important to understand the ethical, religious 
and metaphysical basis underlying it. Which form the core of vedanta 
Philosophy. Anybody who thinks that Lord Krishna had encouraged 
violence, or did not do so but recommended renunciation, or that 
he preached a philosophy of action, or of devotion etc., without un- 
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derstanding the metaphysical and ethical ideas of Hindu though in 
general and Vedanta philosophy in particular, on the basis of which 
the advice was tendered, will miss the point. In Hindu philosophy 
and religion various alternative paths for God realization (viz. those 
of knowledge, action, medittation, devotion etc.) have be prescribed 
depending on the situation, and the status of the aspirant. The Gita 
tries to harmonise these apparently contradictory means of attaining 
the summan bonum of life. It is easy for anyone following any one 
of these means or methods (Yogas) to find passages in the Gita eu- 
logising or supporting a particular stand-point. That does not mean, 
however, that Lord Krishna prescribed only one of these Yogas exclu- 
sively, without taking into consideration such factors as the status of 
the person concerned, and the situation in which he is placed. Once 
a principle or criterion is laid down (as was done by Lord Krishna) 
a particular aspirant has to apply it to his own specific situation and 
choose his own course to action. Towards the end Lord Krishna said: 

Thus has knowledge most secret been declared to you by Me: 
reflect on it fully and act as you like (chap.18.63) 

This and other related issues will be consisdered in detail ele- 
sewhere because they do not fall within the scope of the present 
discussion: 

However, it is important to notte here that excepting the first 
chapter which prepares the background for Lor Krishna's exhaustive 
exposition of the Vedanta philosophy, all the other subsequent sev- 
enteen chapters of the Gita are full of subtle metaphysical and ethical 
thoughts. They relate to the nature of the Trutth or Reality behind thee 
phenomenal world including the nature of human soul, its relationship 
with the Creator and the aim and purpose of human existence and how 
to achieve it. In fact, as already stated, Lord Krishna has harmonised 
the various religious and metaphysical thoughts current at that time 
over the all embracing foundation of the vedanta philosophy. 

Coming back to the main point, it is found that although the 
Comtean methodology is valid for the material sciences which func- 
tion within the broad operations of space and timee and sense- 
perceptions, it hardly helps in spiritual and ethical realms. In his 
sociological theory Comte advocates universal love and brotherhood. 
This is very good and useful. But the question arises, why should one 
love others unless tthere is some common bond underlying everyone, 
past, present and future? like comte, the Utlitarians also advocate 
the highest good of the greatest number. Prima facie it looks very 
convincing and attractive. But there may be, and have been, situa- 
tions in which the perception of the highest good is not only faulty 
but also positively harmful. Fanatics ali over the world have fought 
wars and killed millions of innocent men, women and children, in the 
supposed pursuit of good as understood by them. In the absence of 
an underlying spiritual basis of criterion they could not be, at that par- 
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3 ticular point of time, questioned and contained. But future has always 
ne exposed the hollowness of all such beliefs and practices. As Swami 
ie Vivekananda points out, utilitarian standards cannot explain the ethi- 
= cal relations of men... He says, "why should | do good to other men, 
a and not injure them? If happiness is the goal of mankind, why shouid 


| not make myself happy and others unhappy." 

Following the ideai of Vedanta philosophy, according to which 

Li: there is only one Absolute Spiritua! Reality behind the entire creation, 

Tilak prefers the metaphysical (Adhyaimikia) point of view to the posi- 
tive out look of Comte. If the matter is scrutinised to its logical end, it 
would appear that the Utilitarian (or the Positive) ideal of the greatest 
good of the greatest number is basically an outcome of some such 
spiritual outlook, although it may not be recognised or admitted. There 
is no reason why one should love others unless some basic identity 
at a deeper level is recognised. In the Vedanta philosophy this ba- 
sic identity rests on the recognition of the same eternal self (atman) 
in every creature. In the Gita it has been proclaimed. "the knowl- 
edge by which one sees the one undivided imperishable substance 
in all beings which are divided, should be known as Sattvika" (18.20) 
Therefore, although sociologically Comte and others like him may be 
correct, their theory do not adequetly, account for ethical and spiri- 
tual values and iruths. Jesus Christ demonstrated a similar spiritual 
outiook when he preached universal love and tolerance. He believed 
in the existance of one Supreme Father in the heaven as the source 
of all creattion. He said, "thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself." (St.Luke,27). Without some 
such fundamental belief a proper justification for advocating good of 
others is found wanting. 

Now, the question arises, in the present age of science and ratio- 
nalism is there any justification for belief in any supernatural spiritual 
force (God or Brahman)? What justification or proof can be advanced 
in support of such a belief? According to Swami Vivekananda, reli- 
gion has to be realized internally by every one. " Religion, like other 
sciences, requires you to gather facts, to see for yourself, and this 
is possible when you go beyond the knowledge which lies in the re- 
gion of five senses,"?3 The science of religion can be mastered not 
with the help of sense-organs but by intution and introspection. Man 
has achieved great success in exploring the truth or law working in 
the physical universe. But very little effort has been made so far to 
discover the truth underlying the entire existence including spiritual 
experience. The same principle workig in the outside world is also 

presentin man. Prophets and seers have come face to face with this 

| truth and they have broadly indicated the method to be used to share 

the same experience. The proof of religion lies in its experience in- 

ternally, through introspection and meditation. It is wrong to say that 
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no proof exists. But the proper method and means must be adopted 
and the proper effort has to be made to get at the truth. 

Tilek’s choice of theadhyaitmika methodology is absolutely valid 
in asmuch as it is a time-tested principle in the realm of spiritual 
experience. Lord Krishna explained the true (spiritual) remove his 
ignorance, and afier this was accomplished, it was not difficult for 
Arjuna to decide for himself what his duty was at that particular 
situation. There is no scope for any dogmatic assertion in this regard 
as itis quite possible that placed in a different situation another person 
or even the same Arjuna) might have chosen a different course of 
action. There is no single fixed duty for all persons and under all 
circumstances or stations in life. However; there is a fixed criterion 
on the basis of which duty has to be determined and discharged. 
therefore, to say that Lord Krishna preached only this or that to 
the exclusion of ali other possibilities. Would be dogmatic and not in 
keeping with the comprehensive and universal message of the Gita. 

To sum up, tilak’s choice of the adhyatmika metaphysical) method- 
ology is quite appropriate as the Gita is a work on metaphysics and 
ethics where the positive methodology has litile applicability. In the 
Upanishads again and again we come across condemnation of the 
idea of separateness and emphasis on man’s spiritual kinship with all 
creation. It is interesting to note that this ’basic oneness, this non- 
separateness is the theme of modern scientific thought as well".24 
The dichotomy between matter and spirit is tending to diminish, and 
in this changed situation the spiritual world-view is gaining ground, 
even in those areas which were earlier thought to belong to the do- 
main of physical sciences. 
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“Lakshmana” and Sita Episode 


Version of Toru Dutt 
And Some Developments Till date 


DR. ATMA RAM & DR. SUBHAS, GUPTA 


Toru Dutt, in her poem, “Lakshmana” chose one of the most 
controversial themes of the ancient Indian literature. The entire poem 
brings forth her poetic craft while some of the verses of the poem are 
comparable to those of Valmiki, the Adi Kavi. The poem under reference 
Is basically an abridgement of the Ramayana Il 45. The subject matter 
ofthe poem is also found in many other works of Sanskrit literature - such 
as the Mahabharatam the Raghuvamsam, the Mahaviracaritam the 
Bhatti-Kavyam the Ramayana Manjari, the Adhyatma Ramayana the 
Anand Ramayana and the Hanumannatakam. Some other works of 
modem Indian languages contain the subject matter of this poem. 
Particularly, the Kriitivasi Ramayana of Bangala is very important, 
because Toru Dutt also belonged to Bangal and the impact of this epic 
isnatural on this poem. Though the version of “Lakshmana’ is similar to 
that of the Ramayana version, yet this poem contains some develop- 
ments which are very important and hence should be brought forth. Itis 
interesting to know that the concept of Lakshmana Rekha is not an 
original idea of the Ramayana and the origin of this idea has been 
located in this work. In the present essay we shall try to go through all 
the available versions of this episode found in different works to find out 
the contribution of Toru Dutt. We shall also try to decide whether this 
poemis a translation or transcreation. First, the background of this poem 
found in the Ramayana is as follows : 


The Background 


Sita, being fascinated by the beauty of the golden deer, wants to get 
its skin for decorating her hut. She requests Rama to fulfil her wish by 
killing it. Actually, it was a conspiracy of Ravana to send Rama to a 
distant place, and he sought the services of Maricha, who was expert in 
transforming himself. Maricha threw off his original giant form and 
assumed the form of a deer which was exceptionally beautiful. The hair 
of the deer had a golden look... Its horns were sapphired, resplending like 
the lunar way and were looking like the rising sun. (Ramayana IIl 43, 
22-24). This spotted deer had the sparkling of jewels and was changing 
its colour like the rainbow. This friend used to roam aboutin this attractive 
form and had tempted many kings whom he killed afterwards (Ram. 
43.6) As Lakshmana know all this, he expressed his doubt about this 
deer, but Rama was moved by the following wording of Sita : “I wish to 
sit with you on the golden skin of this deer instead of on the grass-woven 


‘ oat) Asa princess and queen who was leading a life of heavenly bliss — 
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but in these forests she had to live in exile. That is why he considers her 
request even though he has to Ignore a wise counse! cf Lakshmana. Sita, 
on the other hand, does not appreciate her wish, as she says: “Though 
being impelled by own will, it is not good for pious ladies to assign 
such duties te their husbands. But the sight of that animal has fascinated 
me“. Unlike for a lady like Sita who had enjoyed comforts of royal 
palaces and had left everything of her own will just to enjoy the bliss of 
the company ofher husband. Perhaps, itis to stress the nature of women 
who long for beautiful things without considering the consequences of 
their wish. 


In the Ramayana, Valmiki creates such circumstances in which Sita 
could be abducted by Ravana because, It could only be the reason of his 
enemity against Rama as he must have the idea of declaring Rama's 
victory and destruction of all the fiends (The Asuras, The Danavas and 
the Rekshasas) along with Ravana. The Adi Kavi could be successful 
only if he Is able to make Rama and Ravana enemies. When someone 
is exiled and particularly living in a forest, what could be the cause of 
enemity except the abduction of Sita. it was a problem, how Sita could 
be abducted as she was always protected by Rama and Lakshmana 
and Ravana could not abduct her in their presence as they were very 
brave. So Valmiki makes first Rema, then Lakshmana go away from the 
scene and then introduces the occult power (maya) of Maricha. The poot 
{as weil as Ravana) needed his services to transform himself Into such 
abeautiiuiform so that Sita should forget that she had laft all the comforts 
to accompany her husband in the vanavasa. The conspiracy of Ravana 
bears fruit and Maricha succeeds in removing Rama from hermit. Now 
Lakshmana was also to be removed from the scene so when he was 
being killed Maricha cried for Sita’s and Lakshmana’s help in the volce of 
Rama, This cry was enough to frighten Sita. Rama was also worried 
about the plight of Sita and Lakshmana that they could think him to be In 
dire circumstances. (Ram. 44, 24-25). Now follows a comparative 
study of different versions, 


Different versions 


Riama’s fear comes out to be true because when Sita listens to this 

ery, she loses her patience, she starts insisting on Lakshmana to leave 

her alone and go to help her husband. She fears that foes must have 

surrounded him on all sides, which can be the only reason for what he Is 

calling on him for his help. When Lakshmana does not move, she asks 

him why he Is standing as spell-bound. Then Sita says that she will run 

alone as it is difficult to stay there because of the echo of that cry. 

Moreover, if they cannct extend any timely help, at least they can share 
his death, As Lakshmana Is still calm and compose, she wants to know 
why he Js behaving like a blind and dumb stone and aks for the reason 
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of inordinate delay. This theme of the poem “Lakshmana” is aliso found 
In the Ramayana. 


Besides Sita, Lakshmana too heard that cry, but he remained calm 
and patient. There can be two reasons for this. First, he knew the might 
of Rama, second he was in such a condition in which neither he could 
express his fear nor could be impatient. If he did so, how couid he pacify 
Sita? Moreover, she must have seen Rama’s daring deeds, and there 
isnot even a single being in the worid who can face his mightly arms. No 
creature on this earth can do any harmitohim. The lion and the grisly bear 
tremble when they see his royal looks and sun staring eagles cannot 
bear his glance of anger. When Rama would walk, pythons, cobras and 
serpents bowed their heads to the dust which they erected in pride. The 
Rakshasa, the Danavas, the demons and ghosts would acknowledge his | 
might in their hearts and slink to their remotest coasts in terror at his very 
sight because any enemy rises against him banishes for ever. There- | 
fore, he requests her to free herself from fear and be bold, great and wise 
(Vide, ‘Indian Poetry in English,’ Ed. By A.N.DFwivedi, New Delhi, 1983 
pp. 69-70). 


Ramayana Version 
A translation of the Ramayana version is as follows : 


: 
: 
| 
Sita tells Lakshmana that Rama is asking for protection being in the ) 
grip of the Rakshasas formidable as liens. But Lakshmana, remember- 
Ing the directions of Rama, is reluctant to go, and to remove her fear he 
explains the valour of Rama. ‘Vaidehi | believe me, the Nagas, the 
Gandharvas, the Asuras, the Danavas and Rakshasas all together 
cannot defeat your lord. There is no doubt in this saying. There is no 
doubt In this saying. There is none among the gods, the human beings, 
the Gandharvas, the Kinnaras, the birds, the Rakshasa, the Pisachas, 
the beasts (mrigeshu) and dreadful Danavas, who can face Rama in the 
battlefield who Is like Indra in valour. He cannot be killed In the battle field, 
you should not speak such words, (Vide Ramayana of Valmiki, Ed. Gita 
press, Gorakhpur. pp, 592-595 III 45, 2,3, 11-13) 


__ Inthe following two passages, Toru Dutt shows how Lakshmana is 
trying to make Sita understand the circumstances in which that cry could 
have been created. He says that Rama ls not a child that he will shriek 
and cry for help and pray for respite, he is not made of such a stuff. 
Therefore, that plercing cry was delusive and surely a trick of magic by 
the foe, Moreover, he has got some work and hence cannot die without 
the accomplishment of that. So do not Insist on my leaving this place. 
He further makes It clear that Rama commanded him to stay beside her 
to protect her. If dangers come across her way, he should put his life on 
stake In order to protect her. She must not send him, because there are 
| many bands of glants (who have become their. foes as Rama has killed 
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many giants (Khara etc.) in these forests and can try to avenge upon her, 
These fiends wait for a proper time to fulfil their wish. (vide A.N.Dwivedi, 
pp.70-71) 


The subject matter of both these passages found in the Ramayana 
is as follows : “! cannot dare to ieave you here (alone) without Raghava. 
Even great kings with their combined forces cannot with stand him. Not 
only this all the three worlds allied with immortal gods and their chiefs, 
cannot harm him. Your lord will soon come back after killing the best of 
deer. The mournful cry was neither of Rama nor cf any other god but 
surely a giant's maya (Maya tasya ca rakshasah) which is as false as 
the Gandharvanagara (or castle based.on air). Also, you are a 
precious pledge consigned to me by that noblest man. How can | leave 
you alone ? When we killed Khara alorig with other fiends of Janasthana, 
they have become our foes. These demons create various voices 
and wander in these forests to prey, which is their hobby. (Ram. Ill. 45, 
14-20) 


When Sita could not comprehend Lakshmana’s purpose, she 
started rebuking him : ‘l understand why are you making a plea to stay 
here? It would be better if you were a known enemy. You are a cowardly 
man. Though, | have seen your bearing in the battlefiled where death 
frought arrows are exchanged, yet | have judged you today as a coward. 
The courage you have shown was because of your leader. When the 
sun shines, the cloud also dazzles and without its radiance it flides like 
shapeless mass of vapours dun.” This beautiful simile marks Toru’s 
power of imagination. Ìn these lines she compares Rama’s power to the 
sun and Lakshmana's courage to a dazzling cloud in the sunshine. 

_ Confused and deeply grieved, Sita cannot see the real power of Laksh- 
mana who is not less than Rama. It also brings forth Sita’s mental plight. 
Inthe ancient Sanskrit literature glory of aman is compared to the shining 
of the subwhile disreputed man is compared to the black objects. ‘Then 
she says; “The motive which makes you not to leave this place early is 
base. That is why you are hiding the purposed of your staying here. If 
Rama perishes, let him perish, his wife will be mine own. Is this the 
thought lying imbeded in some secret core of your heart ? Search it well. 
If itis, there seems to be a fair partition between two brothers : one takes 
his kingdom, the other will take his wife. The thought of such a contract 
makes me shiver in horror and abhor my life.” Then she accuses 
Lakshmana to be in secret league with those who snatched the kingdom 

from Rama so that he may get back the kingdom or a spy from his ignoble 
foes to trap him in his banishment. You would be rejoicing at his death. 
| am sure you have been doing so since you heard that well-known voice 


first, otherwise, you should have run from this place. Confirming her 


everlasting love in Rama, she says : “Mind it, whatever comes may come, 
but | shall not survive my lord. This is gift of my consideration and gods 
in the heaven also witness it. | shall follow him whether to be bumt in the 
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fire or to be drowned in water.” There upon she asks Lakshmana to 
choose the way either of truth with its everlasting crown or of falsehood 
treachery and guilt : “Either you go and die in his defence and leave 
behind a noble name or remain- here in vain pretence of shielding me 
from wrong and shame. Now it depends upon you to choose your way. 
| will not urge any more as my path is clear. | did not know your mind 
earlier. It ls known to me now and | am without any fear.” She proudly 
spoke these words and turned her face from Lakshmana. Now she did 
not look like a gentle Sita. Her eyes were burning In anger, it seemed that 
flames were coming out from them instead of tears. (see Dwivedi, op. cit. 
pp.71-72) 


In the Ramayana, teo a similar situation arises when Sita rebukes 
Lakshmana by addressing him as Anarya, Nirdayi, Krurakarma and 
Kulangaram. She says, “! know your wish that Rama should meat a 
tragedy. That is why you are makiing such statements when he is in 
grave danger. O, Lakshman | it Is not astonishing to find such an ill-will 
in the mind of people of your kind. You are a rogue and when you saw 
Rama going alone in exile you accompanied him with a hidden wish to get 
me. Itis also possible that Bharata has sent you (to remove Rama from 
his way). If it is your treachery or that of Bharata, it cannot be fulfilled. 
Because after getting a husband like Rama a dark-hued and lotus-eyed 
women cannot wish for the love of any other person. O, son of Sumitra 
| Mare Is no doubt, | will diè before you but cannot live without Rama on 
this earth.” $ 


Sita's reprimand hurt Lakshmana and he became ready to leave 
her alone In that forest. In the words of Toru Dutt : “O, Queen! now | 
depart, as no longer | can bear your words which lacerate the innnermost 
cord of my heart and torture me like poisoned swords. Did | deserve this 
treatment from you for life long loyalty and truth ? Should such be the 
meed ?” He is quite wise in his dealing with Sita as he does not blame 
her for thase words but the circumstances. He speaking Ironically that 
she was less rash in judgement, but before going he seems to be 
less careful towards the dangers coming ahead and prays to God 
for keeping her safe. : 


He takes pity on himself by disregarding the order of his respect- 
able brother. He is deeply pained. But the grief and wild language of Sita 
have compelled him to do so.’ Act though he seems to be overwhelmed 
with the sense of crime, he requests her to think better of him from that 
time. Then he traces a magic circle with an arrow (popularly known as 
the Lakshmana Rekha) In which no evil thing could enter to harm her. He 
requests her not to step across the circle whatever she sees or hears; 

use any enemy can make her cross the circle. Before bidding 
farewell, he repeats that whatever she has spoken has broken In his heart 
3 so he wishes to be dead and requests her to forgive him as that grief and 
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fear haven made her, rash so that they may part as friends. Lakshmana 
requests the sulvan gods dwelling in those forests to keep a watch over 
Sita. An appearance of ill omens frightens Sita, but Lakshmana is sure 
that Rama is safe beneath the sky. After speaking these words, he took 
his pointed arrows and bow, pooked kind and indulgent without any 
sign of anger on his face. But there was a sign of dark sorrow on his face 
which depended his resolve to face all dangers. When he came out, 
hoarses vultures screamed, which must have filled his mind with a sense 
of fear (vide Dwivedi pp. 73-74) 


The reaction of Lakshmana against that bitter speech which stirred 
each hair on his body is almost the same in the Adikavya, but with a slight 
difference. The Ramayana version is as follows : On listening to the 
speech of Sita, Lakshmana folded his hands in respect, and replied: “O 
Deity ! | cannot make any repiy to your words as you are like an adorable 
goddess for me. O Maithili ! it is not strange for women to make such a 
senseless and foul speech as they are of a similar nature. Ladies lack 
virtues, are in constant and do not believe whatever is right. | cannot brrok 
your words any more as these are piercing my ears like arrows of hot iron. 


“Allthose who are dwelling in this forest are requested to listen to me. 
Whatever | spoke to her was true but the harsh reply was my need.” 
“Indeed you have lost your senses and wish to be destroyed as you 
doubt my motive which is just an accomplishment of my brother's will. 
Now I am going to my adorable brother, may bliss attend thee after my 
departure. The gods abiding in these words may guard your. Dire omens 
are appearing which are filling my soul with fear | am not.sure whether on 
coming back along with Rama, | will be able to see you safe and sound.” 
When Lakshmana finished his speech, Sita broke into tears and saide; 
“Lakshmana ! | will die by jumping into Godavari or by drinking deadly 
poision but will not touch anyone except Rama.” After speaking these 
words she smote her hand on her breast, Lakshmana consoled her in his 
own heart but Sita dit not speak at all. (Ramayana III 45, 28-40) 


On comparing both the versions, we find that the previous portion of 

the poem is about verbatim followed by the poetess. In this description 
we find some developments and changes which are discussed below. In 
the Ramayana, Sita directly starts blaming Lakshmana of his ill-will, but 
Toru waits and gives some more time to express her worries along with 
some characteristics of Lakshmana. The poetess does not include these 
verses in which the nature of women is critised by Valiniki. It shows that 
she has a soft corner for her fellow beings. Further, she does not give 
Sita’s expression at the end of Lakshmana’s speech whereas Valmiki 
describes her as weeping and saying that she will die without: Rama. 
Toru Dutt has already given Sita’s state of mind on hearing that cry where 
she says, “I shall not survive my love”, and also after rebuking 
Lakshmana her eyes were buming with anger and tears had ceasedto 
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flow. This is the reason why Toru Dutt does not describe Sita as weeping 
any more. Moreover, the idea of the famous Lakshmana Rekha (see 
supra) is also not found in Ramayana. Keeping in view all these 
developments and changes, it is essential to ascertain whether there is 
any treatise which includes a similar version which Toru Dutt should have 
followed or she has transcreated the avilable version. Some popular 
treatises which contain the story of Ramayana are stated above. Itis not 
worthwile to go in detail because the story and dialogue exchanged by 
Lakshmana and Sita is similar in all these works. We have tried to 
concentrate on bringing forth the developments till the poem 
“Lakshmana” came into being. 


Chronologically, the Ramayana is followed by the Mahabharatam 


‘which is great treatise compose by Vedavyasa. The Mahabharata (Ed. 


by and published by Gita Press, Gorakhpur, Vol. II pp. 1726-28 Ili 278,- 
17-30) includes a precise version of the Ramayana, and it does not 
help us. Then comes the age of Bhasa and two plays of this poet are 
based on the legend of Rama. In his play the Pratima Bhasa tells how . 
Sita was abducted, but he gives a completely changed episode. Here 
we see that Rama is shocked at the bad news of his father’s demise and 
he wishes to perform Sradha rite for Dasaratha’s etemal peace. In the 
Pratina, Ravana comes to Rama in the guise of a Brahmin who is a 
master of scriptures and memorial rites. The former tells the latter the 
best way of satisfying the manes which is by offering a deer called 
Kancanaparsva. At the same time the deer appears, and Rama wishes 
to send Lakshmana to kill it. But Lakshmana was sent to receive the 
Kulapati of that Ashrama, so he himself decides to go after that dear. 
(Vide Pratima V pp. 296-298, Bhasantakacakram, ed. C.R. Devadhara.) 


From this discussion it is clear that Bhasa does not like to present 
Sita as a simple heroine who could be fascinated even by the beauty of 
adeer. To perform memorial rite is the topmost duty of an Indian son. 
The poet also avoid, this dialogue by sending Lakshmana to receive 
Kulaparti. Like Bhasa, Kalidasa has also avoided this portion, and 
summed up the entire subject matter of this episode in two slokas of the 
Raghuvamsa (vide Raghuvamsam, Ed. by M.R.Kale, XII 52-53). 
Similarly, Bhavabhuti has also excluded this portion from his play 
Mahaaviracaritam. 


Bhatti, in his famous epic Bhattikavyam, has included this episode. 
But this treatise does not contribute anything new (vide Bhattikavyam, 
Canton V 53-60). Kshemendrain his famous work the Ramayana Manjari 
has given the dialogue in detail. This version seems to be a shorter 
version of the Ramayana portion. Here we find two developments : one 
is based on the Vedic legend of Vritra which says that once Vritra swal- 
lowed Indra, which shows how much Sita was worried about Rama. Here 
Lakshmana addresses her as Mother (Matah). (vide Ramayana Manjari, 
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Similarly, the Champu Ramayana of Bhojaraja does not help us 
except one Sloka which says, “Till now you were like my mother Sumitra 
but the changing fortune has made you mother Kaikeyi.” This poet has 
also avolded the rough and wiid language used by Sita. (Vide Champu 
Ramayana, Ed. Rarna Chandra Mishra, Bhanaras, AranyaKanda, 26-27) 
The Adhyatma Ramayana also contains a precise story of the Ramay- 
ana but it does noi help us at all. (Adhyatma Ramayana, published by 
Gita Press, Gorakpur, III 7) The Ananda Ramayana contains a reference 
to the magic circle traced by Lakshmana with the help of his bow. Here 
Lakshmana says “Now | have trace this circle around you with the bow. 
Please do not step out”. (Vide Ananda Ramayana, pub. by Gopal 
Narayana, Bombay, 7th Canto cr Sara Kanda, 98) The Hanuman Nataka 
also speaks of the famous Lakshmana Rekha. (Vide Hanuman Nataka 
pub. Venkateshvar Press, Bombay, Act. Ill, 27 and Act IV 6) It is clear 
from these references that in the Sanskrit literature itself the story of this 
episode had undergone many Changes and the later poets who chose 
the Ramayana story has adopted those changes. It shows the story of 

Rama has been highly popular In India since it came into existence. 


The Krittivasi Ramayana of Bangala contains the dialogue In 
reference. As Toru Dutt belongs to Bangal, an impact of this treatise Is 
natural on her poem. Moreover, ideas found In the Krittivas! Ramayana 
are almost the same as are found In the Valmikiya Ramayana. Some 
portions of this poem contain almost similar words as is found in the 
Bangala Ramayana. As the following expression shows: ‘O Lakshmana! 
you have developed love for me as Bharata has snatched his (Rama's) 
kingdom, you are going to take his wife. Bharata has appointed you for 
spying. The Idea of a fair partition of kingdom and wife is found in all the 
concerned works, but it is not directly sald anywhere except In the work 
of Krittivasa. The main difference in the Adikavya and the Bangala 
Ramayana Is that Lakshmana rebukes Sita when she blames him in the 
former but he keeps quite In the latter. The peom of Toru bears a similar 
Idea. Here Lakshmana does not criticise Sita. or the naturs of women as 
is done by the Adikavi. In this treatise (of Krittivasa), he simply asks her 
to allow him to part, saying 'O Queen, | cannot bear your wild language 
anymore', A similar expression Is also found in the poem. Moreover, the 
popular idea of Lakshmana Rekha is also found in the Bangala Ramanaya. 
(Vide Krittivas] Ramayana. Ed. by Ramananda Chattopadhyaya, Aranya 
Kanda pp. 150-151). 


After having gone through the developments of the theme, we can 
now proceed with Toru's contribution. Here main contribution is that she 
has Included all the developments in the episode till her time. Though her 
poem is nearer to the Bangala Ramayana, yet we cannot say that she has 
translated the episode found In this work. Because Krittivasa follows 
Valmiki about verbatim except for some developments, but the poetess 
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has rearranged the material. There is no doubt that the dialogue found 
in these works is based on the Ramayana and there is no completely 
changed version. An important contribution of the poetess is that the 
present poem is completely free from the available Engligh translation of 
this epic which is by Grifith and is in verse. Though some words can be 
traced, yet even a single line cannot be found which is fully borrowed. 
Moreover, she has avoided those words and phrases which are not 
commonly used. This peculiarity has made the poem easy and enjoy- 
able. 


Another contribution of the poetess is perhaps more important, i.e., 
inclusion of all the developments till date which has made this poem 
worthy of a comparative siudy. She does not include the idea contained 
in those verses in which Sita uses abusive language while rebuking 
Lakshmana. Toru does not make Lakshmana "anarya", “nirdayi", 
*Krurakarma" and “kulangara* as Valmiki does. By using such language 
Sita seems to be an uncivilized woman. Also at the end of the poem, Sita 
is not presented as weeping but like a Chandi whose eyes are burning 
with anger and tears have ceased to flow. 


Similarly the verses of the Ramayana in which Lakshmana criticized 
Sita are also avoided, because Indian people are highly respectful 
towards their elders. If Lakshmana's reply in the same coin is included, 
he will not have appeared as a respectful younger brother-in-law of Sita. 
It must have brought vulgarity and roughness in his character. Patience 
and courage are essential tor noble heroes. Moreover, when some 
woman is in such a condition in which Sita is, anyone can understand her 
mental plight and perhaps forgive her. Lakshmanadoesso. Notonly this, 
as he was not expecting such a behaviour, he could not decide what to 
reply. Atthe time when Lakshmanaleftthat place Toru has described him 
as calm but worried. Indeed, it has made his character more impressive 
than in the version of the episode found in the Ramayana. 


By including the idea of Lakshmana Rekha, the Indian tradition has 
made him endowed with supernatural power. Perhaps this idea has been 
taking place since time immemorial-that those who are brave can also be 
Spiritually blessed. During this period the popularity of the Tantric system 
had reached its climax and works composed in that period (after 14th 
century A.D.) couid not be free from an impact of the theories contained 
in those works. Moreover, for the popularity of these works poets had 
included such imaginative ideas. As Lakshmana had to fight the Asuras 
who were fully endowed with magic power, people might have been 
interested in seeing their favourite hero possessing this power. By the 
time of Toru Dutt, this system had become most popular. And even today 
if we teil someone that the idea of the Lakshmana Rekha is not found in 
the Ramayana, no one will believe us. 
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Only one question remains: whether this poem is a translation ora 
transcreation. It is certainly a transcreated poem and as is said earlier, 
is more impressive than the Ramayana portion. Itis as interesting-as the 
deeds of Lakshmana are interesting. One more interesting development 
we find in this poem, not found in the Ramayana, is that Lakshmana, while 
addressing Sita uses such words which are used for addressing beautiful 
women, though Toru has not used such words in the same context. The 
reason is that Sita has been addressed as “mother” in the Champu 
Ramayana and the Ramayana Manjari, and it is also accepted by the 
later tradition that the wife of elder brother is like mother. But during the 
period of Valmiki, “"Devara* was said to be the “Dvitiyavara" (second 
husband). (This etymology is given by Yaska in the Nirukta.) Moreover, 
in the period of Toru Dutt, Rama, Sita and Lakshmana were considered 
incarnations of Vishnu, Prithivi (Lakshmi) and Seshanaga; but the 
Ramayana had not such a notion in the Original. 
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CONFLUENCE OF PAST AND PRESENT 
ADIVI BAPIRAJU 


Our double bullock cart with the white oxen, like two small snow- 
laden Himalayan peaks, was lumbering forward like moonlight spreading 
overhilland dale. The moon was sailing high in the blue skics on a pearly- 
lighted chariot drawn by white swans. The fields on either side of the road 
were silent in the magic of moonlight. 


Man travels night or day in moonlight or starry-light; in burning sun 
or under the cloud-laden skies. He travels in his life either to sorrow or 
to joy. Our double bullock cart was going to the famous place of art and 
history, the valley of Nagarjuna's Hill, to the ruins of Vijayapura, once the 
capital of the famous Andhra Ikshvakus. Till recently this place had not 
been identified as the Apara Saila Sangharama. That was left to the 
archaeologist who dug out the mounds - the ruins of many Buddhist 
Stupas - revealing the exquisite sculpture of ancient Andhra. 


The present travels to the past, and the past travels forward to the 
present. Nagarjuna was a famous Andhra saint of the first century of the 
Christian era. He was revered as an avatar of the Buddha. He was the 
father of the famous Mahayana school. 


that leads to the deep valley of Vijayapura. | heard a deep emotion- 
burdened song, sung in the fields by a dreaming farmer youth. 


"To what distances we travel, O Maiden! 

Along this narrow path, O Maiden! 

To what trysting place of love, O Maiden! 

We travel along this path of stone and thorn, O Maiden!" 


In tune with that distant song small birds were chirping now and then, ` 
whenever they woke up and when a moonbeam lighted on them. | slept 
to this lullaby sung by the farmer and feathery musicians. 


| woke up when the Dawn-maiden's rosy smiles were on the eastern 
peak, to find ourselves in the pass. The old bastions of the Ikshvakus 


| 
f 
| 
, 
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i 
As we were travelling, the road was slowly climbing up to the pass 
were on either side of our pass on two peaks, and before me, four or five i 
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hundred feet below, lay the smiling valley of Vijayapura. The road from 
the pass to the valley was very steep and a hamlet or two were peeping 
upin the distance in that rambling valley. The river Krishna flowing rapidly 
in that narrow gogre of the Nallamalas was on three sides of this beautiful 
valley. The river which has been flowing endlessly from the distant dim 
past to this vivid presentis the confluence of the past and the present, of 
cultures new and old, and of the waters of the Western Hills and the 
Eastern Bay of Bengal. 


We got down. Our path turned and twisted, and we were at the gate 
of the Museum that houses the sculptures and carvings excavated from 
the Buddhist Stupas. Except these Stupas, there were no remnants of 
the ancient town of Vijayapura. The Vihara of Nagarjuna was on the 
hillock at one end of the valley, and perhaps for that reason it is called 
Nagarjuna Hill. 


| wentinto the Museum, and a beautiful world of the ancient Andhras 
unfolded itself beofre me and, as though by the power of a magic wand, 
| was trgnsported to those far-off centuries. From one sculptured stone 
to another | slowly wended my way. | saw there revealed a life of beauty 
and struggle very similar to that of the present. If only we can look into 
the present with a higher vision, we see in it, and beyond it, at first the 
shadow and then the reality of the far distant ages. 


There were kings and queans, princes and princesses, monks and 
rishis, warriors and villagers, court damsels and village maids. There 
were the gardens of the king and the fields of the villager. There were 
palaces and huts. There were beasts and birds. There were bullock carts 
and chariots drawn by horses. It was a world at once beautiful and 
mystic. 


The dresses and ornaments of people have not changed much, not 
their features and contours. Like the faces of modern men and women 
their faces shone with joy, or were dark with pain. The gait and the poise, 
the posture and the expressions were the glorification of the life of the 
present. 


| have to come out of the Muscum to prepare my meal and the it meal 
of the caman. While | was cooking under the shadow of the neem tree 
by the side of a well nearby. | observed men and women working happily 
in the fields. | overheard the conversation between a maiden and her 


swain. 


He: {hope this year our field will yield a good return of cholam. 
She: Why not also of marigold flowers? 
He: Perhaps to adorn your raven locks. 
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She: No! Todosoratic your broad chest and give joy to your crooked 
heart. 
H2: Notas crooked as your looks. 
She: But crookeder than the running serpent. 
He: Notas crooked as your walk. 
She: Who wanis to walk with you? 
He: Who wants to talk with you? 
She: And so | will go away to the end of the field. | will talk to myself. 
| will talk to the birds and to the silent Hill of Nagarjuna. 
He: Nagarjunawill come to look at your beauty, stepping down from 
his hill. 


The maiden walked away in anger. | recognisedin that scene a small 
panel in which a man and a woman were sculptured as angry lovers. 
Their faces were turned away from each other, and on the man's face 
chagrin and regret were portrayed with a masterly hand; and on the 
woman's face shame, anger and sorrow were delineated with an exqui- 
site touch. 


IV 


After my siesta, | began again carefully to observe the power of the 
Andhra artist of yore; the grace and charm of his touch; and the bliss- 
laden concentration of the master sculptor. As | contemplated the 
Buddha either seated in his padmasana pose, or as walking amongst 
men and women with a begger's bowl, his right hand in dinmudra pose, 
preaching his gospel of love and ahimsa, those sculptures of the Buddha 
melted away, and there arose before me a vision of the Father of our 
Nation doing the same divine work twenty-four hundred years after this 
“Light of Asia" preaching the same sacred Truth. Those kings and 
ministers of yore are, perhaps, our leaders today; and | thought | saw in 
our nation's Prime Minister the fulfilment of the mission of Nagarjuna, the 
alchemist of love and adventure, of dreams and achievement, of work 
and vision. 


Often | came across the swain that worked in the field nearby, and 
| did not know how he and the maiden were related. The three days that 
| remained in the valley of the Nagarjuna Hill, the maiden and her 
sweetheart were notin a loving mood towards each other. | was curious 
and enquired about them, and | was told that they were newly-married 
and the maid had come to her “Lord” only a few months before. 


The fourth day happened to be the Vinayaka Chaturthi, the first 
festival of the year. Early in the morning | went to the river Krishna for a 
bath. The river was in spate. Brown muddy waters were rapidly flowing 
past, in whirlpools and in rapids. The level of the river was high along the 
gorge, from mountain to mountain. The multi-templed village of Eles- 
waram on the other side - the border of the Hyderabad State - was 
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looking down, contemplating this mighty,” beautiful river flowing from 
eternity to eternity. 


Those Kakatiya temples erected by Ganapati Deva and his daughter 
Rudrama Devi, perhaps wondered at their birth and thoughtthatthe river 
herself gave birth to them. The queenly river Krishna, ancient maiden of 
the South, daughter of the Western Mountain and sister of the monsoon- 
wind, had seen the birth of the nations, rejoiced in their growth and 

4 sorrowed over their fallen glories. Rishis, kings and armies crossed her 
waters many atime, and lovers sailed over them through fragtant nights, 
singing songs of joy and love. This beloved river is now rejoicing over the 
birth of anew giant nation of the free people of India, children of the great 
ancient tradition of rishis and law-givers, scholars and tillers of the soil, 
fashioning a new nation with hope, faith and’vigous, never again to be 
slaves till the end of time. 


Vv 


That morning while | was cooking my special festival food, the 
couple in the field nearby timidly approached me with a basket. | was 
wonderstuck. 


"Have you made up your quarrel with your young wife?" | queried the 
shy youth. 


With a thrill playing in his honest eyes he replied: "It was really not 
a quarrel, sir. How could | ever quarrel with a beautiful girl like this?" he 
laughed; "ask her if you like," and he looked at her. With shyness lighting 
up her face, she bent her head and said: "Master, it was really not a 
quarrel but the joy in our hearts. Here is our humble offering to you." 


| saw in that basket fresh vegetables, three or four oranges, and 
wood-apples and flowers. My eyes became moist with tears and | 
thought: Oh! Eternal India! my Mother and Teacher, Mother of the 
nations of the world. Thou hast always been full of love and Thy simple 
children following the path of Truth and Dharma are rising once more to 
the guides of this warring world, to the land of peace and harmony. 


Nagarjuna, these ancient works of art, and the couple before me, 
with the surging river Krishna in the background, have all become the 
tunes of one great eternal Harmony of Love and Beauty. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KRISHNA MENON 
K. ISWARA DUTT 


Bating V.K.Krishna Menon has now become apolitical pastime in the 
country. Itseems to have also assumed the importance of an occasional 
parliamentary diversion. In a section of the Press the denigration of the 
man is almost a regular feature; in some political circles debunking him 
is nearer an occupation than a hobby. 


Lest there should emerge, out of this engaging diversity of taste and 
tendency, a public image of Krishna Menon as one seeking to exploit his 
opportunities as Defence Minister, with vile designs stemming from 
pernicious doctrines, itis time that a serious attempt was made to clear 
the air of all miasma about the man who is neither a Machiavelli nor a 
Mephistopheles. 


Krishna Menon is doubtless one of the most controversial figures on 
the Indian political scene, indeed on the international plane. Butheis also 
one of the most challenging men in the contemporary annals. Heisaman 
of strong views and fierce convictions. He does not believe in the Biblical 
virtue of meekness or in inheriting the earth within its terms. 


He has little use and less patience for the soft word that turneth away 
wrath. He would rather love to be a bruiser in a heated controversy than 
to be an aspirant for the laurels of mellowed statesmanship. He would 
rather scoff at opponents and smite them than endure the strain of 
cultivating them leisurely for remote peace of mind. 


By nature, he is temperamental; by temperament he is difficult. He 
has erected for himself a facade which is rather forbidding to the average 
politician who expects from a leader, a polite handshake, if not a warm 
hug. If, therefore, his brusqueness and overbearing make for unpopular- 
ity, Krishna Menon need hardly be surprised. He has, however, no 
regrets. 


Not since the days of Lloyd George in British politics, has a politician 
suffered more on this account. And it was of Lloyd George thatit was said 
atone time: “Hatred of him has become a frame of mind, afree masonry, 
a kind of eleventh commandment.....". It is so in the case of Krishna 
Menon, who shares Lloyd George's courage and imagination. 


If he had also Lloyd George's sympathy, he would have been a far | 
greater man. But we should be thankful, and itis the country's good luck, 3 
thathe is notwithout the Lloyd Georgian energy of mind aswell as energy E 
of action. Itis now, hoever, possible to have those extraordinary qualities > 
and yet avoid stirring up controversies, or evoking artagonisms. ? 
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Nobody on the Treasury Benches has been a readier target for 
slashing attacks on the floor of either house of Parliament. It was only 
recently thatthe veteran Acharya Kripalani descended on Krishna Menon 
very, very, very heavily and demanded his devoted head on a charger. 
From his isolated eminence, the Acharya summoned Burke to his aid in 
charesheeting the Defence Minister on various counts, which were 
separately serious and cobinedly shattering. Shor of saying or suggest- 
ing that the. Chinese occupied Indian territory on Krishna Menon's 
invitation, Kripalani left nothing unsaid to hold him up to pubiic obloquy. 


The Kripalani explosion brought Nehru on the scene, not so much 
because he had to rush to the rescue of Menon'who could well protect 
himself but because he alone could, with the authority of a Prime Minister, 
present the constitutional position in a correct perspective and thus say 
the last word on the subject. 


His ready assumption of responsibility for everything that happened 
at the Defence Minisiry conclusively established that it was no one-man- 
show and that much less was the Defence Minister the villain of the piece 
that he was made out to be on wholly wrong assumptions 


If Kripalani's 'impeachment' of Krishna Menon was even fractionally 
warranted by facts, the later would not have sat in the House, with his 
withers unwrung. He listened to the debate, so much punctuated by 
diatribes against him, with an unconcern that startled the critics. For 
once, the redoubtable Krishna Menon whose mordant wit and marathen 
performances at the U.N.made the the rafters ring, would not evenretali- 
ate. 


In replying to the debate he was argumentative rather than combat- 
ive, he even tried to be persuasive. And for once, he seemed to have 
departed from Joseph Chamberlainls rule he seems to have made his 
own: "I will not answer: | will never apologise; | will always attack". He 
was content--strange in the circumstances --- to combine an unknown 
suavvity of manner with a known firmness of stand. 


There was nothing wrong with the morale of the armed forces; if 
anything, it stood higher because of their integration and cohesion as 
unknown before. For the rest, never before were the Defence establish- 
ments and Ordiance factories so much humming with life. 


On an earlier occasion (in Rajya Sabha), even so sdeate an elder 
statesman as Pandit Kunzru asked the Prime Minister to bundle Krishna 
Menon out of the Defence Minsitry, just in the way in which asquith had 
thrown Haldane out of the War Office. Unluckily for Kunzru, the analogy 
was woefully wrong, for there was not a day for the rest of his when the 
Liberal Asquith did not repent for his action dropping Haldane from the 
Coalitation Ministry under pressure from Bonar Law who had otherwise 
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withheld Conservative partnership. 


Luckily, for Krishna Menon, the right name was recalled, for, nobody 
at the War Office had done a more magnificant job than Haldane could 
not achieve or even attempt what he had set his heart upon, without 
Incidentally disturbing the equanimity, or wounding the suceptibilities, of 
the 'brass-hats" in the Army. There were conflicts of view inside the War 
Office; there were storms outside -- "storms which are the common lot of 
Ministers." 


But then came a day when there was seen behind his words and 
work “a brain, a scheme and a system." Maybe that Krishna Menon has 
to bide his time for a like recognition of his stupendous effort, at 
reorientation of India's Defence system. 


` The trouble with Krishna Menon seems to be, not so much In doing 
a thing that either appeals to his mind or excites his fancy, as in the 
manner of doing it. He cannot help being ruthless to inefficiency or 
muddle-headedness. It need hardly surprise anyone if he has adopted 
as his motto Disraelsi dictum (as written by Disraeli in a private letter to 
Derby): "In great affairs, to succeed, you must not spare the feelings of 
mediocritics." 


Perhaps, it is not without significance that the defence Minister 
carries In his hand, not a Chamberlain's umbrella but a hand-stick as a 
substitute for the Field-Marshal's baton while Nature seems to have been 
partial to him in endowing him with a profile that is In harmony with “the 
aqulline supremacy or the Caesars". | rather wish he had taken to the 
Roman toga to emphasise sartorial identity. 


Domination has its drawback. If it produces results, it also creates 
Irritations. Krishna Menon's faut lies (if it Is a fault) in a certain master 
fulness of spirit which militates against one's popularity. Itis conceivable 
that In his zeal for reform he has elbowed out some men wrongly or done 
some wrong things otherwise too. 


There may be some Justification for saying that Krishna Menon had 
a way said of Cecil Rhodes in another context, done many things that 
could be called strong and perhaps some that could be called wrong." But 
to attribute any secret plans or sinister motives to him on that account and 
seek to arraingnat the bar of a public tribunal or a parliamentary 
committee is to turn Inalignant. 


Bigger men than Krishna Menon have found it worthwhile to cultivate 
a friendly press In the country and a following In the party. But far from 
doing so, he seems to go to the other extreme. He Is no favourite with 
the Press 'barons' he keeps them at a distance, from them he won't 


accept even flattery. He would rather deal with them as Baldwin deattwith . 


Rothermere. He has no use for the commercial magnates elther. They 
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do not belong still to his world. He would mulct them if he could. 


He is not afraid of being a Leftist, with a capital L.Since he settled 


= down in England amidst Fabian friends, he has been a Socialist, 


deepdyed. To him, as unlike to a vast majority of his present-day 
Congress colleagues, Socialism is not a mere political slogan but an 
article of faith. Above all, as a man of ideas under the handicap of 
brilliance, he is to much of an individualist to conform to the homelier 
standards of Congress orthodoxy or the still homelier requirements of 
Congress mediocrity. 


Krishna Menon rather stands alone. Heis perhaps even lonely. But 
itis the loneliness of aman who has awill of his own. He does not believe 
in any political make-up for hypnotising a corwd; he does not resort to an 
artifice for maipulating a party. He is incapable of arriving somewhere on 
the shoulders of a majority in the world of politics. 


But given a hero who could stir his enthusiasm, he would follow him 
"through fire and flood, without asking why or whiter”. And thisis precisely 
what we see since Destiny brought him and the Prime Minister together 
some now far-off day when friendship or collaboration with Nehru was 
wholly free from suggestions of political investment. 


Not many know that Krishna Menon is one of the far too few men in 
the country who have no acquisitive instinct. He has no use for the stuff, 
quantitatively. He leads a simple life; his wants are few. He is a tee- 
totaller; he has tenaciously stuck to his vegetarianism, he does not soke. 
He almost suffers from a Sarvodaya complex in his attitude to life. 


When people inside the Congress or outside raise their hands at 
Krishna Menon or their voices over his lapses or limitations, if only with 
aview to hissing him off the stage, they seem to overlook the significance 
of Krishna Menon in our scheme of things. By the side of the Prime 
Minister there is no truer symbol of the Socialist pattern in the Cabinet 
then Krishna Menon. Nor has Nehru a more trusted friend or loyal 
colleague, particularly in the matter of collaboration on the international 
plane, whether in evolving a policy or giving articulation to its tenets. 


Mind goes back to a fine morning when a high official at the Centre, 
with iniside knowledge and with a certain objectivity, summed up Krishna 
Menon in their telling phrases; ‘outstariding grasp, outstanding ability, 
outstanding integrity." 

A man like that does not decorate a place; he fills it and faces the 
world. He is not the man to run away from his task; his purpose holds, 
letus leave him on the stage with the mists rolling away, active, alert, four 
square, in his full stature -- and at the height of his form. ‘ 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN CHINA 
(By Bian Ji) : 


In recent years, increasing numbers of Chinese scholars have | 
engaged in comparative studies in Chinese and Western Literature and 
Art. Indeed many of early 20th ceniury forerunners of modern Chinese | 
Literature used the comparative method in their analytical works with 
fruitful results. Liang Qichao (1873-1929) likened the long narrative 
poems of Huang Zunxiah (1848-1905) to westem epic works; the poet Su 
Manshu (1894-1919), who was well-versed in both Chinese and foreign 
literature, thought that the Tang-dynasty poets Li Bai and Du Fu had 
certain elements in common with Byron and Shelley; the noted literary 
‘critic Wang Guowei (1877-1927) also used the comparative approach in 
his work. Though in many ways these early attempts were relatively 
superficial, they were still indicative of a growing tendency to pursue this 
method of interpretation. 


Lu Xun's on the Demoniac Poets, written in 1907, expounded some 
general principles of the development of literary traditions and drew 
attention to the rebellious spirit of the western romantic poets of the 19th 
century in order to encourage his fellow-countrymen. This particular 
essay is considered a masterpiece among early Chinese works on 
comparative literature. : 


The majority of the articles and books written in the 1920's and 30's 
concentrated only on the study of influences. Some highlighted concrete 
examples of literary influence through analysis of materials from trans- 
lated works, theatrical productions, reviews, personal exchanges and 
intemational congresses. Others studied theme, character, plot and 
style, researching the sources of ideology and subject matter of literature — 
indifferent countries. Still others traced the development and distribution — 
of literary forms and the variations which consequently occured. In this 
latter category, Mao Dun's Foreign Drama in China, written in 1980, is 
a serious study of the importation of spoken drama, hitherto unknown in 
China, from the West. 


Owing both to geographical reasons and to the very different course 
of development of Chinese society and civilization, cases of literary 
influence between China and the West are of course fewer than the 
internal exchanges and influences within the European-American cul- 
tural system. In recent times the focus of comparative literature has 
shifted from the "study ofinfluence" type which emerged at the beginning 
of the century to the "study of parallels", a method which is based not on 
historical influences but instead seeks to discover the common features 
of different literatures and also to analyse the relationship between 
literature and other arts. If the study of influence belongs essentially to 
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the field of the history of literature, then this second type of study, the 
study of parallels, belongs to the field of literary criticism and theory. 


The eminent scholar Qian Zhongshu's research has made an 
enduring and significant contribution to comparative studies of the latter 
genre. His first major publication in the field Notes on Literature and Art 
(Tan Yi Lu) appeared in 1948. Thirty years later, in 1979, the first four 
volums Perspectives on Literature) (Guan Zbui Pian) were published, an 
important event in the field of comparative literature in China. 


Perspectives on Literature moves chronologically through early 
Chinese literature commencing with the Book of Changes compiled inthe 
Zhou Dynasty to the Sui Dynasty. Throughout, the most distinguishing 
feature of the workis the way in whichithas broken the bounds of different 
academic spheres and opted for an interdisciplinary approach to the 
world of literature and art. 


Among the more than 1200 subject entries in these first four volumes 
over 200 are direct comparisons of Chinese and Western works, the 
discussion supported by a wealth of textual evidence. Qian displays a 
remarkable range and erudition in his research. The biblical metaphor 
about not crying over split milk he finds echoed more than twenty times 
in Chinese literature. Images from The Book of Songs are paralleled in 
Virgil and Dante. The theme of Hans Chirstian Andersen's The Em- 
peror's New Clothes appears in an early 6th century Chinese work. 


When comparing the two traditions, Qian frequently uses westem 
works to Illuminate and suggest resolutions of many controversial Issues 
in Chinese literary criticism. Although the “Cook-crows" in the “Ballads 
of Qi" section In The Book of Songs has long been sald to discribe the 
wife of an official persuading her husband to be diligentin his duties, Qian 
claims an affinity of intent with the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet, 
thereby placing a more romantic interpretation on the Chinese work. 


Qian also draws on anthropological research In his analyses. He 
points out that such research has highlighted certain universal features 
in early human society and that these resonate similarly in later cultural 
development. Themes such as the famous story about the metamorpho- 
sis of the soul into a butterfly in the Chinese classic Zbuang Zi (the work 
of Zhuang Zhou, c. 369-286 BC) are found In both Egyptain and Greek 
literature and parallels can be drawn also with a certain episode In Dante's 
Purgatorio. Qlan points out that myths about metempsychosis were 
common to most early societies and therefore appear in the classical 
literature of most cultures. 


Common literary techniques can be explained by common features 
of human psychology. Long before the term “stream of consciousness" 
was Introduced, thought had been likened to an endless stream In both 
Chinese and western literary works. Qlan quotes examples from both 
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Chinese and westem literary works which express aesthetic beauty 
through a sense of grief and suggests that this is an example of the 
psychological notion that aesthetic perception is often accompanied by 
a sense of pain. 


One of the most imporiant features of Qian's research is thatit does 
not address itself merely to the surface of literary works but attempts to 


present a more profound analysis of the essence of literary creation. . 


Many of the entries illustrate the common bases of literary theory itself 
such as the comparison drawn between the traditional Chinese literary 
principle “strong and weak, firm and supple, coexist and contrast" and 
early Greek concepts. 


Qian feels that the aim of comparative literature is to enable us to 
better understand the basic principles of literature and by extension of 
human civilization itself. in this respect the study of parallels can 
fundamentally transcend the scope of actual relations between Chinese 
and western literature. Using meticulous supportive data he builds his 
case for the universal roots of aesthetic perception. At the same time 
comparative literature serves also to define and illustrate essential 
cultural differences. 


in this respect, he considers comparative studies in Chinese and 
wester poetry an important and hopeful field of research. He illustrates 
how Chinese and westemer alike find that the most moving poetry is that 
expressing grief or pain and that many poets and literary critics not only 


‘held similar views, but often chose the same images and situations 


thereby demonstrating a common perception. He advocates that, in 
studying early Chinese theories of literature and art, one should read 
extensively beyond theoretical works and should include poetry, ballads 
and proverbs since many original ideas are contained in these forms. 
Attention should also be paid to theories on painting and music. For 
example, the term yun (rhyme) in poetry was adapted from music to 
indicate a musical effect. Itwas first used in Chinain a treatise on painting 
written by Xie He in the fifty century A.D. Similar applications of the term 
can be found in Indian and Western aesthetic theory. 


To facilitate the flow of culture between different countries requires 
the breaking of the language barrier and so literary translation assumes 
a Vital role in comparative literature. Qian Zhongshu considers transla- 
tion an art in itself and adopts many of the arguments from Hegel's 
Aesthetics to discuss various aspecis of translation. 


Many younger Chinese scholars are now following Qian's example 
in the study of comparative literature, and this new generation of 
researchers will owe a profound debt of gratitude to the pioneering work 


of this distinguished scholar. 
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Nature, Technology and Society : 
Canada & India 


An Overail View 


With the growth of our urban, industrial society we have become in- 
creasingly estranged from a day to day awareness of our relationship to 
Nature and the physical environment. The cumulative effect of what we 
are doing on and to the earth has brought us to the brink of an 
unprecedented environmental crisis. By intervening in tne many natural 
cycles that permit the life-cycle to continue through renewal and replen- 
ishment, we are seriously compromising the life support capacity of our 
envionment. Moreover, anincreasing number of people are making more 
and more demands on a world with fixed resources and the world is 
beginning to show sings of having reached the limits of its ability to satisfy 
those demands. The crucial question is whether we will become aware 
of what we are doing to the environment and be willing to change, before 
we end by destroying ourselves. 


Every country or culture has a signle unifying and informing symbol 
atits core. Possibly the symbol for America is the ‘Frontier’ - it suggests 
a place that is new where the old order can be discarded, a line that is a 
always expanding, taking in or conquering ever fresh virgin territory, it 
holds outahope, never fulfilled but always promised of Utopia, the perfect 
human society. The corresponding symbol for England is perhaps the 
‘Island'- a safe and secure place whereas for Canada the central 
symbol is Survival (La Survivance), like the 'Frontier' and the ‘Island’, it 
is a multi-faceted and adaptable idea. According to Margaret Atwood for 
early explorers and settlers it meant bare survival in the face of hostile 
elements and or natives - carving out a place and a way of keeping alive. 
Though the word survival can be interpreted in many ways the amin idea 
is that of 'hanging on' or'staying alive' - an almostintolerable anxiety. The 
image of man struggling against Nature is, therefore, far more common 
in Canadian Literature, Art and Culture than the image of a joint venture 
between the two. The central symbol of India through the ages has been 
Renunciation and Service. It strongly feel that our philosophy which 
teaches us the valus of contentment and service to others can help us 
greatly in conserving our environment and in the maintenance of a proper 
balance between Man & Nature. 


The concept of Nature in Canadian Literature is markedly different 
from our own. Canadian writers, as a whole, do not trust Nature. They 
are always suspecting some direty trick. An often encountered sentiment 
is that Nature has betrayed expectation -it was supposed to be different. 


In ‘Roughing it in the Bush' Mrs. Moodie's determination to preserve her 
llides with the difficulty she has in doing so when ~ 


Wordsworthain faith co 
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Nature fails time and again to come through for her. Death by Nature is 

an event of-startling frequency in Canadian Literature. The Canadian 

auhor's two favourite methods for despatching their victims are drowning 

and freezing. In Canadian Literature Nature has been portrayed as 

‘Goliath’ - the evil giant or giantess, a monster whereas in our Indian 
Literature it has been depicged as the gentle mother. Northrop Frye in | 
The Bush Garden’ comments, "! have long been impressed in Canadian 
Poetry by a love of deep terror in regard to Nature. Nature has been | 
shown to be hostile in its attitude towards Man. Alice Munro in 'Lives of 

Girls and Women' says, “nature is just a lot of waste and cruelty, may be 

not from Nature's point of view but from a human pointof view but from 

a human point of view cruelty is the law of Nature." Canadian authors 

depict a Nature that is often dead and unanswering or actively hostile to 

man or seen in its gentler spring or summer aspect, unreal. 


On the other hand, In Indian culture there is a constantly flowing 3 
stream of love for Nature and natura! objects and their conservation. This 
_love is so much ingrained in our ancient culture that we can not even 
imagine our existence without Nature. The great saints and seers of India 
saw in Nature and all great natural forces the existence of God. The sun, 
the unlimited source of energy was given the status of a gGod in our 
mythology, without the existence of sun we can not conceive of any kind 
of life - Plant, animal or human. Therefore, the Vedic seer wished that he 
should never be separated from the sun because sun is the life force and 
soul behind all the animate and inanimate beings. Our culture teaches 
us that whatever is there is this world is the abode of the great God. Let 
us, therefore, first try to visualize the presence of the great God in all the 
great and beautiful objects of Nature, e.g., Let us take the case of 'Usha' 
- the harbinger of the dawn. Our ancient Rishis have sung stotras in her 
praise haiting her as the divine messenger of the great God who comes | 
to us bathed in celestial light and symbolizing immortality. The sun, the 
moon, the stars, the rivers, the mountains and the splashing sea are all | 
the embodiment of the great God. The air has also been associated with 
divine and medicinal properties in our scriptures. The rivers have been / 
called life-givers in our ancient culture, Vedic Rishi hails the great rivers 
thus 'O' Goddess, you bring sacred and sweet water like Milk and ; 
resernble the cows in many respects. Just as the cows can not remain 3 
in the forests similarly you too can not confine yourself to the mountain 
ranges. Youcome running to meet your beloved children? The discharge : 
of the waste material in the rivers, tanks and ponds etc. could not be l 
thought of in our ancient culture. . Our 'Manu Smriti' c:2arly states that 
urine, stool, blood, poison and other poliuted objects should never be 3 
thrown in the water. What a tragedy of our techno-culture which has | 
resulted in the pollution of all our rivers including the Ganga. The crucial eee 
question before us today is ‘Development at what cost’. mn ray 
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Our culture teaches us not only to love all human beings but also other 
creatures. The real essence of Rama and his greatness lies in the fact 
that he made friendship with the creatures of the animal world - birds, 
monkeys etc. and not only in providing the model code of conduct and 
‘behaviour. Similarly we find Loard Krishna's love and attachment for the 
cows. In the epic 'Mahabharata) We find that after the day's battle 

_ Krishna used to love and caress, give food and apply ointment on the 
- wounds of the horses which teaches us the lesson as to how we should 
behave with the animals. Thus our ancient culture teaches us not only 
~ toloveallhuman beings living on this planet earth but also other creatures 
~ and it also tells us as to how we should concerve and protect the animal 
and plant life. Many of our Indian women do not take anything without 
offering water to Tulsi’ - a manifestation of their love for the piantlife. Our 
sages Salute the trees which bear the burden of flowers, leaves and fruits 
and face the rigours tof the seasons - wind, heat and cold and sacrifice 
themselves forthe sake of others. In 'Matsya Purana'ten sons have been 
equated with atree. Such a love for trees is difficult to find elsewhere. But 
today values have changed and it is due to this that there is a mad. race 
going on for destroying Nature - its flora and fauna. Let us, therefore, not 
forget our heritage in this pollution troubled twentieth century. 


It is certain that if we continue on our present course, we are going 
to have a future characertized by catastrophe, Scientists projections and 
scenarios based on current trends, all point to a future in which life would 
be ‘nasty’, brutish and short’. The task before us, then, is to plan an 
alternative future and for this we must be prepared to make basic 
changesin our attitude towards nature and the material world. Moreover, 
there is a great need for a massive public education effort. People in 
general must know the facts about the state of the environment, how it 
got that way and what can be expected to occur if we continue on our 
presentcourse. Principally they must learn that the resourcesof the earth 
are notlimitless butfinite. This entails a dual attack on our materialist and 
growth valuing attitudes. If there are limits to the amount of goods we can 
produce, then we must get rid of the concept that 'more is better’ because 
at some point there can be no 'more' Our education should teach us the 
philosophy which views people as belonging to the world rather than it 
belonging to them. It should encourage students to concern themselves 
less with material acquisition and more with the quality of life as reflected 
in the individuals ability to live harmoniously with the environment. In our 

ancient system of education students used to live in 'Gurukuls' - far away 
= fromthe cities and in complete harmony with their natural surroundings. 
This was the first lesson that they used to learn -to live harmoniously with 
the environment. The alternative future we have been describing - an 
alternative to the creation of a septic world characterized by environ- — 
mental crisis can only come into being if enough people want it and work ; 
for it strongly. The essential question remains to be resolved, however, 
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‘ean we change our living habits and our social institutions before the 
harm we are doing to our environment and to ourselves becomes . 


irreversible. 


Inthe end | would like to make a fervent plea to all of us to conserve 
the natural resources of this earth of ours so that the green and verdant 
earth may survive and the coming generations may live happily on this 


planet earth. 


POEMS 


THE BEST TEACHER 


K. Venu Gopala Rao 


Awards galore, 

Showers of compliments, 
Felicitations aplenty, 
Choruses of praise, 
Thunders of applause, 
Flocks of people around, 
Best teachers, 

Best teachers, 

The leaders announced, 
The crowds chorused 

In great jubilation; 
Elsewhere 

Unnoticed 

In a remote book 

With no pomp 

For no reward 

Amidst stark poverty 
In-his soul’s happiness, 
But in solitude 

And deep silence 

Slogs untiringly 

To dispel the darkness 
Of ignorance 

The best teacher 

The modest 

And the humblest. 
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j AN ACTOR TO HIS DIRECTOR 
i PHANI BASU 


Sir, | need a few day’s leave to recuperate. 
Under your expert and excellent direction 
For too many days | have been acting 
$ The Royal Hero’s part, infatuated with 
Ae The monotonous yet flirtatious light of this | 
} Theatre Hall, echoing the words of another man | 
I'm sick and tired of this routine performance. 


That’s why | solicit you to grant me leave 
Soon after the celebration of the Hundredth 
Gala Night of the current play. Believe me, 
I'm really ill and ailing. 

You know, Sir, the exact measure of 

My breast. It's 32 inches, and not 38. 

Spite of my nightly victories on the stage 

| shrank from reacting the other day 

When a conductor of a bus rudely behaved. 
That speaks for the poor state of my health. 


Hence is the request for a few days’ respite 

From impersonating a lover feigned. 

Wearing time and again the armour and 
Costumes too big for my size 

The joints of my body are aching. Appearing 
Repeatedly in the self-same battle-scene 

And emerging Victorious, as pre-planned. 

And professing my love without an iota of passion 
To the Heroine who is another man’s wife 

My soul is almost purefied, | tell you. 


And they who crowd the auditorium there 

With minds cast in the same mould 

Though wearing the mien of different personalities - 

Who keep me warm with their conventional claps - 

Please convey to them my thanks and love. 

Their fathers (and mine too) in their times 

You know, used to applaud the actors of 

A stale drama in the same way 

Scratching the false hair of Imported fashion 

Crying Encore! Encore! drowsily drooping. 

All this is perfectly known to you. Please therefore Oblige me by 
granting a short leave Washing the make up, the paints and powder 


| have not seen the natural colour of my skin In the mirror toag 
ighty armour and embarrassed by ~ 
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The Royal robes much bigger than my size, The pain in my joints is 
growing sharper daily. On the expiry of my leave | assure you, Sir, | 
shall take the role of a hero of my mould; The plot and the characters, 
the dialogues and the soliloquys Will all be designed by myself, and 
the dress Cut to suit all and' each cast admirably. (Translated from 
Bengali by Umanath Bhattacharya) is gro 


PATRIOTISM 


-(GURAZADA APPA RAO - 1862-1915) 
(A rendering into English from the original Telugu 
by Y. Purnachandra Rao) 


1. Love your own native land, 
Help goodness grow; 
Stop empty bragging; 
And choose some good turn! 


2. Tread the path of hard labour, 
Make your land fertile; 
Where food is, there strength is, 
Man is a man, only when strong. 


3. How doas your land prosper, 
If indolence prevails? 
Be active, learn all arts; 
Labour, wealth produce! 


4. Venture about all countries 
And trade native goods; 
Those who can't earn thus 
Miss riches and fame! 


5. Why look back? What benefit? 
Fast has but little good; 
Idle not, step forward; 
Left behind, You're left for ever! 


6. Rival only in learning skills, 
Contend only in trades; 
Have done with foolish feuds, 
Put an end to violence! 


7. Boast not you're a patriot; 
Vaunt not of tradition; 
Do some good of your choice 
And prove you love your people! 


The green-eyed fiend envy 
Has sapped your land's vigour; 
k 
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Happy with others’ good be, 
Nourish peace and unity! 


How can the jealous sinner 
Make his life happy? 

He who finds his good in others’ 
Is smart, so he thrives! 


Giving up some self-interest, 
Go to help your neighbour; 
Native land means not earth, 
Native land means men; 


Hand in hand people should 
Strive for their good; 

Races and Religious should 
like brothers live and let live! 


What if faiths are diverse? 

If man’s minds are accordant, 
Birth and rank frow to heights 
With splendour they flourish! 


Like a tree should your native land 
put forth the buds of love; 

Its roots wet with labour’s sweat 
Should yield your food and wealth! 


Like a cukoo amidst the leaves 
A poet should sing of people; 
Inspired, Pride should awake 
your love for your native land. 


The Finale 
-S. Samal 


| have come to the 
end of my journey 

in fact travelling 

a tiresome route. 
here ends at last 
life’s long 
ceremonious odyssey 
after this the twilight 
the pitch-dark old night 
blurring all 

sight and symphony. 


| must leave now 
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my dreams and ambition 
my love and children 

all abandoned 

and perforce suspended 
as if a curtain draws 
heavily on the scene. 


no regret 

no fear 

no anxiety to run away 
from the supreme hour 
so good-bye, my friends ! 
i must leave now 

alone for the unknown 
but know not 

how i would 

enter the tunnel 
yawning with its 

dark staggering void 
like the jaws 

of a dinosaur. 


the hour draws close 
everything thaws in me 
i feel like falling from 

a mountain top 

to the icy lap 

of a profound 

sleep and silence. 


Poilluters 
Dr. Kulwant Singh Gill 


Polluters of pious places 
Perpetrators of inglorious deeds — 
Sowing seeds of strife 

To reap the thorny hate, 

Rousing the innocent fury 

Like a monsoon rivulet in spate, 
Your deadened conscience 

Given to guiles and wiles 

Shall not remain for ever 

Hidden in closed files. 


Your orphaned vision fails to descry 
Beyond the bright blue sky 
Spaces immense, infinite and great 
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Where sits in all glory 

The Dispenser of justice ultimate. 

He will ask Chitragupta 

To expose your glory deeds and state 
How with the firmness of rose wood 
You defiled humanity, you defied the good. 
Then —- 

g You will suffer and lament 

In that dark, dreary hell 

To see how each day 

Your ranks would swell. 


je THE END OF MY PILGRIMAGE 


Experts from Mr. B. THEODORE’S translation of Mr. Belluri Sreeni- 
vasa Murty’s “THE HERMITAGE” 


a aana mand 


$ My pilgrimage concludes; my part is over; 

$ The shadows of even eclipse my hopes; 
This bud unblushed has fallen to the ground; 
The cuckoo has lamented in the mango groves. 


My pilgrimage concludes; my part is over; 

My Lord had sent me to proclaim his message, 
Sacred, sweet and full of gladness; 

| came down to earth obeying his command. 


My pilgrimage concludes; my part is over; 

| visited places saturated with tears; 

| went to palaces where happiness reigned; 
| showered my ambrosial message on earth. 


My pilgrimage concludes; my part is over; 
nie To my host of guests in a pleasant manner, 
| sang my song enraptured with joy 

And quenched their burning desire for Him. 


My pilgrimage concludes; my part is over; 
My heart that once was weary by pilgrimage, 
Has begun to be cheerful as | near the grave; 
| make my travel with utmost delight. 


My pilgrimage concludes; my part is over; 
The cuckoo has lamented In the mango grove; 3 
My soul is filled with steadfast joy; ; 
My commission concludes; my soul departs. 
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Repair of Mind 


Dr. Sankara Sreerama Rao 


Mind is a delicate inst: ument 

Given by god to mirror thoughts and emotions. 

Very often it is damaged by stress and strain of life 

It must be repaired by spiritual technics 

And lubricated by Divine oil 

It has a derible role for good or bad , 
Taking to celestial heights of bliss E 
Or throughing into the gather of vice 

It must be humored into useful 

And Constructive activity - 


MY EPITAPH | 
P.K. JOY 


‘My father who owned a half of this world 
is resting here’, 
so you wrote on my tombstone. 


Erase It my son, 
for it glorifies me not; 
and write: ‘He longed for an undivided world”. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF TIME 
Yogesh G. Nair 


As we sit, 

In the garden of time, 

And see a flower fall, 

From the tree of life, 

We think of fate, 

And pen down a sad verse, 
To let our sorrow 

And grief, flow with it. 

But unknown to us, 

A naughty wind passes by, 
Which let some flowers fall, 
And as we sit, 

We see many flowers fall, 
For time is busy, 

In giving birth to buds, 
That open, smile and fall, 
To pave the way for others buds. 


THE WAYS OF THE CORRUPT TIMES 
UMANATH BHATTACHARYA 


Bent with years and misfortunes 

Ailing, and duped by fate 

At my 85th year | still retain 

The greenness of mind and youthfulness. 
With a teenager’s zeal, like a lover fervent 
| sit by the window thrice a day 

For the arrival of my mail : Poetry mags 
And letters from the editors of 

The International Anthologies, | contribute to. 
‘Tis the only bliss | enjoy; but now 

This, too, alas! is being denied to me. 


My wife forbids me gravely no more to sit 

Beside the window peeping at the road. 

Well, heard she hath of ‘th’ slanderous tongues of 
The neighbouring women-folk. O the corrupt. 
Times! O'the vulgar ways! They say 

| sit at the window to oggle the fair pedestrians. 
God! what depraved days have dawned on earth! 
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LORIOUS PAST AND GLOOMY PRESENT i 
P. Indira Devi eg 

Inspired by great personalities, 

Came forth the youth with spontaneity, 

Sprang up in their hearts a beautiful dream, 

Woke up from a deep slumber, 

Into independent India. 


ee a ee a) NE EN, 


In the hearts of the founding fathers so many longings, 
In their aims many many yearnings. 

Amiable society, sociable living, 

Awakening into knowlegde — 

The ideals of free India. 


Days those were when students aspired to learn, de 
Days those were when teachers strove to streamline the education an 
and the character of the students. — 


The affection for one another was immeasurable. 
The tear in one’s eye burdened the other's heart, 
The rapture in one’s eye kindled the other's interest. 
Such were the days of the past! 
As time galloped fast, the country grew up. 
- Big in size, gigantic buildings, s 
F Many many factories, ‘ 
f Outward expansion but inward contraction. 
j Drastic change in the hearts of people! et 
Obsession with selfishness, negligence towards fellow- banao ‘ee 
2 That kindred feeling of the past is no more to be found, ny 
oa That benevolence is nowhere to be seen. ae, 
aa Students and parents collect on the campus fora seatin the collec ` 
_ Neither the student nor the parent ko 
i Feels the responsibility. ; 
Indifference of students towards education SR 
ee Nigligence for learning, i 
Helplessness of the authorities 
Depress the teachers in the class. 


Fresh air the pupils breathe under the greenwood treed 

Hate to feel suffocated under the ceiling. ~ 

They love to sleep in nature's lap, 

ee Despise to toil at the desks. 

h Desperate, desolate, forlorn. 
d 


4 Bee, imparting knowledge, 
A desire to mould their character, 


~~ Authorities blame the social conditions. 

_ East to find fault and flee. 

_ Like kites the students fly 

Like a’hell their hearts burn 

Like ignoramuses they grope in darkness. 
Unguided, they guide themselves. 


_ Awarenesss among the parents 

= Love for their own children f 
May resurrect and enliven the past hope. f 

oe Winter has come but Spring is not far behind. 4 


3 A THE POOR HAWKER 
Eo = EUGENE D'VAZ l 


y You may have to shout yourself hoarse, í 
Ei can't give you a coin , 

= Cas purchase your simple ware 
to ease your growing pain 

= with dignity. 


SLANE 


have known cunning 
alk in different disguises. 
refore, if your pain is true 


ti leone and flyways of your soul. . 
ney taught me how to make a quick buck 
yale on to it 


NS ORE EE See. Se errs ee 
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PAIN OF THE CHAIR 
P.K. Joy 


Now when | leave this raiihead station 
Carrying myself my heavy luggage 
With my wife groaning under another load, 
and while bargaining with the cartman on the fare, 
| remember those days here 
. when officers vied with each other 
to carry my luggage through the crowd 
When a convoy of best cars 
waited at the exit”. 


‘The Chair’ gave us pleasure for its ‘tern’ 
and then pain for the rest of long life. 


THE TOTAL NUDE 


Jean Bouhier 
To Edouard Pignon and to Helene 
Before the curve where the point of sex 
reaches the busting point 
of a body coiling, embracing 
before the fold of parted flesh 
where calm repose 
transcibes the quiet of the heart 
the painter dreams 


Slanting thighs 

pillars capped by knees 

arms clutched, folded and refolded 
hiding the secret of sleep 

- breasts raised 

to the pink of maturity 


All rhythm radiating form the belly 
when and accompanying glance 
= in pulsating loveplay discovers 

= absence, of the face 


__ Waves crest upon crest 


$ ‘ 4 i so z 
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painter or model 
-when a life sketch offers 
its nudity to summers’s heat? 


The embattled artist 

knows not a monent'’s truce 

But the next port of call, recommences 
upon a canvas whose every brushstroke 
resumes the joy of thanking 

pure image, annihilated 

by refracted light. 


Thus one discovers the picture 
which sets the color ablaze 

as one discovers the sunrise 
every day 


As one discovers the shadow 
draped 

on the side of the hill 

just before one’s departure 
hailed as a “bon voyage.” 


-trans. Agnes Sotiracopoulou - Skina and Ann Rivers. 


FINANCIAL SEASONS 


K. Vijaya Kumar 


Financially three seasons 
are there in a month to us. 


Rainy is the first season 

When salary comes pocket full, 

To produce rice for the month 

and make dishes delicious; 
Takcum-tin with fragrant flash, 
bathing-soap with fresh hope comes; 
Milk-tin for the babe come in apace, 
Lipstick rushed for lady’s grace; 
Milk-bill, cleared to date fully; 
House-rent, mercer’s grocer’s dese 
Paid at last at least half-half. 


Winter entered as time passed, 
financially cold days came. 
Wetness of the purse has gone 
heaviness has come down to null, 
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Shivering hands are not able 
to come out of empty purse; 
frozen ink in the pen is 


a he See eT 


not able to fill accounts; 
f Half weighing tins are staring, 
: half-weighed dishes warning us; : J 
State of man is contracted ` 
in the middle of the month. T 
Ps 
The financial summer has A 
“ come as the third and the last; S: 
Dry-dry, hot-hot, rough and tough 2 
days are these in the month-end. 
Rice-tin yawned and miik-tin signed r N 
dishes cried all, of hunger; È 
Eyes for source are seeking fast, 5 
body is sweatting for debt. l 4 
_ SELECTIONS FROM SIDDHA PAAMBAATTI | 


Introduced & Translated by P. RAJA 


The advanced stage of a Bhakta (devotee) is Siddha. A Bhakta is 
one who longs to see God and a Siddha is one who has seen and 
realized him: He is a seer, a highly evolved and realized soul. Itis 
commonly believed that Siddhas are occltists or persons with mere 
Superrnatural powers. But according to Tamil traditon Siddhas are 
those who live in Yoga and see Divine Power and Light through such ee 
Yoga. To the Siddhas God ceases to be an idol and becomes and oe 
experiences. hee 
The Tamil Siddhas were also men of letters who expressed their 
perceptions and experiences in a highly enigmatic language. The 
. poetry of the Siddhas is religious, philosophical and mystical. ~ 


The last and yet the most famoug in the list of Tamil Siddhas iS 
is PAAMBAATTI. About his name, place of birth or life, noe is a 


eee FL BB 
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Siddha Paambaatti boasts. He warns. He pooh-poohs. He in- 


structs. The Might of the Siddhas 


1. 


Powerful are we to grasp the eight-hooded cobras and make them 
dance. Mighty are we to bring the Heaven of Lerd Indra down to 
this very earth. Potent are we to charm and subdue the serpents 
that are beyound control. Dance, O shake, and eject your deadly 
venom. 


What if Aadhisesha is great? Empowered are we to bring him under 
our thumb and bid him obey our commands. Competent are we 
to make him disciplined. Dance, O snake. and remain constant 
forever. 


Qualified are we to make a huge pillar look a trivial straw and the 
straw a pillar. Proficient are we to transform a male into a female 
and a female into a male. Stand upright before me, O snake, and 
dance with great gusto. 


Solid are we to lift the eight mountains and hur! them like balls 
and to swallow up the seven seas with ease. Efficient are we to 
span the vast stretches of sand. Station yourself in front of the 
king and dance, O snake. 


Potent are we to conceal the whole earth with our hands. Capable 
are we to bend the sky like a bow. Able are we to instil into the 
mind of the devotees the nature of nonentity. Stand before the 
great and dance, O shake. 


Powerful are we to dive into the ravaging fire. Strong are we to 
hold our breath even at the bottom of the sea. Sturdy are we to 
attack the ferocious tiger that comes pouncing. Chest up before 
the Captain and dance, O snake. 


Endowed are we with powers to transform the three wondrous 
worlds into nothing less than pure gold and transfigure the sun 
himself into a cool moon. So powerful are we to make this gigantic 
earth vanish. Realize our glory and dance, O snake. 


Competent are we to bring forth creations similiar to those of the 
Great Creator. Powerful are we to make the Great Creator Himself 
to cower before us. Qualified are we to live on a par with the 
Supreme Being. Dance, O shake, and trumpet our miraculous 


powers. 
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Familiar are we with the sixty-four arts and cognizant are we of yet 


another. Strong hearted are we to shun all the earthly attachments. 


Dance, O snake, and proclaim that the king is the Master. 


Vigorous are we to subdue the growling tiger, elephant, Yaali and 
lion and to bid them be ourseives. Dance, O snake and declare 
that we could make the Almighty God our playmate. 


Perishable Riches 


Of what use are the kingdom and the state, the home and the caitle 
and all that are yours when the impartial and incorruptible Judge 
comes to snatch you away? Of what avail ate these riches after 
your nest of bones withers away? Dance, O snake, and meditate 
on the Dancer Divine. 


Will all your military force put together be able to shield you from 
the inescapable noose of the Lord of Death? Dance, O snake, and 
teach the ingnorant curs the essence of Divine Truth. 


Dance, O snake, and stress that the great crown inlaid with precious 
carbuncles, the beautiful bracelets, the inesteemable ornaments 
that adore the breast, and the goiden necklets of pearls are nothing 
but empty splendour and shadowless bliss. 


Those who are aware that the spacious mansions, the gorggous 
halis, the palaces surrounde by great walls and all that are nere 
will never go with them cease from loving them. Proclaim so and 
dance, O snake. 


What are the hoarders of gold going to take with them when the 


‘Lord of Death summons them? But deathless are those who wield 


control over the mind and concentrate on the Supreme Being. 
Dance, O Snake, and declare so. 


Of what use are the spongy mattress, the flowery bed and the cosy 
sheets when you move to the burial ground? Dance, O Snake, 
and aver that the fragrance of turmeric paste will vanish only to 
give rise to the stench of burning flesh. 


Dance, O shake, ard affirm the fact that the mouth once devoured 
tasty fruits of varied sorts, sugar puddings and other delicacies 
will find nothing to eat but earth when it loses its life. 
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The gorgeous silken clothes, the inviting perfumes, the fascinating 
ornaments, the respendent parasols, the feathery fans and all other 
royal splendours will never accompany ycu when you depart for 
the kingdom of Lord Yama. Assert so and dance, O snake. 


Your faithful wife and affectionate children, loving in- laws and your 
loyal friends do never in the least proffer to die with you. Dance, 
O snake, and persistently do obesiance to the Great Creator of all 
the worlds. 


Like the deer that foolishly hastens towards the mirrage thirsting 
for water, it is only the bolckheads who make ado of the things 
of this illusory world. But those who have realized the Divine will 
never in the least while way their precious lives in gossip. Instead 
they seek the world of the Divine Truth. Stress so and dance, O 
Snake. 


Lust Not for Women 


The ravishing beauty of fair sex is liable to lose its charm like the 
sun-scorched turmeric. Yet lascivious men who fall a prey to their 
vanishing charm will be disheartened, like the parrot that awaited 
a green silk-cotton fruit to mellow, when the voluptuous physique 
shrinks. Sing so and dance, O Snake. 


With the acquisition of Divine knowledge we shunned the beetleeyed 
and round breasted women. Dance, O snake, and proudly say we 
have killed and devoured the vulturous Lord of Death seated on 
the sturdy bull. 


Foolish are they who style the shrivelling skin as round breasts 
and compare them to fabulous mountains. Dance, O Snake, to 
assert that misery awaits those who tumble into the stinking well- 
like Yoni. 


Only the feeble minded will compare their rhume discharging eyes 
to sharp swords. And the imbecile men who glorify the vanishing 
charms of women will be wolfed down by the burning bowels of 
hell. Proclaim so and dance, O Snake. 


How fatuous are those who praise the reeking tresses to splen- 
dorous clouds! How silly are these who compare the breasts to 
shapely golden pots that adore the top of temples. Dance, O 
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in the least think of God. 


6. How idiotically these licentious men speak of the stinking saliva as 
nectar and compare the mucus discharrging nostrils to red kumizh 
flower. Dance, O Snake, and proclaim that they have not realized 
the Lord in them. 


7. Dance, O Snake, and chide them not to sing of women and glorify 
them as graceful peacocks or as sweet voiced cuckoos or as 
inesteemable carbuncles or as swift-footed deer. Never, never 
compare them with tasty honey or with immortal nectar from the 
Heavens or with many-splendoured peacocks. 


8. Dance, O Snake, and avow that we abhorred women and loathed 
calling them resplendent beams of lighting, or sparkling jewels or 
the heavenly maidens. Never, never did we call them sugar or 
sugar candy or whatever silly they were called by. 


9. Dance, O Snake, to emphasize that we never praised women nor 
called them in amorous language glittering gold, or graceful dolls, 
or Divine Laxmi or treasure or necklaces or garlands or nightingales 
but eschewed them totally. 


10. Dance, O Snake, to proclaim that we steered clear of women for 
we knew for certain that they are nothing but a pot of slop smeared 
with sweet smelling turmeric; an alluring skin covering a chest of 
swirling worms; and putrid silt in a trench of water. 


Oh, This Bag of Flesh and Bones! 


1. Taking the earth from the pit of filth and mixing it with a sprinkle of 
blood, the Great Potter has moulded the ball of clay into a vessel. 
Dance O, Snake to stress that the vessel cannot be used even as 


a frying pan. nl 


2. A couple gathered clay and one of them gave it shape and kept 
it in a kiln for five months upon five. But however elegant the — 
finished vessel looks, its worth is not even a full coin. Declare so 
and dance O, Snake. 


The secret bite of the frolicsome snake bulged out to be known to w 
one and all. And when a lady attended to it, dance O Snake, to- 2 
say that it came loose with the hood itself. s 
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This stinking pot is but a hotch-potch of malodorous puss, faeces, 
oozing blood and fat. And when the pot breaks, dnace O Snake to 
proclaim that dogs and wolves, vultures and vampires will come 
to gorge on it with gusto. 


Like the bubble the reaches the surface only to burst, this bag 
of flesh and bones is of ephemeral value. Dance O Snake, to 
meditate incessantly on this and reach the Divine — Creator of all 
lives under the sun. 


° 


However well you wash the fish clean in fresh water and continue 
the process a number of times, will it be possible to remove its 
stench? Dipping this body in many a holy river will never in the 
least wash off its reeking sins. Avow so and dance O Snake. 


Trees laden with fruits are pelted with stones. The body that 
wallows in sins is in for punishment. They only live who meditate 
on the Divine. Dance O Snake, and pay obeisance to the Divine 
feet of the Great Lord. 


The great wind that penetrated its way into this nine-doored skin- 
container animated it. And those who fail to realize the ways of 
the Lord, are sure to be eaten up with fire and dust. Sing so and 
dance O, Snake. 


This puppet of a body moulded out of clay is moved with the strings 
of life by the Great Operator. But when the Operator behind the 
screen stops His movements, this puppet will lose its life. Declare 
so and dance O, Snake. 


The ten nerves, the ten vital airs and the minerals of the the body 
constitute this sailing vessel which is prone to sink at any moment. 
Dance O, Snake and be prepared to sail this vessel forever against 
the ever increasing flood. 


Avoid .... Dissociate .... Be Foreign. 


Like oil that dissociates itself from water, you shall be on this earth. 
Be foreign to the near and far so as to discern the Great Glow in 
you. Command so and dance O Snake. 


Never can Death lay his hands on us for we have conquered him 
with the her of immortality. Hence dance O Snake, to avow that 
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there will no more rebirths for us, for we have become one with 
the Lord. y 


3. Like the fog that vanishes at the sight of the Sun, so shall you — 
avoid your kith and kin. Dance O Snake, to proclaim that only then 
you will remain pure to preceive the Lord. Fasten your mind on 
Him and never shall you let lose your grip. i 


i 4. Can there be life in the chiseiled stone statue? The stuids of this 
| earth know not of this. Can the defective brassware shine, however. 
] well it is polished with tamarind? Dance O Snake, to declare that l 
l the stupids have to rot in ignorance. $ 
; 3 


5. Dance O Snake, to affirm that the four vedas, the six types of 
Shastras, the sacred writings that speak of tantra and legends and 
t the varied scriptures will in no way be of any use to perceive the — 
Divine. 
f 


R. Janardhana Rao 


I think lm not born in vain 
The flower, my brother, so whispers 
In the vast universe 

l am not to be lost 

| am what | am 

With all my failings 

My day will come one day 
The day when I'll be full 

One with the vast universe 
Nothing to desire or complain 
All gaps filled 

All desires fulfilled 

My Sun, at last, will shine 


SOME DAY 
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Not A Gentleman 
By Bejawada Gopala Reddy 


ka 


Mom: ntary present has a limitless future. 
Bene ath the earth we tread on, are hidden the minerals 
And chemicals of many many centuries. 
The little seed has in store 
` The vast expanse of tne big Banyan tree 
With varied brancaes and descending roots. 
Beneath the deep seas how many hilis 
Minerals and animals are hidden. 
Behind the Electric bulb how many miles of wiring 
How much machinery and scientific experiment and knowledge. 
Behind the dance of the damsel and the music of the songstress 
Lie years of dedicated effort and artistic endeavour. 
A drop of rain is the product of a variegated natural phenomenon. 
The sky and the stars encompass many miriad miles of 
empty space. 
What is apparent is small. 
What lies behind is unbounded vast. 
Anon the lighting laugh and then the deafening thunderbult 
The merry spring and summer pioneer 
The downpour or rain and the flash of floods. 
Behind this man, how many generations 
of fathers and grandfathers and great grandfathers. 
Every piece of sculptured stone is mute 
On the lives of numerous sculptors of a hoary past. 
5 The wonderful caves of Ellora and the temples of Halebeed 
Are veritable treasures of art we see. 
But we know not the hundreds of families of sculptors devout, 
l Who wrought them into shape. 
fs Behind the Head of State are hidden 
The honour and prestige of a vast country. 
Behind the Prime Minister, how much political skill 
And administrative excellence. 
= Behind the stupas and viharas 
: What a ennobling effacement of the Buddhist monks. 
Behind the young lad Prahlada chanting praise of Hari, 
The tı rrific form of Lion-God tearing the bowels of the demon-king. 
Behirg the spare form of Gandhiji 
A whcle host of satyagrahis on the march 
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unfurling the flags of sacrifice. 

Scholars unfold great meanings enshrined in little words. 

The microcasm hath a macrocasm. 

And behind the little bounds is an unbounded vast. 

She is a gentlebeing of few words, soft and sweet. 

It is not in her nature to criticise or antagonise. 

Virtuous and good-natured she is. 

We are having a tetete in the afternoon. 

From her lips come the words "He is not a gentleman” 

Between the words a ‘gentleman he is' and ‘he is not' 

What a difference, what a gap! 

A sea doth yawn between. 

Without excitement and in cool profundity 

She proclaims "He is not a gentleman". 

Behind that negative, lie hidden 

How many scandals brought to her ear 

How many episodes big and small 

How many recollections unpleasant and unforgettable 

How many wounds and scars on a sensitive mind! 

That 'not' has neatly netted all these knots 

His whole nature is rounded up. 

Afloat is this word like a lotus shooting 

Above the hidden slime. 

The flowering has fallen and fallen 

But a lone little flower has fruited into this 'no’ 

From the dark clouds has come this water drop. 

A flaming furnace has emitted this little spark. 

This word has the sharpness of Indra's sword 

Chopping the Mountain wings. 

The two letters one long and one short 

Have leapt like arrows from a quiver. 

He looks a gentleman. 

High >ffices he seeks. 

A scholar of note well publicized. 

On hi n this one word judgement ‘No’ is pronounced 
By this gentle soft-spoken good and virtuous dame. 
Behind this judgement lie bottled up 
How many sad experiences and sorry recollections 
By imagination untouched. 
From the heights of Heaven he hath fallen: 
Headlong like Trisanku. 
Alas! Robbed of Heaven he is. 

_ The great scholar but not a gentleman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Integrai Yoga Psychology : By V.Madhusudan Reddy, Institute of 
Human Study, 2-2-4/1, University Road, Hyderabad 500 044 Pp. 148, 
Rs. 80/- 


Dr. Reddy is a senior Doctor of Philosphy with wide experience 
of teaching in india and abroad. He is a notable exponent of Sri 
Aurobindo’s Philosophy and is an ardent practitioner of his Yoga. In 
this dissertation he examines the present position of Psychology in 
the West, what with a number of new schools of approach during the 
last fifty years. He lists the more prominent of them and pinpoints their 
limitations. He has a point in underlining the fact that the transcendent 
yoga psycology of the East is superior to the “transpersonal” currently 
so popular. 


He first states the fundamentals of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy of 
Life Divine and then proceeds to an exposition in depth of the Integral 
Yoga Psychology that is part of the Integral yoga. He writes: “While 
traditional Western psychology deals with mental and emotional as- 
pects of personality in the larger context of society, and modern 
psychology focusses on issues in the humanitic and transpersonal 
spheres, Integral Yoga Psychology postulates an evolutionary integral 
appraoch which includes man’s uniqueness, his transpersonal depth 
dimension, his transcendental, evolutionary and creative aspects. It 
is a psychospiritual and dynamic approach to the total phenomenon 
of man, to the universe and that which includes and transcends the 
universe. “(P 137) It is educative to read here how the Int.Psychology 
can be “of great help in the areas of clinical psychology, personal 
growth and mental and holistic health. Also, in the discovery and 
development of human potential, and in the treatment of psychiatric 
disturbances of all kinds.” This brief exposition brings to the fore the 
‘experiential and experimental’ values of the Integral Yoga and the 
holistic application of the psychology underlying it. It breaks fresh 
ground in this field. 


M.P. PANDIT 
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8686 The Self and its States : By Andrew O.Fort. Motilal Banarsidas, 
New Delhi 7.Price Rs. 225/- 


This is an in-depth study of the concepts of chatuspad and turiya 
in the Advaita Vedanta, especially as developed by the Shankara 
school. The writer traces the origins of these key-expressions to 
the Purusha Sukta in the Rig Veda and studies their development 
in some of the earlier Upanishads, notably the Brihadaranyaka and 
the Chhandogya. He refers to the Maitri text also. He pinpoints the 
different inter pretations of the turiya: earlier, it was treated as the 
substratum of consciousness and Shankara (and Guadapada earlier) 
came to confirm this reading. Later texts. however, treat the turiya as 
a state of consciousness, a high meditative state. The author refers 
to the Yoga Vasishtha and Minor Upanishads in support of this view. 
Mention of turiyatita, is taken to support the view that the turiya is not 
the ultimate. 


There is an interesting chapter on the modern Transpersonal 
Psychology and Advaita. It is pointed out that both in the West and in 
India there is a tendency to generalise too facilely on the universality of 
the main concepts. Itis forgotten that the same terms signify differently 
in Advaita and in the western psychology. The author is convinced 
that the approach to the subject of consciousness has been more 
comprehensive and also intensive in the Indian Yoga philosophy than 
in the West. 


This volume in enriched with the author's translation of the Man- 
dukya Upanishad and Gaudapada’s Karikas with Shankara’s commen- 
tary. The texts in Sanksrit are included. The treatment is precise and 
the translations accurate. 


M.P. PANDIT 


Hindu Culture and Civilisation: Hindu Faith and Religion: BY Dr.Pranab 
Bandopadhyay. Image India, 3 Middleton Row, Flat H-10, Calcutta 7 
00 071. Price: Rs.125/- each 


Defining his terms, the author writes: “Culture is the medium of 
one’s way of life. Culture aims at accepting a complete man with 
his integrated personality, by fulfilling all of his shortcomings and 
improving upon his mental understanding... Civilisation is not merely 
progress in technology, in accumulation of wealth and property, or 
in possessing the power to control the earth. It is a sort of aesthetic 
and moral discipline that an individual, a society or a nation must 
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possess.” (P.7) 


“Hindu culture transmits spiritual ideals into tife with a message by 
the entire human race.” Analysing the historical developemnt of Indian 
culture which is centrally Hindu the writer traces the Vedic origins, 
Puranic modifications, Islamic influences and the the modern western 
contributions. He describes the characteristics of art, sculpture, music, 
dance, religion, nationalism, under the broad umbrella of the universal 
spirit that inspires the Hindu mind. Dr. Bandopadhyay underlines the 
pervasive nature of the Hindu culture and cites the reply of Swami 
Vivekanada to Ralph Waldo Emerson who asked him if India had 
produced a Sage of Concord. The Swami promptly answered: “Yes, 
sir, at every ten miles!” 


In the Hindu Faith and Religion, there is a succinct account of 
the thrust of Indian scriptures, Vedanta philosophy, Yoga, Sadhana, 
Tantric modes of worship and the contribution of the Vaishnava faiths. 
The role of Hinduism in the evolution of the peoples outside India is 
narrated in a separate chapter. The author quotes Arnold Toynbee: 
“The spiritual gift that makes men human is still alive in Indian souls. 
Go on giving to the world Indian examples of it. Nothing else can be 
much to help mankind to save it from self-destruction.” (P.6) 


Both the volumes, written in easy style, are handy manals on the 
subject, balanced and adequate. 


M.P.PANDIT 


Knowledge Freedom and Language : By D.P. Chatopadhyaya, Pub- 
lished by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. Price: Rs.400/- 


The central theme of these fifteen weighty papers is covered 
broadly by the title Knowledge Freedom and Language. In the au- 
thor’s approach, scientific realism need not limit the area of human 
knowledge and creativity. He attaches importance to the human fac- 
tor which is “clearly manifest in two basic traits of our nature, viz., 
language-use and freedom-seeking. Our freedom-seeking, like lin- 
guistic in-dwelling, is often inarticulate, even unconscious, and not 
externalised.” D.P. Chattopadhyaya is opposed to “static system 
building ignoring historical character.” 

While on the subject of Knowledge, he quotes Sri Aurobindo: “if 
we insist in applying a finite logic to the Infinite... Reality will escape us 
and we shall grasp which speaks of the Reality but does not express 
it. Our way of knwoing must be appropriate to that which is to be 


known; 
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Knowledge and not veritable Knowledge.”(Pp. 192) 


The writer has some striking things to say on the subject of 
language, “If ordinary language resembles a family, scientific language 
forms asystem. The familial relations obtained between different parts 
of language, written or uttered, are flexible; some what indefinite in 
their reference, and rich in their connotation, whereas the expressions 
of system-bound language are relatively definite, often operationaly 
definded, lend themselves to logico-mathematical formalisation, and 
rigid in their infrastructural or intra-systematic relation.” (Pp. 85) 


Speaking of Freedom, the writer points out that “human freedom 
is not a static totality. “Human personality is not an inert unity. Both 
are dialectically shot through and through by history, by change, i.e., 
the flux character of reality.” (Pp. 109) 

The passages on Einstein finding no antagonism between science 
and religion (as a casmic feeling) deserve special attention. (Pp. 100) 


Avery stimulating and satisfying discussion on themes that figure 
prominently in man’s life. 


M.P. PANDIT 


Interpreting Across Boundaries :Edited by Gerald James Larson an 
Deutsch. Published by Motilat Banarsidas, Delhi, Price: Rs.150/- 


‘Way back in 1939, the first East-West Philosopheres’ Conference 
in Hawai had only 5 participants. The International Conference held =] 
at the same place in 1984 had 165 philosophers from 14 countries g 
discussing philosphical developments in different contexts, notonlyto 
sum up the position arrived at so far, but also to anticipate the direction 
in which the world-philosophy will be moving at the end of the century. 


Here are sixteen papers by eminent authorities covering the fresh 
areas of inquiry in comparative philosophy and the points of departure 
from the traditional stand-points. There are plenty of warnings against 
generalisations in search of the holistic thought. The editor points _ 
out how F.Staal, Ninian Smart and Segaku Mayeda “focus attention _ 
primarily on the important differences that manifest themselves in a 
South Asian environment. Deutsch examines the distinctive tradition- _ 
text complex that operates in Indian thought. Staal analyses the details - 
of rituals and grammatical analysis. Mayeda examines the process — 


of Narayana Guru appropriates the high caste Vedanta... A.S. Cua 
_ focuses on the distinction between moral tradition and moral theory 
D in the Chinese environment.” (p. 14) ; 
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The essays are grouped in to three categories: those dealing 


` with comparative philosophy in search of new pespectives; those 


that take up comparatives issues within specific cultural contexts; 
assessments of developments in specific regions. 


Dayakrishna rightly objects to attempts to dub Indain thought 
as simply a quest for Moksha. Writing on ‘Is there philosophy in 
Asia, F. Stall has no hesitation in stating that philosophy in Asia has 
mainly developed in India and China. Charles Hart Shorne deals with 
many essential problems as discussed by Shankara, Nagarjuna and 
Fa Tsang with some Western Analogues. 


All in all, the volume offers sumptuous fare even to the general 
reader. 


M.P.P MORAL DILEMAS IN THE MAHABHARAT Ed. by B.K.Motilal 
Published by Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi. Price: Rs. 95/- 


The recent exposure of the Indian people to the remarkable 
Televisions erial on Mahabharat has revived interest in some of the 
age-long questions posed in the epic. Was Bheeshmas clinging to 
his vow-made under questionable circumstances-justified at the cost 
of ruination of the dynasty? In the words of Lord Krishna, had a 
vow greater claims than truth? Had Yudhisthir any right to stake 
Draupadi after he had lost himself in the gamble? What about the 
Charioteer's subordinating ruth to untruth in the interests of the larger 
good? To what extent is Dharma compromisable? These and many 
such legitimate questions have baffled the Indian mind and been 
the subject of many debates. The present selection of 13 learned 
papers presented at a colloquim at the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Shimla, in 1988 focuses attention on issues arising out ofthese 
dilemmas. Peter Della Santina discusses the concept of Dharma 
accoridng to the Shrmana and the Brahmana. Dubey points to some 
integrity even in Duryodhana and the failure of Pandavas to conform 
to the high Ideal. Jani delas with the practice of polyandry instanced 
by the marriage of Druapadi. He draws attention to the fact that the 
system is stil! prevalent in some parts of India. Kantawala raises many 
moral implications of Niyoga. Agrawal quiestions how far Krishna's 
answer to Arjuna was ethical. Is the obligation of Dharma perpetual? 
Is the observance of truth in speech always a must- these and other 
questions and dealt with by the authors of these stimulating papers. 


Dr.Motilal’s brilliant introduction underlines the strong points and 


‘cernible in his conduct which is in contrast with the Dharma of Rama 
which was very rigid, seldom bending. 
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A delightful collection to be dipped into again and again. 


M.P.PANDIT 


The Woman and Other Stories by Gangadhar Gadgil. Published 
by Sterling New Delhi. Price: Rs.130/- 


It would be no exaggeration to say that Gangadhar Gadgil is the 
leading short-story in Marathi. He pioneered the Navakatha or the 
“new” Marathi short-story over four decades back. In his long career 
as a scholar, teacher, journalist, and man of letters, he has published 
over fifty works, many of them collections of short-stories. The present 
volume brings together sixteen of his best-known stories, translated 
into English. 


Each story in this collection is perfectly crafted. Professor Badgil 
observes the frailties of lower-middle class, urban life with a surety 
and sharpness that are starting, and almost painfull. The degradation 
of human life, the feeling of being cornered, trapped, and defeated 
comes out very well. Yet, his sympathies are always with the underdog 
-the harrassed housewife, the orohaned waif, the honest old man from 
the country clinging to his values in a corrupt city. The sotires are 
mostly in what one might call the “high mimetic” mode; that is, they 
use “realism” in its best traditions. The treatment of the characters 
is highly evocative and moving, reminiscent of the neo-realism of a 
film like De Sica’s Bicycle Thieves. We can actually see the grime, 
the poverty, the sordidness of city life in these stories. 


Thouugh a detailed analysis of the book is not possible here, | 
must mention how absorbing, gripping, and challenging each story is. 
The collection may truly be termed “unputdownable.” Moreover, not 
all stories are in the same narrative mode. “The Truth of the Matter,” 
which seems to explore the psyche of a disturbed protagonist, mixes 
fantasy and reality in a novel, almost post-modern way. The story 
seems to draw attention not only to the perceiving self, but also to 
the flimisiness of reality so preceived. 


The translations are competent throughout. Some of them are by 
l an Raeside of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Londen. 


yet 
lt is not clear who has done the rest. Such lack of information ei “4 
becomes somewhat inconvenient. Forinstance, the dates andoriginal = i 
publication information of the stories ought to have been given. Any p- 


serious reading of the book would benefit from such information. 
"Similarly, a little more apparatus, including perhaps an Introduction _ is 
would have enhanced the value of the book. That would, perhaps, = 
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have brought its volume to 200 pages, not an unreasonable size at 
all. It would also have been more in keeping with the expectations 
F from a hardcover edition. Otherwise, a book like this would be more 

i saleable and readable if published in Penguin paperbacks or some 
other such popular imprint. 


The Woman and Other Stories is a significant addition to Marathi 
literature in English translation. Certainly, it is compulsory reading for 
anyone interested in the modern Indian short story and therefore a 
necessary acquisition to any good library in the country. 


Makarand Paranjape 


Statistics and Truth (Putting chance to work) 
By C.R.Rao Publisher : CSIR, New Delhi, India, (1989). p.143 


The book comprises three pictures (called Ramanujan Memorial 
i; Lectures): 1 Uncertainly, randomness and creation of new Knowledge, 
s, Il Principles and strategies of data analysis, II! Statistics: An inevitable 
| Se instrument in search of truth. 


In the preface Prof. Rao states: ‘When | was a student, statistic 
was in its in fancy and | have closely watched its evolution over the 
fast 50 years as an independent discipline of great improtance and a 

_ powerful tool in acquiring knowledge in any field of enquiry.’ Further: 
‘Ihave chosen to speak on the foundation, modern developments and 
ty future of statistics, because of developments and future of statistics, 
= because of my involvement with statistics over the fast 45 years as 
a teacher, research worker and consultant in statistics, and as an 
administrator managing the academic affairs of a large organisation 
devoted to statistics’, There is no doubt that Prof. Rao was the most 
suited person for the job which he has been called upon to do. 
The Chief merit of the book is that you can staft reading if form 
any page you like. Started on the fast page, last para: ‘The following 
anecdote shows how disastrous the use apriori information can be! 
_ The prince traveling through his domains, noticed a man in the cheer- 
‘ing crowd who bose a striking resemblance to himself. He beckoned 
o him over and asked: | 
= Was your, mother ever employed in my palace? The man replied: $ 
aN o sig but pyi father was. 
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kind of problems that arise in real life situations. SN E. 


(i) Ten witnesses say that the accused committed a crime and two ~ 4 
say that he did not. Did the accused commit the crime? , 


(ii) A woman says that a particular person has fathered her child and 
that person denies. How do we resolve this case? (see 2.13, P. 
115). 


(iii) Will it rain tomorrow? 


(iv) Which of the two alternative theories of a scientific phenomenon 
is more appropriate? (See 2.18, P.123). 


Many interesting case studies are presented and it is shown how - 
the truth (or perhaps, statistical truth) is arrived at in each case using 
appropriate statistical techniques (See 2, Truncation, P.68) 


On P.132, investing information is given about the chronological - 
events in the development of statistics in India from 1895 to 1951. 
The year 1931 (Founding of the Indian Statistical Institute (iSI)) and 
1933 ( Starting of Sankhya (The indian Journal of Statistic)) stand out 
as the most important ones. 


An investing question is posed on P.20 (From, Mark Kac, Enigmas 
of Chance, Pp. 74-76. About a photographic tracing of Brownian 
motion in an experiment conducted by kappler in 1931, Kac says that oy 
itcan be mimiced by a deterministic function. 


for a sufficiently parsen, choosing a sequence of numbers 
and a scale factor. Kac asks: So what is chance? With the benefit of 
hindsight one might say that it is a ‘fractal’ a word coined and put to 
correct use by Mandelbrot in a number.of interesting situation (Also 
see, Weierstrass Mandalbrot fractal function, M.V.Berry and Z.V.Lewis, 
Prof. Roy. Sol. Lond. A 370, P.P. 459-484 (1980)). 


The author has briefly touched upon his own research work in 
statistics in Lecture II there is enough material to convince the reader 
that many abstract concepts can be put to use with a little imagination. 


Summing up, | can say that the book is a brilliant analysis of 
what statstics is all about, the book is strongly recommend to both, 
the specialists and the non-specialists; the former will get to know 
a number of things about their own specialists which they might — 
havae missed, while, the latter will ask. Why they did’nt study sushi 
a fascinating subject earlier. 


| would urge the readers of this‘ review to spare a couple ae g 
__ Saturday afternoon to go through this book (Ten than 150 pages) and 
= assure them that the study shall be highly rewarding. i 
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“Reconsidering Socialist Man” 
B.P.R. Vithal, |.A.S. (Retd.) 
Review 


Prathapa Ramasubhaiah 


in the above - captained treatise on perestroika and glassnost, the 
illustruoius author extols them as a ‘resumption of revolution with new 
dynamism’ remiviscent of Bolshevik Revolution. He suggests that both 
Russia and U.S.A ‘by showing a greater compacity for understanding 
and accommodating each other, are especiaily responsible for the 
safety of the future world with both as guarantois. He advises that 
just as the soviet union has ‘realised its mistakes and is correcting 
itself’ Capitalism also must see its own inadequasies and adopt some 
features of socialism’. Here the author evidensty ignores the basic 
facts of irreconcilability between capitalism and Marxian socialism and 
suggestively arrives at a conclusion that by mutual accommodation, 
most of the contradictions could he happily solved in the larger interest 
of the entire humanity. In wishful thinking he argues ‘following the 
logic of Gorbachev's proposals, the live will have to he drawn beyond 
femin, beyond even conventional marxism? Paying fullsum tribute to 
him as seen to belong to the ‘new-breed of humanist markists’, in 
support of Gorbachev, he warm of the speetre of nuclear annitulations 
haunting humanity lending relevance to the concept of human values 
impelling Gorbachev to break from the conventional Marxist approach 
to a generic concept such as human values. Qoting Gorbachev, “ We 
have fought a deeper understanding of the inter-relationship between 
working class interest and those of humanity as a whole”, an idea 
built into Marxism from the outset’ ; this led us to the conclusion that 
common human values have a priority in our age, this being the core 
of our new political thinking the moral values that have had over 
centuries been evolved by nations and generalised and spelled out by 
humanity's great minds” (Sarve Janasukhino Bhavanthu), the writer 
stresses that the new historic task of the summit powers should he to 
find a common basis for humanity's survival. Let us remind ourselves 
of past history how human society transformed into irreconcilable 
classes and denominations with dearly antagonistic in Lorests. And 
yet Gorbachev pleads to honour those common human values? It is a 
tragedy Gorbachev and his its most sight of the Marxism Leninism on 
whose foundations the great Bolshevik Revolution he came victorious 
leading to the establishment of Socialist State. It is equally strange how 
= he speaks the language of philanthropic humanism probably drawing 
inspiration from M.N. Roy, a stal heart of the hygone communist 


International. 
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Taking we from Gorbachev, Sri Vithal argues that the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism has has got ot he ‘humanised’ so as to make 
it adaptable to the emerging world situation when capitalism and 
socialism must learn to co-exist as twins. That the international 
situation has so markedly changed warranting rafical revision of the 
out-dated Marxism has of late become the pet slogan of intelligentsia. 
What is the material change that occurs in the lives of the general 
mass of people ? The ever widening disparities between classes and 
communities, the tribal backwardness and exploitasion, the religious, 
linguistic, ethvie and cultural animosities, the degradation of moral and 
ethical Values, the all-pervading rampant corruption, the oppressive 
national debt problem, the sky- rocketing inflation and cost of living, the 
wretchedness of grinding poverty and destitution and destitution and 
the ever-present cases of molestation of women - all these persisting 
grave evils are barly demanding immediate Marxist - Leninist solution. 


What Gorbachev emphasised in his own books on ‘mutual accom- 
modation’ need he carefully heeded to : ‘It goes without saying that 
no socialist country (meaning Russia) can successfully move forward 
ina healthy rhythm without understanding solidarity and mutually ben- 
eficial co- operation with the other ‘fraternal nations’ (implying the 
newly fraternised western countries). Is this not fidding good- by 
to the Leninist slogan of self-reliance! In one of his recent books 
Gorbachev is more explicit about his leanings on the west where 
he says! ‘I have explained on many occasions that we do not pursue 
goals inimical to western interest. We know how important the Middle 
East, Asia, Latin, America, South Africa and other third world regions 
are for American and West European economics in particular for raw 
material sources. To cut these links in the last thing we want to do and 
we have no desire to provoke ruptures in his forically formed mutual 
economic interest.’ Is this not again prostrating before class enemy 
cutting one’s own throat! What more glaring testimony is required 
about Gorbachev's anti Marxist approach in handling international re- 
lations! Another piece of clear and unambiguous testimony is found 
‘in the Pamphlet published in millions of copies dated 10th June 1989 
for free international consumption by ‘Pravda’ appealing ‘To Iraq Rus- 
sia's international relations into the realm of ideological polemics is 
meaningless. Whatever the magnitude ideological, economic and 
other diver genies between the western countries and ourselves, we 
are all the common children of Mother Earth; Our common objective 
is one and the same’. Is it not parent enough how narrow self-seeking 
nation alism replacing Marxist- Leninist internationalism is taking deep 
roofs both in the Russian communist Party and its body politic beyond 
the pale of Marxism-Leninism ? 


f. in line with Gorbachev's declared formulation, the secret agree- 
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= ment between the Botha’s South African Government and Russia (di- 
vulged in the English language Press) reveals the fact that both the 
countries would mutually co-operate in exploiting the mineral wealth 
in-their countries to their ‘greatest mutual advantage. This is how the 
double tongued ‘Socialist’ State holemoles with the rapacious racial 
South Africa in jointly fleecing the flood of black labour ! 


Thanks are due to the author who unequivocally commented on 
the diabolical Russian policy. He says! ‘Obviously then it is not the 
nature of imperiotism that has changed but the attitude of the socialist 
state to the needs of imperialism that has changed. 


When all the fundamental tenet of Marxism-Leninism and its prac- 
tice are thrown to winds and acquisition of private property, renuncia- 
tion of class and look and communist party’s leading revolutionary role, 
balancing of socialist interest with those of capitalism, relinguishing 
protestarian dictatorship and solidarity with world working class are 
constitutionally legitimised, to call perestroika a revolution is highly 

contradictory to Marxist - Leninist practice. 


+ Onthe raging and controversial problem of stalin’s personality cult, 
the reputed author rightly says that the strong subjective element of 
make suspicious, fear and insecurity got sharpened as he became 
rather isolated in his position of eminence resulting in trafic human 
consequents from which lessons have to he drawn. There is thus 
-a dilemma facing the communists the world our posedly stalin’s 
internal contradiction between the ideological line and his warped 
personality. He was a split personality, a peculior combination of 
strength and weakness, hitherto unknown and unheard in the amals 
of international communist leadership. While uncomepromisingly 
_ resisting reformision he lagged behing in the application of dialectical 
_ materialism in carrying forward some of his policees in cruial times. 
The cult of personality attributed to stalin stemmed party from his 
domineering postures and partly from the over bearing glorification of 
his heroic role by his coferie ‘In situations when subjectivism gamed 
upper hand in him, he exhibited it in such an imperious way that 
= he appeared to he separating from the people and taking a narrow 
5 = view in judging the nature of contradictious every where, resulting in 
confusion to find out a solution of intriguing and infricase problems. 
03 
The author's opinion that there is an element of truth in the view 
expressed else where that the ‘stalin phenomenon’ was an unevitable 
quence of the concept of the role of the Communist Party 
f the dictatorship of proletariat is groundless. On analysing 
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prressive responsibility in those abnormally critical times as head of % B 


the state, as the general secretary of the party, as the leader of Com- x 
munist International and as the generalissemo in the Rilearation war, j 
Stalin developed an element of extreme subjectiusm aften to the fun- 
damental precepts of Marxism. But not with standing, these serious i 
shortcomings, while assessing Stalin's role. Sympathisers of Marx-  ă 


ism - Leninism should reasonably take a balanced and historical view 
and unbasedly judge his outstanding revolutionary role in building 
the socialist state, in confronting revisionist and conspiratorial groups, 
in guarding Marxism - Leninism as apple of the eye and his mast in- 
spiring, disciptened and heroic lead in the liberation war. One of the 
brightest points on his side was his ever- penetrating revolutionary 
activities with those of the world working class. 


In the depressing and degenerating social scenerio described in 
Gorbachev's own words, and in a situation where the whole Russian 
society has transformed into several economic, social and political 
stratas, the problem posed by the author as to which class is to 
fight against which class needs an answer. The direct and the only 
answer is whichever class is subjected to economic, Political, Social, 
intellectual, cultural and spiritual exploitation should resolentely fight 
to the finish against such exploiting class. CF 


Regarding the momentous convulsion thats book the East Euro- 
pean people, the author appropriately assessed them as the tragic 
outcome partly of the corrupt and unforthy satellite leadership and 
partly of Russian polices which un politically imposed socialism down 
the throats of the unprepared masses who were strange to .revolu- 
tionary traditious. The result to day is their contempt and out bast of 
fruspated anger enlininasing in the forcible overthrow of the discred- 
ited leadership who overnight changed colours and filled the ranks 
of western social democrats. ‘ 


To the pertinent question the author put to himself why alievation 
so deep and widespread in Russia to-day after 70 years of Communist 
hegemony, the answer he himself gave that ‘nationalism is capable à 
of overcoming alternation more effectively than economic and social 
structural changes’ is wrong and misleading (with due respect to the = 
author's sentiment). The very East European Communist leaders hoH Ce 
which the repused author castigated and the inefficient and hal- 
baked post-Stalin Communist leadership are solely responsible forthe 

_ sorrowful alienation of those people from the path of Marxism- Leninism 
and it socialist practice. Not these nationalism but nationalism which 


ractised by dedicated communists, 
; contributing to overcome alienation. 


would certainly go a long gi = 
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Foreseeing the degenerating development Lenin often stressed 
the need for the unceasing classspaggles under the dictatorship of 
proletariat with new weapons. He could also foresee that the struggle 
against revisionism would become sharps with the consolidation of 
socialist state while the sorrowful spectacle now is, let alone the 
consolidation, even the concept of such struggle 


The author seems to be sincere in commending ‘Indian Marxist 
approach (an idza probably derived from the policies pursued by 
Communist and Iv arxist) in solving the ills and infalances in the socialist 
world. Perhaps he might also he inspired by Gandhi an method 
of peaceful evolutionary process through which his conception of 
socialism might be achieved. Many high intellectuals contribute to 
this conception which militates against class-based and class-oriented 
Marxism-Leninism. There is nothing like Indian Marxist approach, 
or Chinese Marxist approach Russian Marxist approach. No trade 
mark or no brand in attached to Marxism-Leninism. The ideology 
is strictly universal and its application much necessarily depend on 
the particular country’s distinct and peculiar circumstances failing 
which adverse result would ensue. In the author's view the ‘Indian 
Marxist’ approach might be synonymous with Gandhian non-violent 
one. Marxists and Leninists look at is in a manner that it deserves. 


Foreseeing the degeneration of Marxism, Lenin aften stressed the 
need for the unceasing class struggles under the dictatorship up pro- 
letariat with new weapous. He could also forecast that the struggie 
against revisonism would become sharper with the consolidation of 
socialist state while the sorrowful spectacle now is, let alone the con- 
solidation, even the concept of such struggle vanished into thin air and 
the socialist etifice built with tears, sweat and blood of millions is crack- 
ing before our eyes. From the apprehensious expressed by Lenin, 
it may be rightly concluded that more the world fourgeoisie, more 
than the right and left deviafionists and adventurists, the centrists, the 
national chanvenists and more than the German and other Western 
social democrats and saboteurs of all sorts, if is the all-pervading re- 
visionism born out of the womb of world Communist movement and 
the upholders of perestroika that have proved more dangerous to the 
survival of communism and real world peace in Marxist - Leninist terms. 


It is the mighty force of the combined and fortified Marxist and 
Leninist ranks that have to take up the challenge and resurect and 
resuscilate the international Communist movement and fulfil the be- 
hests of the founders and perpetrafors of Marxism-Leninism to its 
eternal glory and the glory of humanity. 
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WORDS OF THE MOTHER - By the Mother Parts 1 & 2 (Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry - 605002. 1989 Rs. 18 each) 


It is the Guru’s presence that provides the transfiguring touch for 
man who aspires to live the Divine life. But not all are blessed to live 
inthe immediate presence of such a loving Guru. Forthem, the Guru’s 
message is the life-giving nectar, the sustaining light which transforms 
humdrum human life into a tension-less divine existence. Full of 
common sense wisdom, the words of the Mother of Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram have been a firm guiding spirit for millions of aspirants all 
over the world. 


The Mother's writings, lectures and conversations have been 
collected into twenty volumes and more. The two parts of “Words 
of the Mother” bring us choice sentences from her works to help us 
gain an immediate entry into the world of yoga sadhana. Handy, | 
beautifully-produced, these two slim volumes are an alltime treasure | 
that kindle a sacred yearing in us: 


“There is a love in which the emotion is turned towards the Divine 
in an increasing receptivity and growing union. what it receives 
from the Divine it pours out on others, but truly without demanding a 
return. If you are capable of that, then that is the highest and most 
satisfying way to love." 


"Let us work as we pray, for indeed work is the body's best prayer | 
to the Divine." | 


"My Lord, make the consciousness clear and precise, the speech 
thoroughly true, the surrender complete, the calm absolute and trans- 
form the whole being into an oceanof light and love." 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


of Virasaivism By Leela Mullatti (Abhinav Publications, E-37, Hauz 
Khas, New Dehi - 110016. 1989 Rs. 110) 


The paradox in our social reality is painfully obvious. Woman is 
revered as the Adya Shakti, the Mother, the Great Queen, the Goddess 
ofthe Superb Throne. But in every-day life she is treated as a drudge, a 
second-class citizen, an expendable item in the familial context. Leela 
Mullatti’s thesis is to prove that Karnataka’s bhakti movement which — 
gave birth to the Virasaiva religion freed women of that community 
from the shackles of social disabilities sanctioned by tradition. (xe 


Dr. Mullatti chose women from one hundred Virasaiva families 
(rural, semi-urban) for her interview and has bravely analysed their 
answers inspite of being confronted by something akin to silence from a 


By 
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THE BHAKTI MOVEMENT AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN: A case Study 
- 
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of world philosophies, he saves us from slipping into any intellectual 
whirlpool though confronted by awe-inspiring phrases like ‘metapht- 
‘josophy’ and transformative synthesis’. We learn with ease that Sri 
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most of them. There was definitely a change for the better with the 
advent of Basaveshwara as women were now given an honoured place 
in the society and were not shunned during the so-called pollution 
periods (menstruation, post-natal month) nor rejected when they lost 
their husbands. But such has been the pressure of societal mores 
that the Virasaiva ladies do not lead enviable lives in spite of the fact 
that nearly sixty women Shiva Charana poetesses have a high place 
in Vachana literature. Alas, even today the female children receive a 
raw deal in education: 


“They (the women interviewed) explained that ‘schooling’ is not 
and cannot be the whole ‘occupation’ of their girls. This implied that, 
in their household ‘work setup’, they cannot afford to. spare girls for 
schooling. As a matter of fact, they really do not see any great need 
for educating their girls as they have to be, after ail, married and 
become housewives, mothers and farm workers.” 


Some of the Virasaiva wedding customs which appear forward- 
looking for Dr. Mullatti (the prospective groom going to the girl’s home 
for ‘bride- seeing’) are not special to the community. In any case when 
we come down to brasstacks we see the additional indignity imposed 
upon Virasaiva women by the widely prevalent ‘sororal marriage’ which 
allows a man to marry the younger sisters of his wife with ease. The 
evils of dowry and prostitution are also present in this community. 
The rural woman is exposed to a harsh life-time and the only silver 
lining is that the life of a Virasaiva widow is not rendered intolerable. 


Dr. Mullatti’s volume is welcome to Women’s Studies in India as 
in the microcosm of the Virasaiva women we are able to have a clear 
view of the disabilities suffered by the macrocosm made up of our 
long-suffering female population. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


STUDIES IN SRI AUROBINDO by V. Madhusudan Reddy (Institute 
of Human Study, Sri Aurobindo Darshan, 2-2-4/1. University Road, 
Hyderabad-500 044 . 1989. Rs. 110.) ‘ 


The use of the preposition ‘in’ for the title by Prof. Madhusudan 
Reddy is significannt in sybolic terms. One can never analyse ex- 
haustively the Aurobindonian world-view. But an earnest student can 
always dip in here and there, choosing a particular angle for the 
occasion. Whcih is what Prof. Reddy has done in this extermely 
readable volume. With his enviable command over the subtleties 
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- Aurobido’s Supeman posits the idea of the highest self-manifestation 
of the Spirit in Matter. Not destruction but transformation is the Au- 
robindonian message: 


“Yoga has a key part in the divine plan, in the unfoldment of life’s 
concealed Truth. The unfoldment of the Spirit, its Light and Power ` 
and Joy in and through the mind, heart, life and body of man, Yoga 
chathushtaya, is part of the great plan and the purpose of human 
creation.” 


The ‘transformative synthesis’ moulds together the ways of Works, 
knowledge, Devotion and Tantra. With a sincere surrender to the 
Guru, the miracle of transformation is made a common rite. Prof. 
Reddy’s in depth absorption in the epic Savitri makes him describe 
the poem as a cosmic computer that makes available the data of all 
time. 


Prof. Reddy’s ‘The Vedic Action’ is a partial explanation of the 
termless fascination that draws us to Sri Aurobindo. The Vedic roots 
of the Aurobindonian philosophy are immediately ‘felt’ by the Indian J 
psyche inspite of having been battered by the Western whirlwinds for 
the last two centuries. The Vedas form the immovable foundations 


for Sri Aurobindo whose intutive mind swiftly enters the core of the ad 
Vedic vision. The Vedic vision is one of action, the transformation of KAN 
the hearer and the reciter of the Vedic word: 3 


“The Vedic vision is born out of a secret identity with the Divine, __ A 
and its action is the direct result of the self-conscient knowledge ofthe — 
seers. Itis this self-conscient knowledge of the the Veda which informs 
and initiates the total action of the universe into selffulfilling channels. r 
In fact, it is this self-conscious action of Truth which determines the ~ 
law of Nature and sends the cosmos S spiralling into the super-nature 
of the Divine.” 


Sri Aurobindo with a Guru’s solicitude has revealed to us our 
spiritual heritage, the treasures gathered by our ancient seers. There 
are'no adequate words to express our gratitude to this modern Rishi. 
The Spiral of Human Perfection’ brings up the rear of this philosoph- 
ically energising bunch of essays marked by Prof. Reddy's unswerv- — 
ing optimism that man. shall yet overcome Ignorance and Death to 
achieve knowledge and Ananda. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar y 


SELECTED POEMS By Mahadevi Varma Translatted from Hindi 
by L.S. Sinha (Writers Workshop, 162/92, Lake Gradens, Calcutta 45. 
1987. Rs. 100) 


ae: / Hemrani Devi’s fove for the devotional poety of Sumas 3 
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Mirabai, and Govind Prasad Varma’s progressive outlook resulting 


from his strivings as an English teacher are both reflected in their. 


daughter’s work. Mahadevi Varma is the first example of tradition and 
newness In modern Hindi literature. 


Born in 1902, Mahadevi took her post graduate degree in Sanskrit 
and worked as the principal of the prayag Mahila Vidyapith for thirty 
years. Teacher, editor, poet and politician: Mahadevi contained 
multitudes. She received the Jnanapith Award in 1981. 


Mahadevi is best known as a chayavad poet. Along with Jayashankar 


Prasad, Sumitranandan Pant and Surya Kant Tripathi ‘Nirala’, she con- 
tributed a great deal for changing the sound structure of the Hindi 
language. Gone was the harshness of the Dwivedi Age. The mood 
of the poet inter-acted with the nature around and the phrases smiled 
through tears. In his excellent introduction, L.S. Sinha analyses some 
passages of Mahadevi with reference to the chayavad style. Human- 
ism and romanticism revolutionised even the concept of bhakti. In 
one sense, chayavad tended to idolize platonic love. However, with 
Mahadevi we rise even beyond mere platonic love and enter the realm 
of the spirit. 


“she has lifted human love to a high degree of divine love where 
the lover or the devotee can see nothing but her beloved or lord who 
manifests himself in everything observable.” 


Most of the poems for this collection have been called from Neehar 

(The Mist), Neerja (The Lotus), Sandhya Geet (Evening Songs) and 
Deep Sikha (The Flame of Lamp.) Together they form an anabasis, a 
searching journey for the meaning of life. The purpose of this journey 
is understood only when the vision of the Lord is vouchsafed to the 
wayfarer. For, it is that nameless Presence, that formless Divine, that 
limitless Being which pervades creation as the blue of the sky, the 
` emerald of the leaves, the glow of the lamp and the opacity of darkness. 
The vision is possible, and we can come face to face with the Divine 
provided we made a decisive movement of the will and break the shell 
of egoistic separativity that encloses us. Then all is God, and even the 
inevitability of death becomes something one doesn’t dread anymore. 


“The melody is the soft wick 
and every note burns as a delicate flame, 

the vibrations of the strings, moist with my love, 
spread all over like light, 

let me turn this hour of death into a festival of light”. 


The movement towards God thus become the goal. “My path 
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ecome my salvation”. Studded with gripping images (the rus 
has b P stream, the lines marked on the sand), Mahadevi's 
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poetry in L.S. Sinha’s version is balm to the concrete-cabinned mind 
in the throes of a deep spiritual dislocation. This is poetry that makes 
life a worthwhile adventure. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


ANIMAL WELFARE AND NATURE: HINDU SCRIPTURAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES By Ġ. Naganathan (Theosophical publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras-600 020. Price and year of publicaion not mentioned) 


At the dawn of civilization, even as man learnt the valuable art 
of living together with his fellow human beings, he noted that nature 
and animalia could also be brought into this mandala of cooperative 
endeavour. The blue sky above the head and the green turf beneath 
one’s feet signified the holy temple of Sakharnbari. Man instinctively 
realised that he should not fritter away the innumerable gifts placed 
at his service. He had been endowed with a mind and was thus at the 
topmost rung of the evolutionary ladder. Alas, this mental power has 
brought arrogance in its wake in the recent centurles and modern 
man has been engaged in a macabre dance of destruction. Faster 
and faster move his gory steps as the environment is sullied beyond 
repair through man’s avaricious greed for enjoying life at the cost of 
the life around him. 


G. Naganathan’s slim book is a timely warning to us. Binding 
a sprig of carefully chosen quotations with his thought-provoking 
sentences, the author persuades us to listen to the Voices of the past 
before it is too late to save this earth, this space-ship Sakhambari. 
These voices are meant to engage us into action. A good beginning 
would be the virtue of Ahimsa extolled by the Mahabharata and even 
the Panchatantra: 


“The holy first commandment runs not harsh but kindly be — and 
therefore lavish mercy on the louse, the bug, and the gadfly.” 


Not that it is an easy commandment to follow, as Sri Naganathan 
makes it clear: “My murderous tendencies end with swatting a 
mosquito and prompt remorse thereafter !” 


Sri Naganathan does well to point out that Hinduism did not 
advocate animal sacrifice. Thus the Mahabharata: “The penances 


of a man that abstains from cruelty are inexhaustible. Just by his- 


existence he is performing always sacrifices. He is father and mother 
to all creatures.” 


Long, long before J.C. Bose, the Vedic rishis recognised that the 
plant kingdom too possessed consciousness and hence trees were 
considered divine. The cutting down of green trees for firewood was 


= considered a sin and Manu has laid down rules on how to expiate 
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this sin. Diner: ancients frowned upon meat-eating as well. 


Dharma is the foundation on which Hinduism is placed firmly. 
This Eternal Law — Sanatana Dharma — gives importance to the spirit 
_ of the word and thus no legal quibbling can allow a sinner to go scot- 

if _ free. Itis this interpretation that is signified by the term Rita that could 
ii = well serve as the creative mantra for our ecologists the world over. 
= Here is a passage from the Rig Veda: 


“For one that lives according to Eternal Law, 
The winds are full of sweetness. 

The rivers pour sweets. 

So many plants be full of sweetness for us. 
Sweet be the night and sweet the dawns. 
Sweet the dust of the earth. 

Sweet be our Father Heaven to us. 

= May the forest trees be full of sweets for us. 
And full of sweetness the Sun. 

May the kine be full of sweetness. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


COMMENTARIES ON THE DHAMMAPADABy The Mother (Sri Au- 
-robindo Ashram , Pondicherry. 1989. Rs. 12) 


Siow. There are three incandescent handbooks! in India that have helped 

> Eman live the good life: The Bhagavad Gita in Sanskrit, The Tirukkural 
4 in Tamil and The Dhammapada in Pali. These ethical scriptures have 
__ applied the needed correctives to our culture in times of tension and 
stress. They have inspired people through the ages and have made 
“India the Guru of the world. 


= Ever since Sir Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia captured the 
__ imagination of the West, Buddhism has become a growing force in 
ae Occident. The Dhammapada received further ovation thanks to 
Path e Theosophical Movement. Though Buddhism does not positively 
SEN ( sept the existence of the God-idea, the life of Buddha and the 
enormous Buddhist literature in Pali have become the fond treasure 
ume ity. It is in this context that the Mother of Sri Aurobindo 
am ‘at Pondicherry decided to give a series of talks on The ~ 

apada to a group of students and members of the Ashram in w 
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themselves a lesson on how to go about teaching in a classroom. 
Prime importance is given to the actual text on hand. Each chapter is 
read out and absorbed. The Mother is never violent even when she 
disagress with the Buddha. But she lingers for a brief while in such 
places to help the Aurobindonian sadhak on his way. For, faith in a 
Supreme Power is the basis of the Aurobindonian world-view. i 


Though there are no references to earlier commentaries, it is very 
clear that the Mother brings a wide reading to her analysis. Her own 
no- nonsense approach tempered by her finely cultured sensibility 
keep the student alert all the time. There is a palpable closeness ~ 
between the listeners and the teacher. And she herself leads them 
in meditating upon The Dhammapada in the light of what has been 
said in the class. Here is a verse from The Dhammapada: 


“He has insulted me, he has beaten me, he has humiliated me, ZAA 
he has robbed me’. Those who nourish thoughts such as these never — 
appease their hatred.” 


Pointing out how the Buddha is inculcating mental dicipling) in 
this chapter of twin-verses, the Mother says: 


“ 


. the Dhammapada will give us examples, but examples are 
only examples. We must ourselves learn how to distinguish thoughts 
that are good from those that are not, and for that you must observe, 
as | have said, like an enlightened judge — that is to say, as impartially 
as possible; it is one of the most indispensable conditions.” ene 


As an ethical document The Dhammapada takes care of man’s | 
purity in word, speech and action. However, being the testament — 
of a prophet, the words also carry lessons for our advancement in . 
the spiritual path, For instance, the Mother points out that when The 
Dhammapada speaks of faith, it is not a belief in some religious dogma. 
According to her, what the Buddha wants us to have is “faith, in one’s 
own possibilities, the certitude that whatever the difficulties, whatever 
the obstacles, whatever the imperfections, even the negations in the 
being, one is born for the realisation and one will realise.” % 


The Mother's commentaries read by themselves form a new 
Dhammapada in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s vision. Like the Buddha's 
words, her words also pursue us into silent meditation. Old age is” 
not the amassing of years but “the incapacity to grow and progress”; ; 4 
“If you are vigilant, you change each circumstance of your life, each 
action, each movement into an occasion for coming near the goal.” 
“one must be good for the sake of being good”; “the true Nirvana is 
the disappearance of the ego into the splendour of the Supreme”; 
the true victory must be won in life itself.” t 


The Mother's commentaries close with a hens statemer i 
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“We are grateful to the Buddha for what he has brought for human 
progress and, as | told you at the beginning, we shall try to realise 
a little of all the beautiful things he has taught us, but we shall leave 
the goal and the result of our endeavour to the Supreme Wisdom that 
surpasses all understanding. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


Pe a a 


ACROSS THE FALLING SNOW By Baldev Mirza (SL Publications, 
Kothi Zamirabad, Raghubirpuri, Aligarh-202001. 1989. Rs. 40) 


SELECT POEMS By A.Padmanabhan (Poets Press, Madras-42. 
1988. Rs. 15) 


STEPPING STONES By T.M. Raghuram (Poets Press, Madras-42. 
1988. Rs. 15) 


TAMASO MAA JYOTHIRGAMAYA By A.P. Mukundan (Samakeelan 
Prakashan, New Delhi. 1990. Rs.30) 


Baldev Mirza’s Across the Falling Snow tops the bunch as the best 

production in terms of printing and format. A couple of sketches by Sar- 

fraz and Erich Novosel give the volume a special dignity. Metaphorical 

= Statements that could madden the makers of the Alankara Shastra 
make interesting reading: 
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“When night wrings 

its wet cloak on 

the floor of darkness 

the dying flames leap up 

there wake up snow-white angels 
and clamour for shadows 

holding golden bowls 

1% in their hands.” 


A. Padmanabhan’s prolific pen is generally employed in favour of 
AS the under-dog and it is good to have this selection from his published 
oor poetry. ‘Sixty Summers’ from his recent poetry stands witness to the 

poet's faith in a Guiding Power from above, brought to us through a 
striking image in ‘The Creeper and I’. 


Stepping Stones is quite another cup of tea. Dark humour hangs 
like a pall on most of the poems. A melancholy grace marks ‘A Sepa- 
ration’ and ‘Rocks’, ‘Five Star Subculture’ lashes out at the inhumanity 


i ra 
-of ‘the social animal: 
ii: “this is the twentieth century 
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palace of illusions 

a citadel of currency notes 

a glittering concrete temptress 
enticing the passing pedestrian 
into believing and disbelieving 
such unattainable luxury 

is just a stone’s throw 

from their humdrum existence.” 


We breathe easier with A.P. Mukundan who takes us away to the 
creative past, the great dreams, acheivements, symbols and images 
of literary art. 


The Matsya avatara, Shiva-Rudra sporting the crescent moon and 
the serpent, Dante’s Beatrice, and characters from the Ramayana 
appear in these poems giving them a specific tonality betraying the 
poet's unexceptionable Sanskrit scholarship. Incidentally, he exploits 
with creative verve the moon symbol which is also the poetic damozel, 
Mymoona. One is reminded of Robert Graves and his obsession with 
the White Goddess. 


it is also heartening to note that the poet's soft touch integrates 
a nation divided by religion. Of the Ramayana TV serial, then: 


“It was not temple or mosque but television set 

It was not ballot box but a balloon shop 

Beards, turbans, tufts, purdahs, crosses 

Could for an hour forget their differences. 

A fatal hour that knelled the 

Mortality of social morality 

Founded onggifferences... 

Mymoon was still wiping a tear, a new drop 

Memories had run back 

A new tear drop that cleansed i 
the cloud on memory.” Se 


CONVERSATIONS 1929, 1930-31 THE MOTHER (Sri Aurobindo se 3 
Ashram, Pondicherry. 1989. Rs. 18) 


The Mother of the Sri Aurobindo Ashram was a ‘complete’ mother. SP 
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There was no aspect of the ashramite’s life in Pondicherry that was 
beyond the ken of her notice. She tended with loving care the physical, 
vital, mental, psychic and spiritual aspects of the sadhak’s personality. 
There were the sundays in which she meditated with the disciples 

and answered their questions with deep understanding. She had 

a beautiful way with parables too and the sadhak entered the high 
seriousness of yoga in almost an imperceptible manner. Fortunately 

for us, these conversations have been recorded. The ideal teacher 
quietly takes us in hand and leads us on the path of life divine and 

we fare well and fare forward. 


The three years chosen-here deal with a variety of subjects. At 
every step there is an important lesson for our day-to-day life. The 
only demand of the Mother is that we consecrate all our actions, 
thoughts and speech to the Divine. Even yoga is to be performed for 
the sake of the Divine: 


“Yoga does become dangerous if you want it for your own sake, 
to serve a personal end. It is not dangerous, on the contrary, it is 
-Safety and security itself, if you go to it with a sense of its sacredness, 
always remembering that the aim is to find the Divine.” 


up Religion, for instance, belongs to “the higher mind of humanity.” 
__ But we lose its help in approaching the Divine if we choke it with man- 
made dogmas: 


“The articles and dogmas of a religion are man-made things and, 
if you cling to them and shut yourself up in a code of life made out 
EE for you, you do not know and cannot know the truth of the Spirit that 
= lies beyond all codes and dogmas, wide and large and free. When 
_ you stop at a religious creed and tie yourself in it, taking it for the only 
truth in the world, you stop the advance and widening of your inner 
soul.” 


Conversations is an amrutha surabhi for the receptive heart. We 
learn how to tame our anger, overcome nameless fears, receive 
spiritual sustenance from music and dance ( “art is nothing less in its 
fundamental truth than the aspect of beauty of the Divine manifestation) 
= andthe cultivation of the Power of Right Attitude. If we meditate on the 
_ Mother's advice and try to follow it, there will be no more any place 
for sorrow, depression, inferiority-complex, self-pity and frustration in 
our lives. All life will then become yoga. $ 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 
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-Contemporary Indian English Love Poetry (An Anthology) - Edited 
by Dr. I.H.Rizvi;pp:88. Price: Rs. 70(paper back) & Rs. 100 (nar vy 
bound). 


Wandering Fragrance - by Dr. i.H.RIZVI; pp 80 price:Rs. 40 (PB) | x 
Both books are published by PRAKASH BOOK DEPOT, Bara Bazar, 
~ Bareily- 243 003 U.P. i 


What Sri Aurobindo had said of ‘Humour’ —"the salt of existence"- 
F - holds true to ‘love’ too. Planet Earth would have had her doomsday _ > 
long back, had there been noʻlove’ at all. What then is ‘love’? ‘Love’ — 
like ‘poetry’ cannot be properly defined. Every one has his or her 
own definition to give. And who can define ‘Love Poetry’ ? 


Dr. |.H.Rizvi, a widely published poet with several volumes of 
poetry and edited anthologies to his credit, has made an attempt to _ 
define ‘Love Poetry’. In this ‘Preface’ to the book of love poetry, he 
writes: ` 


"Love is the palace of many-coloured glasses. Ittakes numberless wg 
forms. True poetry. springs from the fountain of the heart of a poet- 3 ay 
who loves, has loved and perhaps lost. And poetry which has won 
the hearts of the largest number of its lovers is love poetry. Man may 5 
die, but the song of love will survive.’ 


Thirty four poets who have a good standing in the realm of pocetni ) 
join Dr Rizvi to define love in all its variety. Very frank in their ex- re 
pressions these thirty-five poets (including the editor) provide a feast — 
to the readers who may find love which is "@urthly, celestial, sensu- 
ous, sensual, sexy, hesitant, carefree, abandoned, charged, yielding, 
denying, lovely, deserted, desarmed, accepting and forgiving." 


Through ‘Love’ is defined in all its aspects here the physica 
attraction between the opposite sexes is given a predominant place . 
by almost all the poets, perhaps to denote that love takes its genesis 
from there. A peg of eroticism added at times serves as appetiser. 


candidate for anyone’s E 


; To Rizvi, ‘Love’ is a continuing process. Innumerable a e its 
i forms. He carries on this concept to his fourth collection of poem 
titled WANDERING FRAGRANCE, which contains 99 new RgO S 3 
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melts like wax at different sights - something beautiful, something 
touching, something that makes the heart, something that acts like 
manna dew, ambrosial drink and perennial source of inspiration," 
avers the poet in his ‘Preface’. 


True to his words, Dr Rizvi has a sharply observant eye. Not only 
is the garment of a gypsy girl metivulousiy described, but also the 
sorrow that grips the heart of a widow. He lamenis over the missed 
opportunities and is jubilant about the cherished dreams. He has a 
message to the living and the dead. He has one even for the unborn 
too. In fact he envies the unborn in these lines: "Don't regret not to 
have seen light/ Of this so called delightful world. / its good fortune 
not to be here/ That only few, like you, enjoy." 


Rizvi’s subject matter ranges from a hair to the battlefield. He 
does not hesitate to make a dig at the ‘Godman’ who is "on the 
look out/ for a ‘godwoman’/ to make a suitable match". He reflects 
on "What is wrong on this fair earth?" Only to find that"... truth is 
crippled, twisted, maimed,/ And falsehood boasts of mighty gain". He 
unravels to the readers the ‘Secret of Life’; but is flabbergasted by 
the ‘Race of cheats’ and racks his brain over the questions: "Why on 
earth prospers race of cheats/ And why their mills for ever grind ?" 


Fifteen years have passed since the publication of his first volume 
of poetry and now the poet in him has become a philosopher. The 
poems included in this volume are reflections of a thinker who is 
capable of seeing the world both through his physical and inner eyes. 
These carefully thought out, and carefully crafted poems are serious 
to the core. But it need not be construed that the poet has no sense 
of humour. Here is one titled ‘Sparing the Trouble’ to make you smile 
and then ruminate over : 


“I am a masculine figure. 

| wish | were made of 

Transparent fibre glass 

So that the straining fem’nine eyes 
Might be spared the trouble 

of underssing me in thought.” 


P.RAJA 
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A Village Girl (A Collection of Short Stories) - by S.P.SHARMA. 
Published by Writers Workshop, Calcutta. Pp:59. Price:Rs.50 (HB), 
Rs.30(FB). 


The fate of Indian women — be she child, or a bride or even an 
old mother-in-law is admirably portrayed in many of the eleven short 
stories included in this collection. The author, S.P.Sharma, while 
showing their plight makes a dig at the society, of course;in a very 
subtle vein. The best in the whole lot is the last story tite@ ‘Death of 
Bride’. It tells the story of kamla, who at first was welcomed with fun 
and fanfare into her conjugal home by her in-laws only tò -b8 tortured 
and brutally murdered. When the criminals are caught, one among 
them — the cruel mother-in-law — confesses that she had collected 
one dowry article after another, only to satiate the dowry hunger of 
the prospective parents-in-law of her daughter. All was done with the 
good intention of saving her own daughter from death, in the hands 
of in-laws. 


‘A guarded Secret’, ‘Village Wisdom’, ‘Impish Thought’ and ‘Vil- 
lage Justice’ can easily pass for children’s stories of wit wisdom; and 
the third amang this four is a very delightful story of a beggar who 
likes to be whipped more in order to drive away ;the impish thought 
of getting a horse from a Prince who had already given away his 
blanket to him. ‘Headgear Trik’ is yet another interesting story of an 
untouchable who by his sheer headgear tricks, gets appointed as the 
supervisor of the untouchables. What is certain is that this story is 
written not only to tickle the readers to a belly - bursting laughter, 
but also to highlight the inhuman attitude of the high caste Hindus 
towards the untouchables. 


A satirist to the core, S.P.Sharma allows many of his characters to 
speak in abusive terms and they coe alive in his blemishless language. 
These eleven short stories are mere explication of what a character 
in a story ‘A Typical Teacher’ utters: "There is no meaning in life for 
anyone of us". And that is the reason why these well-executed stories 
continue to haunt our memory. 


P.RAJA 
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A VISIT TO THE ZOO Poems by Lila Ray. Writers Workshop, 162/92, 
Lake Gardens, Calcutta-45. Price: Rs.20. 


Here are a few sensible nonsense rhymes with wackily funny 
impressions of animalia, 


"What does a hedgehog do? 
A hedgehog hugs a hedge". 


There is the t:.ouse that drives his car, the alligator who rides an 
elevator, the elepliant who crinkles his nose and the whale who is 
grumpy. There are a complex of cerebral poems ("A Little Grove in 
a Big Sky’) but that does not matter in this charming creation of Lila 
Ray that is a fine gift for all seasons. Children are sure to cherish it. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 
+ 

THE COLOUR OFP“WOMEN: By Ruud Lohman. Writers Workshop, 
= Lake Gardens, Calcutta-45. Price: Rs. 60. 


An ordained priest of the Roman Catholic Church, Ruud Lohman 
was a wide traveller. Much of his active life was spent in India and he 
was involved in building the Matrimandir of Auroville, the City of Dawn 
envisioned by Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. An original thinker with 
a mystic turn of mind, he wrote short stories off and on. All the stories 
in The Colour of Women are about the phenomenon of death and the 
= facets of an inter-penetrating universe that has but a very thin line 
T dividing the worlds of the living and the dead. 


Exploring the layers within dark matter and grey psyche, Ruud 
_ Lohman comes up with some rare combinations. Itis the fictional world 
= where long ago Oscar Wilde travelled in The picture of Dorian Grey. As 
A sinister, true-to thoughts, provoking. "Shifting Frames" and "The | 
_ Modern" are even thematically reminscent of Wilde’s masterpiece. 
= can creative art reflect the truth wholly and even take away a slice of | 
that truth to robe itself in realism? The life-force of a mortal being can | 
| 
{ 


a 


__ be transformed to the canvas; such is Lohman’s implied insinuation. 


Tinkering with the phychic world to cause a death or overcome 
physdical dissolution is the subject of stories like "The Art of Deathless- 
r less", "Fatal love" and "The Art of Dying". Use of psychic phenomena 
to ipset mundane calculations, again, is demonstrated with twilight 
ealism in "Akhnaton" and "Clementine". "Line" is a cute short story 
Í what happens when man becomes too curious in the course of 
earch investigations. An enjoyable collection which reminds us 
“there are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
of in your philosophy". j } 


uke Dr. PREMA NANDAKU 
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POEMS 1985: By R. Rabindranath Menon, Garuda Printers & ‘Pub- a 
lishers, Cochin, 682024. Price: Rs. 30. ` 


There was never any doubt about Rabinddranath Menon'’s intel- 
lectual engagement and his several volumes of verse have elicited 
a dignified profit of creative thinking. For him this engagement has 
been a safety value: 


= 
— 


“To be sensitive is to suffer ` 

and to those in pain poem-vents offer 
a liberation. To see and hear 

and feel, yet suppress, is sheer 
suffocation ..." 


For the sensitive person, life can, of course, be one long frustra- 
tion. Irritations stab you on all sides. The long waits in airports: 


"By the time you retrieve baggage 


Add an year to your own age. 


A lesson in patience, a chapter of strife 
Comes free with the ticket, you need it in life." 


Mosquito: casteism: the farce of examinations. There are com- 
pensations too. A 35-year old marriage: "We can now boast ofa 
challenge won". The sunshine of promise seen in a child of three is — 
matched by the author’s own welcome to retirement in old age: 


"Rest is best when you've still the zest 
for quest in life; the search, not the finding, 


is alone important, and the real test". 
Dr. PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


Eon and dynamics of manners. It seems | was w 
One lives and learns. Under the aegis of Sri Venkateswara U 
ity T. Vasudeva Reddy was awarded a doctorate for nis thes 


ddy has triumphantly entangled the eminent ‘story: 
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steel- wires of "the characterology of the deluded self "(Northanger 
Abbey), "the adumbrations of the romantic self" (Sense and Sensibil- 
ity), " the acumination of the passional self "(Pride and Prejudice),' 
the predilections of the travelled self" (Mansfield Park), "the travails 
ya er ' r o 
| of the Narcissistic self" (Emma) and "the dynamics of the restituted 
| self" (Persuasion). 


Quite a cartload of ponderous verbiage to drag around when 
dealing with the unclouded voice that poured life into othe all- time 
favourities: Elizabith Bennet, Fanny Price, Emma Woodhouse. 


Fortunately for us, Jane Austen triumphs over her doctoral tor- 
mentor. Except for isolated sentences, Dr. Reddy contents himself 
with retelling her stories and introducing the characters. And Jane 
Austen is what she is: a firm upholder of sheer commonsense in one’s 
approach to life. It is not money, status or flamboyance that can 
assure us of happiness in maried life. A sound character, a sen- 
sitive approach to the sorrowing heart and steadiness of purpose 
can surely establish a heaven on earth and bring the entire load 
of spring's bounty to the threadbare home of gentee! poverty. Dr. 
Reddy’s attempt is to mark how Austen gets this message through 
by projecting the transformation in her characters like Catherine and 
Emma, Elizabeth and Darcy. The movement is from the nonsense 
of sentimentality, pride and prejudice to othe sense of pragmatism, 
self-respect and critical intelligence. It is, of course, a happy ending 
always, bless the lady working on "the little bit (two inches wide) of 
ia ivory", and we turn away, happier and wiser common readers all. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


MEENDUM BHARATI K. Stalin (Annam Private Ltd., 2, Sivankoil South 
Street, Sivagangai, 623560. 1987. Rs.7/-) 


Subramania Bharati's poetry contain a multitude of different ideas 
connected with India’s national resurgence. At the turn of the century, 
he saw around him a slave nation and this was cause enough for his 
= severe depression in poems like "Nenjil Uramum Inri". At the same 
time, he detected the forces of renaissance in the heroic warriors 
of the political arena like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sri 
“Aurobindo and V.O. Chidambaram Pillai. So he suffered, prayed and 
P: hoped for a free country where people would not be ,blood-sucker 
tyrants or lack- lustre slaves. 
Freedom came in 1947. Forty years after, the question arises: did 
jharati’s dreams of a resurgent Bharat come true? K. Stalin imagines 
ati: as surveying this land of broken dreams and betrayed Promises A 
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inaconversationally tight poem. He has so given an English translation 
(somewhat sloppy) to help the non-Tamil reader. 


The cruddy socio-political environment in contemporary Tamil 
= Nadu succeeds in victimising Bharati himself. He is now a business 
proposition, a convenient launching pad for politicians, academicians 
and book publishers. Stalin is all biterness when with justification he 
spumes: 


"You have shot films 
Not on stories 
But on actress’ flesh ... 
You have named 
The voluptuous weeklies 
The family magazines ..." 
And dare we refuse to listen, when he spits out: 
"When are you going 
To name the toddy shops 
After Gandhi". 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


SELECT POEMS by A. Padmanabhan (Poets Press, Madras-42. Rs. 
20) 


THE CUT-OFF POINT by Keshav Malik (Abhinav Publications, E-37, 
HAuz Khas, New Delhi-110016. 1988. 


TO THE STONES OF HALEBID by Kaninika Bhatnagar (Writers Work- 
shop, 162/92, Lake Gardens, Calcutta-45. 1989. Rs. 60) . 


In this world of escalating violence, poetry appears to have no 
place at all. That there are thousands of quill- scratchers who continue 
to publish is a matter for deep astonishment. Perhaps this is one 
patch of sanity left for man to hide his tired being. Certainly poetry — 


has been the shady corner to relax for a busy IAS officer like A. 

Padmanabhan. He does not lose himself in buzzing bees and dripping 

honey but wields a socially relevant pen. The artless simplicity of 
= a recent poem on the Tirananmen Square tragedy conveys spirals 
ay of suggestion regarding othe soulless destruction of promising live: s 
t but Padmanabhan is not without the humanising touch of hope: 


"The flowers have fallen: 
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But the Fragrance of Freedom lives on. 


The Goddess of Democracy lies destroyed; 
But the spirit of Democracy lingers on 

pas For both, this is the beginning, 

A: For the Second Long March". 


Keshav malik needs no introduction to othe Indian reader and 

his latest volume of verse adds to his stature as a though- provoking 

sculptor of significant verse. The very first poem, ‘New Era’. Shows 

= how man is today celebrating the Black Mass in honour oof the 
desecration of civilisation: 


“The mortal state reordered 
by this extraordinary hand or that — 


hands that know only themselves. 


No Sun more upon altar, 
- service and mass given—but given the mirror 
that images yet another empty mirror". 


The dilemma of the intellectul caught in a sociopolitical maelstrom 
ts the subject of to surrender all. "Call", "Janus" and "Mind, at Mid- 
_ noon. However, there are those rare, rare moments which help the 
_ poet cling to a hope that all will be well, yet: 


"a dim hunch forming 

into the clean outline of the though, 
that beyond the laws 

is the turning wheel of the eternal Jaw” 


‘ To the Stones of Halebid is a chaos of sentiments presented with 
an instinctive charm. Kaninika is young and her poetry beings the 
teshness of spring to jaded hearts. She babbles on about the spirit 


* a living symbol 
for al! who believe in the spirit-immortai 
i; S for ali who believe in man invincible, 
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THE TRAGIC VIEW IN THE PLAYS OF J.M. SYNGE by P.C. David 
(Prakash Book Depot), Bara Bazaar, Bareilly - 243 003 1988 Rs. 90) 


k: 

HENRY JAMES AND THE QUEST FOR AN IDEAL HEROINE by Tem- 

sula Ao(Writers Workshop, 162/92, Lake Gardens, Calcutta 700045, 

1989 Rs. 150) f 
i 


Reading Synge has always meant an entrance into the world of 
tragedy. His sense of atmosphere is unique. We cannot engage in 
cerebral analysis when actually listening to Nora’s words of loneliness 
or Maurya’s keening to lament her dead children or Chirsty’s outra- 
geously imaginative talk. P.C. David is a reliable guide who makes 
us see beyond the depression and despair. Here are characters who 
have been shaped by the Occidental! tradition of tragedy on the Irish 
earth. They have an illimitable strength to endure. Even the humour 
of Synge is tingd with the touch of tears in mortal things. 


Dr. David is no cold analyst. His warm approach to this difficult 
playwright helps us regard the choice quotations from new angles of 
understanding. The insightful surnming-up of each play is a delight 
to the lover of good literature. The plays are related to their historical 
context, their origins revealed and the story-lines paraphrased for our 
cena All the plays exemplify "the brave and stoic acceptance of 
reality": 


“One may call Synge unnecessarily morbid, lacking in sophisti- 
Cation of expression — but through all this shines the suffering face 
of humanity nobly battling and heroically dying in the teeth of over- > 
whelming odds. In this respect Synge is part of that ancient and 
reputed team of sensitive souls — Sophocies, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Arthur Miller - who did not hesitate to feel deeply and to display that 
feeling publicly, to love humanity and to use that love creatively, to 
admire Man for his nobility of temper and io put that admiration into 
words of undying charm and effectiveness." 


From Nora and Maurya of Synbge to Daisy and Isabel of Henry 
James is a big leap across. Yet they all belong to the gender that 
has suffered and struggled in time, the eternal wornan. Dr.Temsula 
Ao’s is the more difficult subject for James was prolificity incarnate. Cà 
22 novels, 112 tales, essays of criticism, pieces for theatre. And the $ 
Jamesian woman is everywhere in this vast output! 


The heroines of James have a high moral sense which ties 
: them up often in complex knots as they come out of their American tie 
4 homeland to the older civilization of Europe. So much “goodness’ and ty 
‘purity’ can never blossom splendorously in a materialistic society. 
= Dr. Ao methodically goes through the several Jamesian situations 
the major novels — Daisy Miller, Washington Square, Portrait of À 
» The Wings of the Dove - to trace the steady chiselling of 
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the ideal heroine culminating in the figure of Maggie in The Golden: 
Bowl. She is now no more ingenuous, romantic, ethereal, an easy 
prey to exploitation. Maggie Verver comes to terms with life without 
-getting engulfed in psychic confusion or exterior hysteria. This self 
assurance will be a protective armour that no one, not even th grasping 
Amerigo, can destroy. Maggie will be no passive sufferer like Isabel 
Archer. Strangely enough this is what makes her the most humane 
of James’s heroines. As Dr. Ao rightly says, 


"Maggie, therefore, personifies the new world- view which states 
that material and social privileges need not necessarily be incom- 
patible with moral consciousness and that the chasm between the 
conditions of life and art can be bridged with a bit of accommodation 
for human limitations." 


Critical studies like the ones reviewed above help us keep faith 
in the art of criticism as a lamp of enlightenment. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


MISS PATANGIA IS BEAUTIFUL A Collection of Essays by Udai 
Bhanu Pandey (Rs. 60) 


DISCONTENTS OF A CULTURE : THE INDIAN MALAISE ANALYSED 
Essays by Avijit Pathak (Rs. 80) 


(Both books published by Writers Workshop, 162/92, Lake Gar- 
dens, Calcutta-45) 


Udai Bhanu Pandey has the iithe touch that makes an essay 
memorable. No profundity here, but we will always reserve a fond 
niche for Pandey’s Devdas, Jhapatram and Charpo Engti. Charming 
vignettes of Assamese life, all. 


Avijit Phatak seeks to have something more difficult to chew in his 
essays. A sensitive soul must needs feel depressed by the cultural 
scenario in India today. And what a sterile and sociaily irresponsible 
culture this is. Vulgar exhinitionism is enthroned everywhere. There 
are the secular rituals like our Independence Day. Emphasis on wrong 
priorities has doomed the thinking man. He is no more capable of 
great achievement: 


” At best, he can play video games, watch TV serials and read 
glossies and best sellers. Everything he does is desinged to serve — 
only one purpose. It must fill up the void and make him forget that 2 
the is sufferer, a vitcim, tragic hero. It is almost like a sleeping pill. ; 


What kind of spiritually civilising culture is possible in this atmo- 
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and stage-managed utsavs? There is then the mockery of secularim. 
Since secularism is a negative concept, the result is an invevitable 
religious revivalism: 


"Its manifestations are many: from Khomenei to the Hippie move- 
ment. What is frightening is that religion in our times may prove 
to be a distortion, merely a reaction to a modern world- view. As a 
result, it may turn into fundamentalism, a form of violent orthodoxy. 
In that case, religion would be deprived of its sacred meaning — its 
humanness, flexibility and tolearnce. Then, religion, far from being a 
noble experience, would appear to be an instrument of oppression." 


When Pathak concludes that "it is becoming increasingly difficult 
notto be sold "we have no proper word in our dictionaries to contradict 
him. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


PRAYER MOTIFS IN INDIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH With speical Ref- 
erence to Ramanujan, Kolatkar, Ezekiel and Daruwala by M. Sreerama 


Char (Writers Workshop, 162/92, Lake Gardens, Calcutta-45. 1988. 
Rs. 200) 


SYMBOLISM IN THE POETRY OF SRi AUROBINDO by Syamala 
Kallury (Abhinav Publications, E-37, Hauz Khas, New Delhi-16. 1989. 
Rs. 130) 


For all its rich variety, English literature still lacks the devotional 
Strain. Except for the "Song of Solomon" and John Donne’s meta- 
Physical lucubrations, the prayer motif is conspicuously absent. How- 
ever, when the English language came to be handled by Indians, the 
tich prayer poetry nurtured since vedic times exerted its pressure and 
Suddendly there were poetic presences like Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sri Aurobindo, Sarojini Naidu and Dilip Kumar Roy. The Aurobindoan 
Stream flows rich still with iridiscent poets like Tehmi, K.D. Sethana, 
Nirodbaran, K. D. Deshpande, V.K.Gokak and K.R. Srinivasa lyengar. 


There is also the Lal group. They are not the type of prayerful 
poets who draw symbolism as well as spiritual sustenance from the 
God-idea. In fact, much of their poetry is descratoryin character. Is 
then sreerama Char engaged in searching for snakes in Iceland? It 
is evident he is a very close student of the Ramanujan - Parthsarathy 
group. He is also a dispassionate observer and the present study 
-exhibits chunks of in-depth scholarship. 


According to Mr.Char, these poets may talk expansively but they 
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cannot deny their tradition for in their tradition lies their identity. For 
x. instance, Ramanujan’s Prayers to Lord Murugan is replete with "the 
3 notes of ironic acuity and the mocking acerbity of a cool realist." This 
way the poet conveys best the modern angst". The other poets are 

not radically different either. 


4 Because of the cerebal use of the English language these poets 
5 invite comaparision with the Metaphysical poets. Mr. Char’s analysisof 
mt Ezekiel in this background makes this hunch plausible. Desecratory 
3) diction is another distinguishing trait of these poets. Phrases like 
Ai “prostrate darshan of amorphous stone" (Daruwala) and " God is the 
= word / and | know it backwards" (Kolatkar) are supposed to sting us 
ai into consciousness. In his enthusiasm, Mr. Char finds such spittle- 
| drizzelrs to be adepts in making creative use of sanctioned religious 
vocabulary. Fortunately, in this world of human affairs nothing fails 
like excess. 


Symala Kallurys subject is ideal for writing a doctoral disserta- 
tion. Among Indian poets in English, Sri Aurobindo was the most 
prolific. He has written scores of sonnets, plenty of narrative poetry, 
numerous lyrics, dramatic verse, an- unfinished epic (llion) and the 
sumptuous Mahakavya, Savitri. Since he was a practising yogin, and 
wished to convey his spiritual experiences through poetry, the lan- 
guage is necessarily symbolic. Besides, he was heir to the Oriental 
and Occidental traditions. His symbols have roots in the Vedic, the 
Upanishadic and Greek literatures. It would indeed be a formidable 
task to analyse this material and come up with cogent criteria and 
tabulated concepts. 


Unfortunately Dr. Kallury (or her guide, he is not named) has 
taken it easy. Nothing could be more fatal when approaching the 
works of Sri Aurobindo. It it then not surprising that the book under 
review serves no purpose. Even the familiar details are not repeated 
with accuracy. For a student of English literature, Dr. Kallury wields 
a painfully inappropriate pen. For instance. 


“On 5th December 1850 he (Sri Aurobindo) left his body and 
i attained ‘Maha samadhi’. The body was said to have remained intact 
ge for four and a half days.” 


$e Sentence structures and grammer often leave one gasping: take 
any page at random P. 23 or 32, 77 or 78. Again, Dr. Kallury appears 
to have no clear idea about the content of several works. Surely ‘The 
Rishi’ is not a verse drama to be listed along with Perseus the Deliverer 
and Vasavadutta. The Mahabharata does not contain any upakhyana 
= on Pururavas and Urvasi. When Dr. Kalury takes up individual poems 
= to reveal their sybolistic nuances, she has no critical stamina to 
Boi proceed and is satisfied with an indifferent paraphrase. Savitri is 
eS (mercifully) excluded from this study, Hence Symbolism in the Poetry 
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of Sri Aurobindo doesn’t have any value except as the catalytic agent 
that got for the author a doctoral degree. 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


Panneerayira-p-padi-A study: By Dr. M.Varadarajan, Published by 
the Author, 60, Padmavathipuram, Tiruchaaur Road, Tirupati.- 517502 
Rs. 70/- pp 383 July 1989. 


The book under review is a doctoral thesis of the author being 
a critical study of Panneerayira-p-padi-a para-phrase commentary of 
Nammalvar"s Tiruvaymozhi. Heavy material in eight chapters with 
twelve appendices on the commentary by Vadikesari Alagiya Man- 
avala Jeeyar, is a fruitful study with a thoroughness quite useful to a 
student of Srivaishnavism. This study helps one to delve in research 
on Aarayirappadi, and others culminating in Muppaitarairuppadi - the 
Eeedu, besides the interpretation of Periyavachchanpillai, the emperor 
of exposition of the Four Thousand of the Alvars. The Commen- 
taries are in the manipravala style of a mixture of Sanskirt and Tamil 
and Panneerayirappadi toes the same method. Besides the devel- 
opment and growth of commentaries vis-a-vis Vaishnative devotional 
literature, the author deals in detail about the Jeeyar’s life and service 
and the literary, religious and unique position the commentary holds. 
While the scholarly treatment of the commentary extorts one’s admi- 
ration, equally useful are the appendices in the book, verily a guide to 
students desirous of undertaking a study of Panneerayirappadi. The ~ 
author richly deserves the appellation of Upaya Vedanti - simultane- — 
ously Vedantin of both Sanskrit and Tamil - in having brought out 
a dependable treatise on the Twelve Thousand of Alagiya Manavala 
Jeeyar. 


K.C.KAMALAIAH 


- 
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Karamat Ali Karamat: The Story of The Way and Other Poems, 
Kamran Publications, Dewan Bazar, Cuttack-753 001, Pp.80, Price Rs 
60; $ 15; 8. 


Orissa born Karamat Ali Kamarat is a well-known Urdu poet and the 
exponent of Azad Ghazal. A professor of Mathematics, he is drawn to 
poetry with a sense of rhythm and melody. The ghazal made immortal 
by poets like Bahadur Shah Zafar and Mirza Ghalib has had a long 
history of poetic imagination running rife flodding vdles of delight with 
its brevity and emotional fervour. Kamarat drawing inspiration from 
his teacher Garrate to whom he dedicates this volume collaborated 
with Mr. Russell in translating twenty of his poems from Urdu into 
English. Mr Ressell has done the Urdu poet another service by 
enriching the collection with a long exegetic essay the poems have 
rich echoes from celebrated poems: like Tennyson’s ULYSSES in | 
GO WEIGHTLESS and Eliot’s JOURNEY OF THE MAGI in the title 
poem THE SOTRY OF THE WAY. This is just to say that the richer 
the reader’s experience of and exposure to the English poetry, the 
richer would be his enjoyment. 


Dr. V.V.B.Rama Rao 


KANNADA 


Virakta Rastraka D.V.G. A biography of Dr.D.V. Gundappa in Kan- 
nada by 
D.R.Venkataramanan. Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs Basavang- 
nor, Bangalore-4, Price: Rs.25/- 


The book under review by Mr. D.R.Venkataramana, a close dis- 
ciple of Dr. D.V.Gundappa is indeed an anthology of the improtant 
events from the life of this doyen of Kannada literature, compiled from 
all the writings of the author, as humbly submitted by the writer in 
the foreward. However, the credit narrating the:same in the style of 
a Bosewell, by making it not sound like a chronology of events but 
read like a fiction- entirely goes to the writer. 


Dr. Devanahalli Venktaramana Gundappa, popularly known as 
D.V.G., is a lofty star in the gamut of Kannada literary lumineries. 
= We was a journalist, a visionary, a political writer, a social worker, 
= a devout savant of world of letters, a genius parexcellence besides 
being a great poet. At the same time he was a humorist of a rare quality : 
in fact he called his brand of philosophy “Goundya Darshana that is al x 
ty pical brand of Gundappa. Manku-Timmana Kagga, his magnamopus 
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which was almost considered for awarding the prestigious Peeth ward 
contains the quintessence “Goundya Darshana”. 


D.V.G.’s life, spread over a period of over eight decades, has been 
captured in the autobiography in its varied colours in an inimitable 
style. The book contains a lot of archieval material which throws 
light on various national and state events. The letters written by 
D.V.G. to important personalities in public are of such importance. 
D.V.G.’s personality as a writer, political thinker, social worker, a 
scholar of Kannada, English and Sanskrit are also well brought out in 
the volume. Photos from the album of the bygone era have made the 
book more attractive. Anecdotis D.V.G. concerning even T.P.Kailasam, 
another doyen of Kannada drama, have added spice to the biography. 


Anand a-600 Kumara swamy in his Independence Day message 
has given a call to the countrymen to follow the path of the Mahatma, 
Abdul Kalam Azad, D.V.Gundappa and Ramana Maharshi. That is 
enough to prove how high D.V.G. was held in his esteem. It is apt that 
biography of such personality of lofty heights is brought out during 
the centenary celebration of D.V.G. 


The book deserves a place in the book-shelf of every Kannadiga as 
itcontains invaluable information about D.V.G. and his contemporaries. 


G.K.KULKARNI 


Shri Krishna Devarayana Dinachari (Kannada), Shri B.M. Memorial 
Foundation 54, Arvind, 3rd Street, Gavipuram Extension, Bangalore- 
19. Price: Rs. 10/- 


Did the famous king of Vijayanagar Empire Shri Krishnadevaraya 
maintain any dairy? We may at the most believe that the king ordred for 
writing of his diary by Mukku Thimmayya and Madayyanavar mallayya, 
his court poets. True, the names of these poets are not heard 
in the annals of Kannada literary history. And that should provide 
enough material for research. But these compilers of the events of 
day- to-day life of their royal patron have stated in the book that they 
did so at the explicit orders of the king. And indeed the lovers of 
Kannada literature and the students of history should be grateful for 
this “poetic” work in prose a unique literary piece. 


The book gives an eye-witness account of the king’s rule’ of first 

| ten years. The chronological events of the mighty king are narrated 
= with the authenticity of mythology. The story of the founding fathers of 
_ thekingdom is summed up in the beginning, taking the reader back to 

e period during which the sage Vidyaranya returned from Kashmir 
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after his studies to found the Vijayanagar Kingdom. The biograpahic 
details of the wars fought by the king and the men and material in 
his army given in the diary almost agree with the figures elsewhere 
quoted in the history. Details of every war fought and won by the king 
is accounted for including the victory over Orissa after which the king 
was bound in the wedlock with the daughter of the ruler, Gajapati 
Prataparudra. Picture discriptions of landscape and cities. voluminous 
information about the fabulous wealth of the mighty empire are also 
narrafed with near accaracy. 


“Amukta Malyada” the Kavya in Telugu written by Sri Krishnadev- 
eraya contains valuable information about the ways a king must gov- 
ern his kingdom. A summary of all this is found in the diary, providing 
food for research as to which of them is written earlier. 


The book is of historical improtance as al! “Dairies” are. It could 
also be worth to study as to how many such “Royal Diaries” are found 
in Kannada literature. Perhaps it is then that the book could claim to 
be the only literary piece of its kind. 


The publishers have done a commendable job in publishing 
such a rare manuscript. The index to names of persons and places, 
and meanings of difficult words given at the end are very useful to 
students of literature and also to common persons. 


G.K.KULKARNI 


Early Vijayanagara, Studies in its History and Culture. Edited 
by Prof. G.S.Dikshit. Published by B.M.S.Smaraka Pratishthana, 54 
Aravinda, 111 Cross Road, Bangalore-19, Price: Rs.60/- 


g 


On the eve of the Birth Centenary Celbrations of Aithikasika Ratna, 
Sri S.Srikantaya, the B.M.S. Memorial Foundation organised a seminar 
on Early Vijayanagara History. It was a seminar of high order, being 
participated by eminent historians, who specialised in that period of 
history. The present volume comprises of the scholarly articles under 
the able editorship of Prof. G.S.Dikshit, reitred Professor in History, 
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Edward Thomson, Father Tabard, etc., enriched his historical pursuits. 
In his articles on the founders of Vijayanagara, he put forward an 
improtant ideal connecting Hoyasala with Mysore Royal Family through 
the founders of the Empire, Hari Hara and Bukka Prof. Dikshit’s article 
on Srikantaya’s research, relating to the foundation of Vijayanagara, 

> and his unique contribution that Sangama brothers forced to ally with 
Ballala Ill, forms the key-stone of research. 


According to Srikantaya the city and Empire of Vijayanagara were 
founded by Vira Ballala Ill, the Sangama brothers and Vidyaranya. 
Though it was a period of Veerasaivism, early rulers of Vijayanagara 
Empire exhibted a rare degree of tolerance to other religious and 
Hampi became the hub of an activites attracting world wide attention. 


Mention must be made of an interesting article with Historical data 
furnished about “Kannada and Telugu works of the Early Vijayanagara 
period” by Sri R.Sesha Sastri. While there is detailed knowledge — f 
furnished on the subject by the experts, it should be known that this 
book is of interest to the general reader as well as to the specialist. The 
plan of the city Hampi, and the several photos appended to the volume, 
serve the specific purpose of making the reader feel the milieu. It is 
an admirable book comprehensive, with new conclusion, with a blend 
of scholoarship and style vividly presented on the interesting topic. 


ede ee a, 


© a 


Mr K.P.Naidu 


TELUGU 


SriMad Bhagavadgita-madhanamu- Sri MahaBhagavata Navanitam 
- 2 parts. by Sri M.Narasimham for copies. M.Krishna Mohan State 
Bank A.D.B. Anantapuram - Price Rs. 40 and 30/- 


This work in two parts is in no way inferior to any thesis for a 
doctorate degree. This is a study of Srimad Bhagavata in the light of 
the teachings of the Bhagavat Gita and Bhakti in particular. While the 
Gita enunciates theories. Srimad Bhagvata, illuminates them through 
stories of saints and devotees who acted and lived up to those 
precepts. This is the main thesis. Incidentally allied subjects, like 
Karma, Jnan, Dhyana, Yoga, idol workship and VarnaSaramas are also 
dealt with in detail. Exposition of the subjects thorughout is analytical, 
comparative and critical and filled to the brm with citations, from Vedas, 

etc. and writings of modern saints. Every statement herein is thus 
authenticated. Selected verses from Potana’s Telugu Bhagavatam, a 
peterary feast transport a reader to ecstacy. a 
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term Bhagavatam. Definitions of Karma, Bhakti, Jnana, Dhyanan 
and Yoga as found in the gita, and the Bhagavatamam and the 
reconciliation there of. 


Reconciliation of the doctrines of Dvaita, Advaita and Visistadvaita. 
Varieties of Karma and Bhakti in particular. 
4. Story Vritra and its symbolism. 


5. Asvattha Tree and the three gunas are highly scholarly, and in- 
formative. Pages 126, 127 of the 1st part should not be missed. 
The seventh chapter dealing with Dhyana is a wholesome cap- 
sule stuffed with practical hints. Pages 292-29 8, 303, 311-330 
and page 14th of the 2nd part, dealing with TarakaVidya are a 
practical guide to Sadhakas Chapter on Bhakti is par excellent in 
all respects. 


The second part contains the stories of Parikshit, Narada, Am- 
barisha Prahlada, Kuchela, Gajendra, Dhruva Marakandeya, Vritra, 
Narakasura Vadha, Bharat and Rudra. Prankas, sports and miracles 
of Krishna are also summerised. The lessons to be learnt from these 
the symbolism and messages there of are all pointed out. Delineation 
of Bhakti Rasa in Bhagavata. Six darsanas and the gita, varnasra- 
mas, Ptana’s betic talents also find a place in this part. The author 
points out that Potana like Tikkana draws to distinction between Siva 
and Vishnu, and that Siva is Potana’s family god. Questions like, can 
one overcome destiny, is not cast system against nature is idol work- 
shop necessary etc. are answered. Many charts and tables in the 
text present a clear picture of the varieties of the subjects delt with. 
We heartily commend this book a guide to the Theory and practice 
of spiritual science and Bhakti in particular not only to all seekers of 
Truth but to lectures also on Hindu Religion. Can we expect a sim- 
ilar book on Valmiki’s Ramayana and Vyasas Bharata also from the 
author? 


SANDILYA 
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Telugu 


Janakinamamu : By Vedula Venkata Sastry. Sadhana grandhamandaili, 
Tenali-522 201. Price: Rs. 25/-. 


This is a collection three works Baala Raamudu, Jaanaki Trisali, and 
the Adbhuta Ramayana all Telugu verses. The first one describes the 
sports of Rama in his childhood. It reminds us of Potana’s descriptions 
of krishna’s pronks in his childhood. The second contains 300 verses 
in praise of Janaki. Bharati Raja overflows in each verse of mellifluous 
style and the poeti imagination and fancy are also charming. The last 
one is based on the Adbhuta Ramayana in sanskrit and its importance 
lies in the fact that sita’s prowers as sakti dominates the theme. We see 
an ardent devotee in the poet at every stage and his flawless poetic 
talents capture and move our hearts throughout. We command this 
work to all lovers of good poetry and devotees. 


B.K. Sastri 


Sanskrit and Telugu 


Shatpadi stotramu : By D. Ramamurty, Sri Rama Bhajena Kovela, 
Allipuram, Visakhapatnam. 


This is a pleasing Telugu exposition of the Shatpadi stotra by Sri 
Sankara in Sanskrit. It consists of six verses appealing to the mercy 
of Vishnu. The devotee requests to remove the nescience and dwell 
in his heart. Means for Jnana are indicates; and final liberation from 
the mundave world is the desired end. The significance of all words 
and phrases is explained. Telugu translation in verses follows. Devi 
stotra of three famous sloras is also included in this and an elucidative 
Telugu commentary is there. The sentence “Aham ityeva vibhavaye 
Bhavanim can be interpreted as” | meditate up on Bhavani as “I am 
Bhavani” This handy book, it goes without saying, is useful to all 
devotees. 


BKR 


Sanskrit 


Sri Ramanama sahasra stotram, Sri Tyagaraja Sahasranama stotram 
and Namavali : By P. Srirama Chandrudu, 7-1-3214, Begumpet, 
Hyderabad-16, free of cost, by sending 75 paise towards postage. 
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These sahasranamas have their specidity - Names for Sriramasa- 

hasranama were selected from Tyagaraja’s Kirtanas. Verses contain- 

ing 108 names of Rama were selected form Ramayana. Most names 

for Tyagaraja Sahasranama were based on the material collected 

from the biography of Tyagaraja written by Prof. P. Samba Murthy. 

H Thus these Namas are bound to have a special sanctity and unfailing 
} efficacy. All praise to the compiles of the names. 


l i B.K.S 


Tamil and Telugu 


7 Arunachala Stuti Pancharamu in Tamil by Sri Ramana Maharshi Tel- 
ugu Translation by Ramachandra Kaundinya and Saptapadi. in Tel- 
ugu by Ramachandra Kaundinya. Publishers Sri Ramana Adhyayana 
Kendramu, Eluru-534 002. Rs. 5/- 


This is a collection of five devotional lyrics in praise of Arun- 
chaleswara, by Sri Ramana Maharshi, four of them in Tamil and 

E the fifth in Sanskrit. All these are translates into Telugu verses by 
7 Ramachandra Kaundinya Devotion, and Advaita philosophy. sparkel 
Be through out. Figures of speech also are not lacking. Saptapadi, the 
4 Telugu poem was written by Ramachandra Kaundinya after the sad 


pens demise of his wife. Pathos and devotion mingle here. An extract from 
= Skanda Purana in Telugu, on Arunachala machatmya, is incorporated. 
At the very beginning of the work, Maharshi’s own commentary on a 
es verse in the stotras is include. An extract in English form “Day by Day 
’ 


with Maharshi is also there. A few miraculous powers of Arunachalas 
N were are also namateet. 


E B.K.R 
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H F Copies can be had from : K. Kishore Babu, 15-34, Vari Sadan, Vidyana- 

D = gar Colony, Nagar Kurnook - 509 209. Price: Rs. 50. 

ki f 

Ea ; Sri Murthy needs no introduction to the Telugu literary world, since ; 
he has authored many books. After enjoying a few drops of the 


Bhagavatam juice, he took up the difficult task of describing its taste. 
For that, he has selected ten important episodes of Bhagavatam. 
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Bharatoopaa Khyaanam; Ajaamiiloopaa Khyaanam; Naraayana Kavacham 


Telugu 


Hasa Gopalam : by D. Ramamurty for copies - Author 30-12-1939, 
Dabagardens, Visakhapatnam-530 020. Price Rs. 10/-. 


Here in we have a poem in dialogue form : almost a novel venture. 
The subject matter is the different types of Child Krishna’s at different 
times. A Gopi asks him to explain why he laughed in a particular 
manner. Krishna at last answers her. Paramatman was at the threshold 
of gopis who failed to understand him and tried to bind and punish 
him. Their ignorance caused Krishna to laugh at them. Change in the 
metre of Gopi’s queries and Krishna’s answers is appropriate. Telugu 
sayings and idiom sparkle throughout. Santa and Bhakti dominate the 
poem though here and their sringara and Vatsalya show their face. sa 
The language hereing is full of sarmaseas. But once begun a reader 
cannot give up reading the poem to till he finishes. We commend 
the poet for his very novel concept of the poem. 


B.K.R 
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Raaga Rochi by Ramachandra Kaundinya. for copies Dr. G. Ra- 
machandrayya 50/A Ramana Nagar, Tiruvannamalai-606 603. Price 
Rs, 2/- 


tsa 
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This slender book is a collection of 43 murtaka type verses in 

Telugu. Sringar, Samyoga and Viyoga is the main sentiment. It is 

written on the lines of the famous Gathasaptasati in Prakrit. The Poet 

though wedded by nature to Bhakta and Vairagya is not only quite at 

. home in delineating sringara, but at his zenith also. To some selected 

verses. The poet himself gave his own exposition. Many ons 

also need such explanations. Throughout the work. Anubhavas, p E 

sanchari bhavas also are suggested Vatsyayana’s ebb A A 

come to our mind figures of speech are there. Telugu idioms cag aa D 

_ heart. Mellifluous pure Telugu words grip our hearts. Theses Ty Ad 

-verses are translated into lucid Sanskrit verses of different meroa Y, i 

Dr. Sri Ramachandrudu. Translation also is equally Spana K M yi 
tothe two poets. One has to read this book to enjoy the poetic DUSS. 
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Telugu 


Auchitya Prasthanamu - Surana Kavitvamu :- by Dr. U. Appala Narasimha 
Murty, for copies, Kurella Venkata Sastry, Advocate, Kurellavari Street, 
Vijayanagaram-531 202. Price Rs. 50/- 


This Valuable work is a Thesis for the Doctorate degree of the 
Andhra University. It was Kshemendra who for the first time enthroned 
Auchitya, Propriety, in the status of ‘Prasthana’ in Indian aesthetics, 
and presented its varied forms with illustrations positive and negative. 
All credit goes to Dr. Narasimhamurty, who for the first time we believe, 
made an indepth study of the “Auchity Vichara” of Kshemendra, 
and presented the various of that auchitya., to the Telugu readers 
also. Denotations and connotations of the word auchitya and it's 
relationship with the terms like Silpa, Riti Paara, Vaichitri, Saundarya, 
and Kavyatara are discussed. Origin and development of the concept 
and importance of auchitya in its historical set up are traced out. Here 
all the works on alamkarasastra, with commentaries also there on 
are referred to opinious of occidental literary crities*are abow are 
compared with. Place of Kshemendra is discussed. All previous 
research works and papers are consulted. 


The outstanding contribution is however thesured in the fifth chap- 

A ter. Herein, he locates and illustrates all the varieties of auchitya in 
ier, * Surana’s Telugu poems. This is a job that only a scholar, who is at 
home both in sanskrit and Telugu, and who has an incising intellect 

_ can alone execute satisfactorily. Three cheers to the author who suc- 
ceeded in his endeevour marvelleuosly. The more out standing is 

his finding that auchitya is the life breath of Surana, and this is sub- 

stantiated by apt citations from his texts, where in the word authitya is 

repeated. The most outstanding is his symbolic study of the story of 

sugatri and salina, where in the author's sparkling intelligence beams 

forth. We learn that the second part of this thesis is still to be pub- 

lished and with that, we expect it to be the last word on this subject. 


However we connot withhold a caution here. Oflate, it has become 
almost a fashion to read a symbolic or philosophie meanings in many 
Kavyas and other writings. One has to notice whether that meaning!s 

= warranted, and whether it itself has any propreity either in the context 
or the Prabandha as a whole. Secondly, before pronouncing that a 
"E _ * particular vasa is suggested in a verse, we must see that that vasa 
re is not made explicit - Vaachya = in the same verse, and whether it 
transcends the “sthaayi-state or not. We should also avoid reading 
too far and too much out of our zeal. Some auchityas may need more 
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elucidation to avoid ambiguity, even in the original Kshemendra’s 
work. The author has come out with a, fresh, substantial, critical and 
illuminating thesis, and we commend this to all students of literature 
and aesthetics. 


— B.K.R ” 


DEESAM MEELKUNDI 


A collection of four musical plays (operas) for children, written by Dr. 
Miriyala Rama Krishna. 1/8 crown, p.p. XVIII+100+28. Price : Rs. 12/- 
Copies available at all prominent bookshops of A.P. 


The four operas in the book were written to meet the need of the 
AIR Studies of Vijayawada and Visakhapatnam at different times. 


The title of the second play is taken as the title of the book. 


To write poetry to children is not an easy job as people ordinarily 
think. The author has to unlearn what all he has learnt and write in 
such a style that would attract the children. The writer has to identify 
himself with the children. He shouldnot attempt, the idiom or language 
that is beyond their grasp. The flow shouldbe spontaneous. Artificial 
expressions should never take place. Only such writings would never 
take place. Only such writings would inspire the children. DR. Rama 
Krishna is successful in such an endeavour. 


The first play ‘Meruperla raatri’ lit the night of lightning flashes, 
is about the festive day of deliverance to us, August 15, 1947. The 
second is ‘Deesam meelkundi' lit. The country awakens is the longest — 
in the coliection. perhaps it is also the best of the four. This is about 
the recent history of ourland. The narration is both interesting and 
inspiring. The soul of the nation, its ideals and aspirations are nicely 
projected. 


The third one is ‘pagadaala ugaadi’ lit. The coral new year. This 
is the brilliant account of the beauty of spring and its natural bounty. 
Children have innate interest to see the beautiful nature and appreci- 
ate it. They should also be able to read the nature descriptions and 

É appreciate the nature through poetry. This bieer gives such an op- — 
$ portunity. 


i The last one ‘Ratnaala Raatri’ lit. the night of gems, projects the 
_ Peremial potentialities of the nation in all fields. pao, 
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X On the whole, the book is one of the master pieces of Children’s 
; literature in Telugu. The Headmasters and Telugu. Teachers should 
see, that such plays are being enacted at various functions. Then the 
latest histrionic talent and literary appreciation of children would be 
revealed. This is the proper reward to the writer, but not the opinious 
of the learned people that are incorporated in the book. 


B.P. 


The Bhagavadgita 


- by Dr. Naga Raja Rao 
For copies Author 54, Rangachari Road, Mylapore, Madras - 4. 


This is an indepth study of the Bhagavadgita, by a retired professor 
E> who is at home with both Indian and European Philosophies; Any 
va reader cannot lay down this book, written in a crisp, flowery and 
| gripping style, with cratorical flashes now and then, until he finishes 


A a reading. Interided chiefly for the public interested in the pursuit of 
j `- moral ideal religious values, and problems of human life and society, 
if This work presents gita solution to all ills and problems of the modern 
j world at large 

4 What do the words like sraddha (Faith), ‘Phalatyaga’, Karma, Svad- 


harma, Samata, Bhakti, Yoga, Love and Sanyasa mean ? What is their 
importance ? Is there rebirth ? Can we overcome destiny with will ? 
Why should we meditate ? Does gita preach inaction ? Have morals 
a place ? Is meligion necessary ? Is gita pessimistic ? Does gita 
preach Fellow ship, Brotherhood and one world concept ? These and 
allied questions are found answered here western thinkers, philoso- 
phers and poets also are quoted often Appendin two records relevant 
gita verses on some important subjects, like Lord and his altributes, 
Nature of Bhakti ideal Bhakta, Karma, Yoga. The human predicament, 
sense, and self control, and Prakriti. 


Pals 


Is Krishna of the Gita the same as the Krishna of the chandogya 
_upanishat ? It is debatable we feel. The book consists of Two parts, 
= divided into 13+8 = 21 chapters in all of these chapters 2, 5,6, and 
40 of the 1st part and 1,6, and 7 of the second part should not be 


B.K. Sastry 


å & 
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Received in TRIVENI office 4-12-1989 No. 8640 is 


Tikku Giridhari : \n Confidence dreams and dialogues, B.R.Pub. 
Corpn., Delhi-7 pp 50. Rs 40/- 


INCONFIDENCE is asecond collection of Professor Tikku’s poems. 
` An academic teaching Asian and Comparative Literature, Tikku writes 
poetry both in English and Persian. The mystical element in his work 
‘has been given extensive-exegesis by his former student and now of 
University of Hyderabad, Dr. Paranjpe..There are twenty-nine poems 

in this volume. 


A Kashmiri by birth and exposed to a variety of cultures, native 
and alien, Tikku bears to bear’on his poetry a stamp of authentic 
fi experience in terms of cultural understanding. He appears to be the 
little boy who offers the tiger-riding Durga a petal at her crimson feet ong 
and then he tells the reader: . oN 
Between us two 
we created a third 
a new trinity 
and then | bowed 
and touched her feet 
and grasped her little finger 
and the two of us ‘ 
walked up and down this road 
a saw the world go by. 
The Buddha's bronze in the British museum in the poem of that title 
evokes this response: The river finds the drop: in itself. The speaker 
of the poem finds Buddha propounding the concept of abhinna: 


| am it all 
god, man and beast, g 
_ the sleeping river: 
s Yamuna, Ganges 
and Saraswati (?) 
_ And then this scene of aggressive violence and pride : 


ners From « 
7 the many black-, some white-turbaned, long-gowned 
gun-holding, walking ghosts, _ 
now hissing, now. shouting slogans — E 
ee mine) 
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Zindeh bad (long live), murdebad (death to. . .) 
jamhori (democracy), emperialim (imperialism). 
Besides these, of course Nature, ‘The Himalayan Peak’, ‘The Ma- - 
jestic Nile’ ; ‘the Hindu widow and the bystander on the Ganges’, 
‘The Playful Game’, ‘No Straight Line’ - ‘Journey’s Inside’ and ‘Love 
and Hate, the Two Sides’ - the index promises a lot and delivers too 
plentifully. 


— Dr. V.V.B. Rama Rao. 
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OME THOUGHTS ON THE GOD THAT FAILED | 


x . 
C. V. N. DHANG 
Rajiv Gandhi, why he alone, all the three Gandhis), 
were assassinated. Gandhism and Communism were bur 


ied fathoms deep. In fact communism gave impetus to free l 
countries from colonialism by using Gandhian techniques! 
of nonviolence and satyagraha. Communism failed be 
cause Soviet Union, in order to become a super power ang | 
to check American imperialism spent heavily on de ence, 


casualities. Market economy and consumerism are causin g 1 
unrest in the minds of people. In the name of high tech andi" 
modern technology we have walked into the debt trap 
laid by Westerners. As long as we borrow we can never 
Prosper. The Government must cut down expenditure on 


services, defence drastically. Austerity must be made com- 
bulsory, $ 


Political parties must change their ways. Election 
commission should not recognise any party which cannot 
enrol members, conduct elections to various bodies and 
Submit their balance sheets. At the international level, Veto 
Power should be abolished to make U.N.O a democratic 
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body. India has a big role to play in this regard. These are 
important lessons to be learnt from the events that have 
rocked the world. It appears, in the end, Gandhism is the 
only solution to our problems. Tolerance and respect for 
_ the other man's view point should form the basis of all 
< human relations. We need one more Gandhi. News papers 
< and other mass media like cinema must play their part ina 
responsible way. 


"God fulfils Himself in many ways, lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world". 
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CULTURE, POLITICS, 
AND RELIGION 
V.K.Gokak 


If culture, at its best, is concerned with the finer sense and 
sensitivity of man, politics is the aspect of human activity based on 
instincts, desires, and ambitions. Whatever the social, legal or ethical 
framework prescribed for him, the average politician fills it with a picture 
that reveals man in his lowest and most unenviable element. Political 
scientists of the behaviourist school believe that it is no use evaluating 
political activity in the light of norms and patterns of the higher life. They 
prefer to study realistically the patterns emerging from the regularly 
surging political activity around them. 


India, since independence, has been passing through a momen- 
tous phase of developments in practically every field of national activity. 
New vistas are confronting us with hopes and challenges. A great 
democracy is forming itself for the first time on Indian soil and, despite 
manifold obstacles, is moving steadily towards its goal. An academic 
approach to our political life is sure to be of use in exploring life-giving and 
sustaining guidelines, extracting the general significance of day-to-day 
events and communicating it in a national perspective to an interested 
public. Such an approach itself is the product of an intensive study of the 
theory which has been formulated the basis of earlier practice in various 
paris of the world. It ensures dispassionate cbservation, inquiry and a 
genuine interes? in the patiern implicitly present in the phenomena. 


Speaking purely as a layman, innocent both of the profundities of 
political theory and the subtleties of political practice, | should like to say 
aword about onc of the distinguishing features of politica! science which, 
ina way, is a science of the behaviour of coalitions. Some say that itis 
primarily concerned with action in the name of the state or governmeni. 
Others think that the siruggle for power inherent in every society is its 
distinctive feature. There is the third view that the pride of place should 
gotothe realization of rnoral ideals. W.H. Riker, the auther of The Theory 
of Political Coalitions, who holds that traditional methods-history writing, 
the description of institutions and legai analysis have been exhausied, 


_ Temarks that politicaisripanebasyeliRirineensnsnicsiand psychology 


yw, 
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in the creation of genuine science of human behaviour. For it has to rise 
above the level of wisdom literature by applying to political behaviour 
theories like the theory of games. 


Ricker's reference to "wisdom literature"seems to be full of ironic 
implications. He sounds like referring to nursery rhymes or fair tales. But 
the realization of moral ideals need not be reduced to such a mockery. 
While it is certainly valuable to study the political behaviour of average 
human beings and discover the principles or patterns that underlie this 
phenomenon, it is equally desirable to study the political behaviour of 
people like Gandhiji, Sir Aurobindo, and Abraham Lincoln, to mention 
only afew. Their behaviour also is human, though it may be exceptional. 
Ricker feels that a study of authoritative allocation of value is mostly 
reduced to the study of coalitions, for decisions are almost always taken 
by groups or subgroups which are coalitions, whether at the level of the 
individual, the party, or the nation. He adds that the general decision- 
making model is deeply biased towards the leader who wants nothing but 
power, the opportunistic leader, who uses ideology simply as a tool in 
building and winning coalitions. One may agree thatthe leader, who pays 
himself nothing of material value, has a bargaining advantage over the 
leader who tries to make some profit fo himself. One who takes a cynical 
view of human nature is not surprised by the fact that "typical leader of a 
coalition is the opportunistic leader". But there are other potentialities in 
human nature too. What about a leader like Gandhiji who wants neither 
material gain, nor power nor prestige, nor continuance in his role and yet 
can lead a coalition like the Congress of pre-independence days to a 
remarkable, if not atotal, victory ? Eventhe word "charisma"cannot explain 
the fact that idealism and a love of truth are responsible for the phenom- 
enal success of such a leader. The charistimatic spell itself might be due 
to his idealism and love of truth. An analysis of leadership needs as much 
rightfully to to be presented in detail in a book on political science as an 
analysis of average human performance. One need not be a cynic in 
one's anxiety to be a realist. The idealist, on the other hand, need not 
recoil in horror from realism though it may be sardid. The political scientist 
has to take into account both idealism and realism as two facets of 
political behaviour and establish his thesis on this integral foundation. 


One more instance may further clarify my point. Writing about the 


tions in world affairs, Riker says : “There stands — 
present balang, of ggalition Shen Kangri Collection, Haridwar y n- 
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no finer tribute to the essential modesty of the American character than 
the fact that, during the brief period of our exclusive possession of atomic 
weapons (i.e.1945 onwards), the nation as a whole rejected as prepos- 
terous the temptation to establish world empire." The United States is a 
great country with a greatness that has a contemporary vitality. But | do 
not know how much of a tribute it would be to the United States to say that 
the country did not make a bid for world domination. 


. Commenting further on what Riker calls the Age of Manoeuvre in 
the present balance of coalitions in world politics, he points out that either 
through the prospect of systematic overpayment of allies by the United 
States and the Soviet Union or through mutual self-destruction, the two 
countries may be reduced to the state of dismembered followers and 
other more vigorous peoples may take up the leadership of the world. 
Either of the two countries must be the leader of a coalition comprising 
two-thirds of the world, if it is to dominate. Riker therefore suggests that 
the Age of Manoeuvre could be prolonged indefinitely in the interest of 
world domination by the United States, the cost of leadership for the 
Soviet Union increased and that for the States reduced by allowing the 
Soviet alliance to grow to about a weight just greater than half. This theory 
may be welcome when applied to games. It may even be taken as being 
practised by the nations of the world today for each nation struggles to 
survive and dominate the world scene. But a war is different from a game 
of chess. It results, not in checkmating wooden pieces of various sizes 
and shapes but in destroying millions of human lives. Should we still be 
using the language of diplomacy in suchcontexts ? Or should we, following 
Sri Aurobindo, whose birth centenary was celebrated in 1972, speak the 
language of seership, at he does in The Ideal of World Unity : 


A division of the earth between the two systems, capitalistic and 
Socialistic, seems for the present a more likely issue. In America the 
attachment to individualism and the capitaistic system of society and a 
strong antagonism not only to communism but to even a moderate 
socialism remains complete.......... The extreme success of communism 
creeping over the continents of the Old World....... is yet, if we consider 
existing circumstances and the balance of opposing Powers, highly 
improbable and, even if it occurred, some accommodation would still be 
necessary........... A successful accommodation would demand the crea- 


tion of a body in which all questions of possible dispute could be solved 
k CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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as they arose without any breaking out of open conflict, and this would 
be a successor of the League of Nations and the United Nations 
Organization and move in the same direction........ This third body would 
be preserved by the same necessity or imperative utility of its continued 
existence. 


It may be, as Hermann Heller says, that political science, domi- 
nated by the empirical and positivistic schools, and recently by the 
behaviouristic, "seeks on methodical grounds to avoid any idealistic 
formulations and to limit itself to a causal descriptive presentation of the 
political existence". But there are, as Heller himself admits, certain un- 
changing constants in the political process which elude the practical 
reason of the historicizing and sociologizing relativist. One of these 
constants is the nature of man as the product and at the same time the 
moulder of his history. Butwhen human nature itself is an uncharted sea, 
the unchanging constant is also an unfathomed one. As Sri Aurobindo 
says in the opening paragraph of The /deal of Human Unity : 


The surfaces of life are easy to understand; their laws, charac- 
teristic movements, practical utilities are ready to our hand and we can 
seize on them and turn them to account with a sufficient facility and 
rapidity. But they do not carry us very far......... Nothing is more obscure 
to humanity orless seized by its understanding, whether in the power that 
moves it or the sense of the aim towards which it moves, than its own 
communal and collective life. 


It may be worthwhile, therefore, in our application of theory to any 
political problem, to view it from an angle that integrates the two aspects 
of "politics”as a behavioural science and as a “policy science” or political 
philosophy. Like the United Nations Organization, political science 
should at least figure out the charter of human rights while confronting us 
with developments that are gross violations of the charter itself. 


If some schools of political thought have no use for norms and 
patterns of human conduct, they can hardly be expected to influence 
political activity itself which is an unmitigated raw expression of human 


nature. 
Some may hold science responsible forcrimes that oughtto be laid 


at the door of politicians. But scientists, like everybody else, are at the 


i science of the utilization of power, whether 
mercy of powes: if if jalsotherser Kangri Collection, Haridwar p pe 
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it be horsepower, manpower, or atomic power. Scientists have helped 
establish mastery of man over his environment. The politician,however, 
has utilized science for forging destructive weapons. The politics of the 
split atom is far more dangerous than the power games of preceding 
ages. The atom is so small that two hundred million atoms, laid side by 
side, would total only one inch in length. A billion atoms cover only the 
head of a pin. An atomic blast can destroy the whole world. Atomic 
energy is, therefore, absolute power. Scientifically speaking, we live in 
the Atomic Age. Politically, we still belong to the Stone Age. The same 
old passion for domination and self-aggrandisement is ceaselessly at 
work inour midst. Our intellects have grown in Himalayan proportions but 
our hearts are still like unsplit atoms. 


Providence seems to have determined to teach wisdom evenif we 
are unwilling to learn it. Because atomic energy is absolute power, itcan 
easily annihilate the human race. Nations will have to behave with other 
nations out of this fear of annihilation, if not through love. We therefore 
pay at least our lip homage to peace and hope, as President Eisenhower 
did, so that man's inventiveness shall not be “dedicated to his death, but 
consecrated to his life". 


If culture is to prevail, atomic power has to be harnessed to uses 
beneficial to man. It may be used for increasing agricultural production 
by introducing radio-active tracers in fertilizers. It can bring about a 
revolution in food-handling methods. In the field of medicine, radio 
isotopes have been used for locating and curing brain tumours. Atomic 
power has made possible, in the field of industry,better textile and metal 
working plants. The shortage of coal and oil is said to be made up by 
atomic fuels. It is in this direction that knowledge and power have to be 
harnessed to the services of man in a cultured society. The politician has 
to stop brow-beating the scientist and exploiting him for mean ends. 


The temple and the church are empty today,perhaps for good 
reasons. But the laboratories are full. More than the laboratories, it is the 
cinema theatres that are packed to capacity. This would be a great thing 
if the films that we produce observed the right values and did not 
exaggerate sex, or the struggle of one class against another, or the 
worship of the Goddess of Getting On. Science is benefactor, for any 
advancement of knowledge is bound to be beneficial. But there is a wolf 


| in sheep's clothing that conceals itself behind science. This is the 
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unashamed greed and selfishness of man, backed up by political power. 
We speak of one world, but how do we explain the extermination of 


4 American Indians, the destruction of Hiroshima, andthe balance of power 
pi that foments continuous unrest in South-East Asia and in West Asia ? If 
= science has freed man from the horror of numerous diseases, it is now 
XI subjecting him to many more diseases hitherto unknown. Applied 


science has, in a large measure, banished as much joy from life as the 
human misery it has alleviated. It has turned man into a machine for 
A making more machines. It takes an Aldous Huxley or a Charles Chaplin 
i to depict the great harm that applied science has done to mankind. An 
= invisible capitalist can now control the world market from his mansion or 
. a Hitler or Stalin drive the world to rack and ruin from his office room. 
H Science has brought about a directionless and rudderless world in which 
life becomes a nightmare and man a physical and mental wreck, a prey 
to unknown psychological diseases and a victim of hysteria and mass 
hypnosis. Applied science threatens to be a Frankenstein strangling its 
own creator. 


An infinite longing to unravel the mystery of the world has beenthe 
basis of science. This has led to certain great results. But curiosity can 
also take an unhealthy turn when it is allied to evil or ignorance. It is 
human nature that has to change if science is to be put to better use. 


Religion should not be confused with culture. A man of religionis 
not necessarily a man of culture. To be a religious man means to be a 
subscriber to a body of dogmas. In spite of his ethical behaviour and 
moral fervour, aman of religion may not be able to practise in his own life 
the formula for dynamic culture, the one that is based on a reconciliation 
of the spirit of one's times with the genius of all times. We have to think 
of religion, not as a body of dogmas, but as the science of the infinite. 
There is a logic and science of the infinite even as there is a logic and 
science of the finite. 


This does not mean that we should rush to the other extreme and 
be victimized by one religion or the other. Religions have divided 
mankind. But religion in the singular, the spirit of religion or true 
spirituality, has always united human beings. Christianity may tum into 
churchanity and Hinduism degenerate into a number of polytheistic 
practices, but the essence of religionis love. The true spirit of religionhas 
always saide 1 istencioo WO/EGARAGARAEEI LAN AEAWRICE, live in its light, ` 


T 
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even ifthe world goes against you". The true spirit of religion has always 
said, "be whole, you are three in one-a house divided against itself-a 
divided being whose word conflicts with deed, deed with thought and 
thought with feeling. You are a shattered person, integrate yourself.” /t 
also says, "Let service be your watchword. May love prevail. Let there 
be harmony between nation and nation." 


Valmiki said: “Have respect for another's affection". Lord Krsihna 
said : "Cling to Truth in the midst of all distractions". The Buddha coun- 
selled: "Have compassion for all living creatures". Christ advised : 
"Cultivate the innocence and purity of heart that children have ". Unless 
science is quided and regulated by these majestic voices that have been 
heard through the ages, there can hardly be any hope for peace and 
delight inthis world. Norcanthere be any future forthe diffusion of culture 
among the large masses of mankind. 


AE, an Irish poet and mystic, has,in his book The Interpreters, 
posed the question: "When shall right find its appropriate might ?" A 
character in the same book raises another question : What relation have 
the politics of time with the politics of eternity ?" These are questions 
which need to be pondered over, if we are really interested in finding a 
lasting solution to the crises of our age. Men of vision like Ashoka, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Gandhiji laid down their lives for reconciling the 
politics of time with the politics of eternity. 


In Savitri, Sri Aurobindo presents a dialogue between the Goddess 
of Power at whose altar men worship and Savitri, the Soul. Savitri tells 
the Goddess: 

Thou hast given men strength, wisdom thou couldst not give. 

One day | will return, a bringer of light, 

Then I will give to thee the mirror of God, 

Thou shall see self and world as by him they are seen 

Reflected in the bright pool of thy soul. 

Thy wisdom shall be vast as thy power. 

Then hate shall dwell no more in human hearts 

And fear and weakness shall desert men's lives, 

The cry of the ego shall be hushed within, 

Its lion roar that claims the world as food 
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AN EXCHANGE 
Yogesh G. Nair 


The daily run, for a rupee or two, 

A place to sleep, and be alive, 

On some tasteless, rotten food, 
The greed for wealth or power, at turns 
And the roads they tread at times, 
To let them be with us, at last, 

with love or friendship left to die, 

In some unknown, unseen lanes, 
Turn this busy life to be, 

A mad and useless world for me, 
And as | try to be alone, 

To live a peaceful, carefree life, 
Free from all these childish pranks, 
To live each day, and enjoy it, 

with no fear of death, or doom, 

At any turns as such, 

The crowd is there to laugh at me, 
And my little, foolish steps, 

To move ahead, and live a life, 

A unique, distinct little one, 

My love, my care and selfless help, 
At times, in this medern world, 
Make me a mad man before them, 
And all laugh ai me, 

As they see me, roam about, 

And laugh at this lifeioss crowd. 
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THE USE OF MYTH IN RAJA RAO'S 
"THE SERPENT AND THE ROPE". 


- Mrs. Ratna Shiela Mani. K. 


Of all Indian writers of fiction in English it is Raja Rao whose work 
is, both in content and form, perhaps the most ‘Indian’, though he has not 
hesitated to draw freely upon the west. He has brought to Indian fiction 
in English many elements in which it has previously been largely deficient 
: an epic breadth of vision, a metaphysical rigour and depth of thought, 
a symbolic richness, a lyrical fervour and an essential "Indianness" of 


style. 


Raja Rao is virtually the first major Indian writer in English to realize 
that the “/ndianness" of his writing should make for not only a typically 
Indian content but a characteristically Indian form as well. As he himself 
Says: "The Indian novel can only be epic in form and metaphysical in 


nature. It can only have story within story to show all stories are only . 


parables". ‘As a representative of the modern Indian ethos which shows 
a curious blend of ancient Indian tradition and modern Western attitudes, 
Raja Rao often makes a unique blend of techniques of modern western 
fiction and age-old methods of literary expression. 


The influence of the Puranictradition in Raja Rao has beennotonly 
decisive and strong but amazingly sustained. Raja Rao's own words give 
support to this view : "The Serpent and the Rope"? is to be taken like all 
my writing as an attempt at a Puranic recreation of Indian story-telling: 
that is to say, the story, as a story, is conveyed through a thin thread to 
which are attached (or which passes through) many other stories, fables 
and philosophical disquisitions, like a mala (garland)". Thus, M.K.Naik 
Calls ita modern Indian Mahapurana in miniature and both the matter and 
manner, of the Puranic tradition is a great moral or spiritual conflict 
involving both gods and men and The Serpent and the Rope sets forth 
an emotional conflict arising out of the marriage of two minds which are 
too true to themselves to co-exist in harmony.’ It can be said that if 
Kanthapura is a Purana meant for an unsophisticated gathering, The 
Serpent and the Rope is a Mahapurana meant for a gathering of more 
Sophisticated and intellectually mature listeners. Here, for the first time, 
we come into contact with a sensitive intellectual whose narration of the 
"sad chronicle of his life" includes echoes from an extensive field of 
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scholarship stretching from myths and fables to abstruse philosophical 
dissertations. The reader, familiar with Eliot and Joyce, will tend to 
conclude that this is the first Indo-Anglian literary work which may be 
termed truly modernin its complex artistry which resides in its suggestive- 
ness and implications. 


According to Joseph Campbell, myth is a system of metaphysics 
: itis a “revelation of transcendental mysteries”, it is "symbolic of the 
Spiritual norm for Man the Microcosm" * Most of the criticism on The 
Serpent and the Rope had been devoted to the metaphysical and 
philosophical aspects of the novel. It is true that the novel offers rich 
material for the pursuit of such a study. Campbell has further said that 
myth is the picture language of metaphysics. But this study limits itself to 
studying how myth is used as a technique in the novel, and discusses 
metaphysics only where the mythical form refers to it. Almost the first 
thing one notices is the repeated and numerous references to myths and 
legends, Indian as well as Western. The extensive use of myths and 
legends, is not meant for digression as might appear at a superficial 
glance, but forms an integral part of the author's technique. Raja Rao 
himself has said that the discursive passages on myth and metaphysics 
are interpretations and not deviations." 


The Serpent and the Rope is largely autobiographical fiction, a 
dialectical novel which draws many elements from epic, philosophical 
discourse and folk-narrative, and blends them all into a plastic flowing 
structure. The narrator is more intelligent and his point of view more 
sophisticated than in Kanthapura. Hence, the mythology here is more 
esoteric and emblematical. Legends and myths and folk wisdom are so 
well blended as to reveal a basic unity and organic conception of the 
novel. The hero Ramaswamy's sensibility absorbs astonishingly the 
myths and legends of different civilizations and integrates the past and 
the present into the essential oneness of history. Thus, he sees no 
difference between the Ganges and the Seine ; George VI andthe Indian 
Bharata of the Ramayana, ‘for both of them believed in the impersonality 
of monarchy’: “The king can do no wrong" just like Bharata’s establishing 
a duality in himself by apologizing for being a king because after an 
apology he is no more a king but his agent only (p.204). He also equates 
Gandhi with Bhishma of the Mahabharata while explaining martyrdom. 
Likewise, he universalises ‘matrishakti’ by making the 'purush' manifest 
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through ‘prakriti' and by showing Queen Elizabeth II as the feminine 
principle that makes the universe move. “To Mitrashe is Varuna, to Indra 
she is Agni, to Rama she is Sita, to Krishna she is Radha". (pp.357-365) 


The novel centres aroud Rama who is born a Brahmin, and 
believes in being a Brahmin. As "the Brahmin is never contemporary" 
(p.125), one of the main tasks of the author is to take the novel out of 
contemporaneity, free it from the bond of immediate time. In trying to 
achieve this Raja Rao has to face a serious problem by the very choice 
of his literary genre that is the novel which is always deeply rooted in 
temporal and spatial reality. It is by this constant and copious use of 
myths, legends and fables that he attempts to impart timelesness to the 
characters and their interrelations. The hero is described by his wife 
Madeleine as “either a thousand years old or three" (p.140) and is "the 
wisdom of ages" (p.233). Immediate present means very little to him, his 
roots being deeply embedded in timelessness, as he himself says, "I 
belong to the period of Mahabharatha" (p.351). 


The novel is at once the history of an intellectual's quest for self- 
knowledge, which takes the form of memory and autobiography, and an 
affirmation in philosophic terms of universal truths to which the hero is 
guided by tradition and experience. What happens is a consequence of 
Rama's decision ‘to stop life and look into it'. Rama's vital relationships 
-those with India, Madeleine and Savithri- are controlled and determined 
by his Brahmin identity and his conscious quest for self-knowledge. India 
is one cause of the parting of ways between Rama and Madeleine for, 
each tried to adopt the other's world-view, too divergentto permit a fruitful 
Sharing of life. But there is also the basic metaphysical difference in their 
conception of self and Reality. Here we have the famous analogy of the 
serpent and the rope (pp.335-336) : 


“The world is either unreal or real- the serpent or the rope. There 
is no in - between - the - two -and all that's in-between is poetry, is 
Sainthood........... you see only with the serpent's eyes........ Butin true fact, 
with whatever eyes you see there is no serpent, there never was a 
Serpent.....One - the Guru - brings you the lantern; the roadis seen...... ‘It's 
only the rope. ' He shows it to you". 


It states the advaita position of Sankara which is the ultimate truth 
which denies the world while affirming the underlying reality of Brahma, 
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the nature of reality. These passages are, obviously, central to the novel 
whose main philosophical concern is the nature of Reality but, occuring 
as they do at the most crucial phase of the relationship between Rama 
and Madeleine, they are integral also to the novel as history. Rama's 
denial of the world as real, poses a serious threat to Madeleine's new 
found identity as a Buddhist. She realises tha she can neither be an 
Ananda or a Beatrice to Rama and her relationship with him comes to a 
logical end. In Rama's view, Madeleine commits what his creator has 
called the heresy of the ‘modern'womaan in trying to reach the ultimate 
directly, but Savithri is woman par excellence. Rama and Savithri to- 
gether affirm the central advaitic position that ultimate reality is identical 
with the individual self and thatthe duality of I and Thou is false. Hervalue 
of him was to wake into the truth of life, to be remembered - unto God: 


Nothing more had happened in fact, than if you look 
deep and long at silence you perceive an orb of 
centripetal sound which explains why Parvati is 
daughter of Himalaya and Sita born to the furrow of 

the field............... she became the awareness behind my 
awareness, the leap of my understanding. | lost the 
world and she became it. (p. 169). 


Through Savithri Rama is able to achieve the annihilation of the 
world and attain a full recognition of his true self, but the ego,which the 
Guru alone can remove, persists and a perfect union, the 00 of Rama's 
formulation, is not yet possible. In Raja Rao's reworking of the Satyavan- 
Savithri myth of the Mahabharata Satyavan is the symbol of ‘the self, the 
Truth' and Savithri a symbol of Life through which the self knows itself to 
be deathless and eternal (pp.359-360). Rama had often thought of 
Kanthaka, the charger who had taken Gautama on his pilgrimage ‘from 
which there is no returning’, but when the time comes it is not Kanthaka 
but the Guru who takes him where he wants to go, for recognition and not 
renunciation is the way to freedom. 


In The Serpent and the Rope, the present becomes a past, al- 
mosta continuation, of anold myth. Thus Madeleine is seen associating 
herself with the legend of Vassita and Buddha. The mythical parallel here 
extends our understanding of the present situation of Madeleine's loss of 
her child. Sometimes Raja Rao associates a myth or legend with a 
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of the myth, and the present is mythologized into timelessness. This is 
the case with Savithriwho is afact and merges into the myth and becomes 
a symbol that she has always been in the Indian tradition, the Feminine 
principle in life,which means she is ‘the earth, air, ether, sound’ and 
worshipped as such. Three legends are associated with Savithri : that of 
‘pudumekaye', the legend of Tristran and Isolde and the Radha-Krishna 
legend. The first tale tells of the ‘budumekaye’ that guided the exiled 
prince Satyakama of Dharmapuri to a new kingdom, and later reconciled 
him to his parents and restored to him his original kingdom. Savithri's 
influence redirected him onto the path of his original pilgrimage. Then 
again, Savithri is the Isolde of Ireland and Madeleine, the Isolde of the 
White Hands lacks the warmth of love which Rama experiences with 
Savithri in London and Cambridge. The myth of Radha and Krishna and 
the allegorical representation of their love (the seeker and the sought) is 
well known. Rama-Savithri relationship is grounded in this myth. The 
fantastic ritual of Savithri worshipping Rama (pp.210-212), just another 
human being, has given offence to many and is misunderstood. Mrs. 
Mukherjee feels that this appears ritualistic without being sufficiently 
human and is unnatural to the character of Savithri who has been 
depicted as a non-conformist. The basic fact is that the peculair render- 
ing of the Rama-Savithri relationship discourages a full-blooded human 
approach, and also the episode is mythicized from the start. Thus when 
Savithri asks to bring some Ganges water for the ‘arathi', Rama gives 
ordinary water.” The mythicization is self-conscious too. Savithri admits 
that she is a Cambridge under-graduate, who smokes too, and says, "/ 
have known my Lord for a thousand years, from janam to janam have | 
known my Krishna...." Moreover, this mythicized worship of the husband 
by the wife has its parallel in an actual ritual still widely practised in India, 
the Disha—Gauri vrata. The Rama-Savithri type of mythic relationship 
has its parallels in such pairs like Chandidas and Rami, Jayadeva and 
Padmavathi, and Rupmati and Baz Bahadur. 


There are incidental references to many legends which are related 
to Mira, Malavika, Shakuntala, the Swastika, Rakhi, Jagannath Bhatt's 
marriage with Shah Jahan's daughter and the composition of Ganga 
Lehri, Rama and Ravana in relation to dharma, Sita's exile, Guru Arjun 
Dev, Rama's story retold every Saturday for some benediction, the origin 
of Hyderabad, the Holy Grail, and Wang-chu and Cheng-yi. But none of 
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these legends successfully to establish a point of view. The digressive 
stories of Iswara Bhatta, and Krishna, Radha and Durvasa also are not 
integral but since Raja Rao is trying to revive the puranic tradition, these 
apparently unnecessary elements lose their superfluousness. Obviously 
the puranic narrative has a good deal to do with the tortuously rambling 
Story unfolded by Ramaswamy, but some doubt arises if it is only this 
influence that underlies the form and style of the novel. Certainly, the 
style is anecdotal, digressive, self-indulgent; but its rambling qualities 
generate cross-references as memory catches up with itself, so that the 
Narrative progresses in a series of loops along the path of Rama's life- 
story. Rama's narrative attempts to create an a-historical, cyclic order 
which progresses from tradition to family history, and thence to the 
immediate, personal past. The last stage usually arrives as a rude ‘bump’ 
that sends the narrator spinning off into the realms of legend, tradition and 
myth once more.® 


The Benares and the Ganga, which are mentioned often in the 
novel, also have many traditional mythic associations with both life and 
death. The Ganga is the river of the dead. But its waters also hold 
rejuvenative myths: "......she represents joy (in this life) and hope(for the 
life to come). She washes away the sins of him whose ashes or corpse 
are committed to her waters, and secures for him rebirth among the gods 
in a realm of celestial bliss. "° 


The author's immense erudition, his restless curiosity, his unortho- 
dox orthodoxy, his flaming Brahminism, his noble conception of India, his 
mastery of the English language and idiom make_The Serpent and the 
Rope aremarkable, even unique book. God, truth, love, nature,beauty, 
sex, art, music, religion, philosophy, metaphysics, and East-West 
encounter are discussed leisurely and with sensitivity. No single theme 
permeates the book. In the words of K. Natwar Singh, fantasy piles over 
fantasy, plot upon subplot; the work has little structure in the conven- 
tional sense. "But if the purists dismiss it as a clever and hectic accu- 
mulation of anecdotes by a mysterious, muddled mind, they will have 
missed the point. The vision may be personal; the ramifications are 


universal. "° 


Finally, Mrs.Mukherjee feels that the structural unity of the novelis 
hilosophical concept than on a mythical parallel : 
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Raja Rao unearths metaphysical propositions everywhere. Per- 
sonal relations do not always count unless they correspond to some 
archetypal pattern, abstract truth is read into the smallest action; hence 
the interweaving of myths, instead of steadily illuminating a particular 
situation merely adds to the flux of general observations about the cosmic 
tuth. The myths and legends are part of the characterization of 
Ramaswamy, but not integral to the progress of events." 


While this is largely true, these legends are interesting in them- 
selves and show some of the aspects of the composite phenomenon 
called Life. What Raja Rao portrays is not faith or freedom in the usual 
sense but an introspective way of life, a monistic vision anchored in a 
central mythic structure. To comprehend it fully, one needs to belong, to 
be part of that evocative tradition.’ Raja Rao has tried to join myth and 
metaphisics into a harmonious whole. Raja Rao's greatness lies in the 
steadiness and fineness of his emotional and technical growth, together 
with his refusal to dilute the Indian myth. 1° Thus The Serpent and the 
Rope is a classic of Indian fiction. 


But critics do not seem to be easy about the use of myth in The 
Serpent and the Rope which is not surprising considering the complex- 
ity of its form and its narrator. Mythicizing reality through myths has a 
purpose if they are fully integrated within the texture of the theme as in 
The Waste Land. While accusing The Serpent and the Rope of dif- 
ferent 'kinds of simplification’ that an expatriate writer is prone to, Rajeev 
Taranath says that this ‘simplification’ spreads into his (Raja Rao's) use 
of myth and fable and makes them successful usually at the periphery of 
experience and not at the centre....... . Eliot's use of myth is part of the 
essential structure of his creation. In Raja Rao it is subsidiary.""* So 
many legends and myths instead of clarifying the theme, seem to 
overwhelm the reader with a brilliant display of classical and oriental 
leaming rather than with a sympathetic understanding of their inner 
meaning. For instance, it is pointed out that Rama's affair with Savithri 
does not coalesce with Satyavan Savithri legend and Tristran-Isolde 
fomance. But, one should bear in mind here that Raja Rao seems to 
Concentrate more on the emotional emphasis of the legend he uses than 
on factual parallels. Like the rustic old woman narrator of Kanthapura, 
in The Serpent and the Rope too, the language of symbol and myth 
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tradition. Like Baudelaire's man, he walks through a forest of symbols. 
A "huge flatstone at the edge of the garden" in his house in France be- 
comes Shiva's bull, Nandi, for him and 'a huge gently-curved rock' at the 
top of the hill, an elephant. Rama's life-story can be appropriately 
summed up, in William York Tindall's words describing Melville's Billy 
Budd, 'a mixture of myth, fact and allusion that have values beyond 
reference’. Moreover, the importance of metaphysical speculations and 
conclusions can never be ignored inthis book. "India", observes Heinrich 
Zimmer, “is one of the great homes of the popular fable..... The 
vividness and simple aptness of the images drive home the points of the 
teaching; they are like pegs to which can be attached no end of abstract 
reasoning." 1° Itis through fables that Rama's Vedanta is best expressed. 
The nature of Maya as cosmic illusion which ceases to exist only for the 
person in a state of illumination is brought out well by the story of Radha, 
Krishna's beloved, and her crossing the rain-swollen Jamuna river. The 
acutal incidents are so fused with the old myths and legends, and theories 
of history based on certain methaphysical standpoint that the novel 
progresses more through digressions - either into myths, or discussions 
on metaphyscial problems, than through actual happenings in the world 
of phenomenal reality. One may see that Raja Rao is not so much 
narrating a story as weaving a romantic myth imbued with a variety of 
intellectual insights and spiritual apprehensions. One may hear discus- 
sion on Marxism-Nazism-Vedanta, Masculine-Feminine Principle, his- 
tory and individual identity; one may have legends and fables of various 
kinds culled from different cultures, or one may note a variety of objects 
being processed through the mythical imagination; but the effort is always 
the same: to convey a special vision of life with the aid of evocative 
philosophical suggestions and poetic insights. Thus, a pattern is there in 
the novel beneath its “philosophical garrulousness" as some critics may 
regard it. "The poetic, dream-like intimations, the view of life offered from 
a position above the conscious mind, the mythical scaffolding, and, 
finally, the surrender of a liberal-humanistic emphasis on human reason 
and personality, are the truly revealing qualities of its Indianness.'® An 
unsigned review Hickory Record (NC) April 4, (1963) says: "Reflecting 
the flavour and wholeness of the traditional Indian way of life, where fact 
and fable, philosophy and the matter-of-fact blend into one, this semi- 
autobiographical novel can be called timeless, justas India hersek seems 
timeless and other-worldly by virtue of her unchanging rituals. 
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WANTED ANOTHER BUDDHA 


Kulwant Singh Gill 


About 
Two thousand five hundred years ago 
An ascetic in saffron robe 
Entered Pataliputra to chide 
King Ajatsatru 

For his overweening pride 

And 

Thus the Master spoke : 

This fleeting world 

of pomp and power 

Is ephemeral 

Like the summer shower, 

Truth, charity and compassion great 
Lend luster to the human race. 
During the years last forty two 
No Buddha has arisen 

To rebuke 

The chair-charmed chameleons 
Crafty of conscience 

Sellers of souls 

Liars - inveterate and bold 
Seekers of power, self and gold, 
Scrambling for a niche 

Near Bapu's fold 

They smile 

On the screen 

At the charity shows 

With a spontaneous sweep 
That would make even 

Cows laugh, worms weep. 
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REVELATION AS EPIC NARRATIVE : 
EPIC POETRY EAST AND WEST 
Prof. M.V.Rama Sarma 


Allepic poetry is the same. Whether the epic is of 'the East or West, 
Northor South, its blood and temper are the same’ and it deals with ‘great 
actions and great characters in a style commensurate with the lordliness 
ofthe theme.'' Epic poetry is classified into two categories, the authentic 
and the literary. The former is oral and the latter is written. Whether the 
poemis authentic or literary, itis primarily a poem of excellence and finish. 
Authentic epics like Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, the old English epic 
Beowulf, andthe Sanskrit epic Mahabharata belong to the oral tradition, 
transforming a number of lays into poems of epic dimensions. Virgil's 
Aeneid, Valmiki's Ramayana, Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata and 
Milton's Paradise Lost are literary epics with a known authorship. 


In all these epics revelation is introduced as a significant form of 
narrative. In Homer's epics ‘revelation comes from the gods above, when 
Athene or Venus appears to the hero at a crucial point with words of 
comfort or advice.2 Very often the gods and goddesses paticipate in 
human affairs and preside over their destinies. There is nothing myste- 
rious about these revelations. They are direct communications with no 
implied suggestions or ambiguity about them. At the end of the ninth year 
when the Greeks seem to be wavering in their warfare with the Trojans, 
Hera asks Athens to rouse the Greeks from stupor. When Menelaus and 
Paris fight furiously Aphrodite, the daughter of Zeus, saves Paris by 
hiding him in a mist and snatching him away from the fight. Throughout 
the Iliad gods and goddesses vie with each other in helping their own 
heroes. When the old king Priam thinks of getting back the corpse of his 
son Hector from the tent of Achilles, Zeus sends Hermes to guide Priam 
Safely tothe Greek camp. Inthe Odyssey Odysseus is exposed to trials 
and tribulations on the seas for ten years only because of the enmity of 
the sea-god Posiedon. So Hermes, the Envoy of the gods, isdes-patched 
by Zeus to release Odysseus, and the goddess Athene, the protector of 
Odysseus, visits Ithacca to advise Telemachus to take active steps 
4 towards the discovery of his long-lost father. In Homer's epics, the Iliad 
" andthe Odyssey gods and goddesses o openly take sides and behave like 
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human beings with prejudices and partialities for and against the Greek 
or Trojan heroes. Homer seems to regard his gods, though immortal, as 
made in the image and likeness of man. 


Virgil's Aeneid deals with the destiny of Rome. As the city of Troy 
is burnt Venus tells her son Aeneas to flee from Troy, and later revelation 
is given to him that he should go to Italy and be the founder of the Roman 
empire. Juno, the wife of Jove, creates problems for Aeneas for she is 
not favourably disposed towards the Trojans. Dido, queen of Carthage, 
falls in love with Aeneas and Juno tries her best to prevent Aeneas from 
going to Italy. Aeneas fogets his primary obligation and surrenders 
himself to the seductive charm of Dido. But Mercury, the divine 
messenger, is commissioned by Jove to warn Aeneas to leave Carthage 
immediately. Even towards the close of the epic Aeneas has to face the 
ire of Juno for she helps Turnus, his foe. Venus supports the Trojans, 
Juno the Italians. Juno is the patroness of Turnus and Vunus protects 
Aeneas. The conflict of Venus and Juno "represents on a celestial plane 
the conflict on earth and helps to make virgil's meaning clearer."* The 
gods love Aeneas and they test him. He is chosen for a special task, so 
he has to pass through ordeals. His whole life is dictated by the gods. 
They tell him what to do and he abides by their wishes. Homer describes 
the Trojan war with detachment, but Virgil accepts the old beliefs, of the 
good being rewarded and the wicked being punished after death. Aeneas 
is an exemplar of duty and he serves gods faithfully. 


In Gerusalemme Liberata Tasso introduces angels who are min- 

isters of help. His god answers prayers and sends Gabriel to Goffredo 

with orders to march against Jerusalem. When Goffredo sees his army 

perishing for lack of water he prays to God for rain and God answers his 
prayers. As in Virgil's Aeneld temptation figures in Gerusalemme also. 
Armida tries to overpower Rinaldo with her seductive charm. But Tasso 
gives a happy ending to this scene by making Armida converted to 
Christianity. She is reformed and she makes a good wife to Rinaldo. 
Tasso clothes his heavenly figures with all the colour and brightness he 


can give them...... Tasso’s angels reflect the imaginative vision of many 
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Inthe Mahabharata and Milton's Paradise Lost God figurse as a 
speaking character. Valmiki's Ramayana presents God in the human 
form. Rama is an upholder of dharma, an ideal king and an avatar of 
Vishnu. But he does not reveal himself as God as Krishna does in the 
Mahabharatha. He is no teacher like Krishna, but shows others, by his 
own example how to live according to dharma and how to attain heavenly 
bliss. At the human level he shows himself as an embodiment of ideal 
human relationships. His own life in the human form serves as an 
example of perfection to be imitated and emulated by others. His ethical 
idealism and his kingly virtues make him unparalleled and exemplary. 

But revelation as regards Rama's godhead is given in Canto 1 and 
Cant VI of the Ramayana. The epic opens with Valmiki's query to 
Narada, ‘who is, at present, the most accomplished, learned, powerful, 
noble-minded, truthful, firm in vows, of excellent moral character, and of 
grateful turn of mind.’ Narada refers to Rama as the one person who 
answers to that description. Later Brahmatells Valmiki: ‘celebrate the life 
of Rama in your verse. Relate the sacred story as you have heard it from 
Narada about pious and intelligent Rama, Lakshmana and Videti.....So 
long as the mountains and the seas exist on earth, the sacred history of 
the Ramayana shall endure,’ When gods approach Vishnu to save them 
fromthe tyranny of Ravana, he agrees to become incarnate. So the story 
of Rama begins in heaven. Apart from this revelation of Rama's divine 
origin in the first canto, the sixth canto also is full of references to Rama's 
divinity. In Canto vi Ravana's maternal uncle Malyavan advises Ravana 
Not to fight with Rama for he considers Rama to be Vishnu incarnate in 
the human form. When Rama hesitates to accept Sita at the end of the 
war Indra tells him that he is the highest god and he wonders why Rama 
should distrust Sita as though he is a mortal being. Later Brahma tells 
Rama, ‘You hold the universe in you. Thou liest on the water of the 
universal Dissolution on the bed of the Ananta snake. You have bowed 
down Bali and made Indra the key of heaven. Janaki is Lakshmi 
personified and thou art Vishnu himself. You have assumed this human 
form for the destruction of Ravana’. So Valmiki refers to the divinity of 
Rama only in an indirect manner. But there are ample suggestions to 
indicate Rama as the Supreme Purusha who becomes incarnate only to 
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On the whole the picture we get of Rama in Valmiki's Ramayana 
is of an ideal human being who is magnanimous in his nature, lofty in his 
ideals and above all a just ruler. That he is an avatar of Vishnu is 
mentioned only inthe first and sixth cantos. Rama does not reveal himself 
as god, others mention it, that too mostly in two cantos and they are 
considered to be interpolations. But Valmiki himself may have followed 
this technique of mentioning Rama's divinity through other characters, for 
the main narrative can present Rama only as a man. It is ordained that 
Ravana can be killed only by a man. To that extent there seems to be 
some limitation on Valmiki's perception of Rama's divinity. 


i 
So Valmiki's Ramayana poses the problem whether Rama is a 
god, or he is a human being who attains his divinity through his individual 
efforts of upholding dharma and righteousness. The Son of God in 
Milton's Paradise Lost equally puzzles us. Milton metnions in Book iii 
that the Son of God is equal to God, and a hundred lines later he says that 
he is second to God. Presumably Milton thinks that the Son's exaltation 
is not through his birthright but by his merit as the redeemer of mankind. 
Rama in the human form reveals to mankind the nobler path of life by his 
own example. 


Inthe later versions of the Ramayana like the Adhyatma Ramayana 
Ramais not merely the Avatar of Vishnu, He is the Brahman of the Vedas. 
He is Nirguna Brahman ‘beyond attributes’. The human concept of Rama 
is over powered by the Brahman in him. Ramacharitamanas of Tulasi 
Das introduces a new element of bhakti. Rama is the Lord to be 
worshipped and even the mere mention of his name would bring salva- 
tion. The human Rama still figures but the Rama cult takes precedence 
over his human qualities. On the whole Rama is a suffering hero and like 
Jesus Christ he suffers for ennobling humanity through his example. 


The Mahabharata is encyclopediac and it has influenced the 
religious, social, political and philosophical outlook of India from time 
immemorial. As Vyasa tells Brahma,his poem, the Mahabharata deals 
with ‘past, present and future....... it sums up vedas, and explains the 
philosophies’. Brahma blesses Vyaasa that his poem will be unrivalled. 
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Ramayana, the Mahabharata too has a sacred background. Vyasa's 
Mahabharatha is a compendium of ‘Dharma, Artha and Moksha’. ‘What 
isfoundin this epic may be elsewhere / what is not inthis epic is nowhere 
else’. What is not found in the Mahabharata is not to be found in the land 
of the Bharatas. 


Similarly Milton's Paradise Lost is ‘'unpremeditated verse’ and it is 
dictated by Urania, the holy Muse, who visits Milton's slumbers nightly’. 
So Paradise Lost is inspirational poetry, and Milton considers himself to 
be a poet-prophet who has to ‘celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the 
throne and equipage of God's almightiness'. He is in the tradition of 
Hebrew prophets and he wants to tell ‘of things invisible to mortal sight’. 
In his epic Paradise Lost God is not merely the speaking character, his 
ways have to be justified to men and Milton chooses to ‘assert Eternal 
Providence’. His ‘adventurous song’ soars aloft with no ‘middle flight‘and 
it pursues ‘Things unattempted in prose or rhyme’. The two epics The 
Mahabharata and Paradise Lost can be considered to be smrithis, 
preachings of divine incarnations, saints or prophets. They are epics of 
revelation. Krishna in the Mahabharata reveals himself as the supreme 
God. On the battlefield Arjuna says, 'Give me revelation. If you think me 
worthy, Krishna, give me revelation’. Krishna tells Arjuna, 'My love shows 
you the supreme revelation. None has seen this before’. He tells Arjuna 
inthe Bhagavad Gita, 


lam the essence of the waters, 
The shining in the sun and the moon; 
Om in all the Vedas 
The word that is God, 
It is | who resound in the ether 
And am potent in man. 


Krishna is the essence of all things, the all pervading spirit found 
everywhere. The epic reveals the personal and the impersonal godhead 
of Krishna. 


In Paradise Lost too, Raphael reveals to Adam the omniscience 
of God. 
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O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return 


If not depraved from good, created all 
Much to perfection; one first matter all 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life. 


(BK V, 469-474) 


Milton's God is not only impersonal, but he is anthropomorphic 
also. 


Krishna reveals to Arjuna the mysteries of life, emphasizing the 
need for man to establish right relationship with God. The tone of the Gita 
is dogmatic and it is midway between a philosophical system and a poetic 
inspiration. The Gita propounds that God realization is possible through 
any one of the three approaches, Jnana, Bhakti or Karma. The Gita is'a 
Yoga sastra’ and the Jnani attains perfection through spiritual enlighten- 
ment. Krishna tells Arjuna, 


He who knows the nature 
of my task and my holy brith 
Is not reborn. (The Gita, P.61). 


This is the wisdom of the purest type. One can attain moksha 
through bhakti also. Or by doing one's own duty, irrespective of the 
reward, as an act of faith in God, one can attain bliss. The Mahabharata 
with its revelation of Krishna as the supreme God establishes the Krishna 
cult and the message of the Gita has become a part of the Indian philo- 
sophical thought content and it euqally appeals to the common man also. 


Revelation in Paradise Lost is more complicated for Milton boldly 
asserts that he will show the reasonableness of God's ways and the 
essential justice involved inthem. In bringing "heavenly matter to earthly 
level’ Milton tries to describe the indescribable. However Milton uses 
revelation as a narrative technique. What Milton means by revelation 
seems to be ‘a consolidated, coherent, encyclopediac view of human 
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life.” In presenting God in Paradise Lost Milton relies on the theory of 
accomodation whereby God's ways are accommodated to the level of 
human understanding. God sends Raphael to explain to Adam his duty 
to God and the possibility of a temptation from his foe Satan. Again in the 
last two books of Paradise Lost Michael, at the behest of God, reveals 
toAdamthrough visions the future of mankind. Inbook Xii Michael relates 
the events from Nimrod to the coming of Christ. Milton while narrating 
these events uses ‘the familiar puritan theme of history as revelation and 
revelation as human history.'® Michael tells Adam that the Son in the 
human form will win victory over the devil and he will atone for ‘the sins 
ofall mankind’ by being crucified. Michael reveals that the Son of God will 
come again. 


When the world's dissolution will be ripe, 
With glory and power to judge both quick and dead 

(Bk XII, 459-60) 
Thereby suggesting the golden age when justice reigns supreme 


and the faithful will be rewarded. Through Michael Milton refers to a 
millennium, 


New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date 
Founded in righteousness, and peace and love, 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss. 


(Bk.XIl., 549-51) 


The Mahabharata too gives a picture of transcendental glory, for 
| Krishna tells Arjuna, 


In every age | come back 

To deliver the holy, 

To destroy the sin of the sinner, 

To establish righteousness. (The Gita, p.60). 


Through revelation Adam acquires ‘the sum/ of wisdom'‘and he 
T Meams the lesson of obedience to God, ‘And live with fear the only God’, 
pa" him ‘sole dependh PAtanmpossessestd Pivdaisé within’ and he 
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leaves Paradise with the comforting thought that God will be with him 
wherever he goes. The epic ends on a note of solemnity with 'calm of 
mind all passion spent.' 


All these three epics - the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
Paradise Lost look forward hopefully to a new world order founded in 
dharma, righteousness. Raamarajya of the Ramayana, the regenerated 
world of the Mahabharata and the millennium of Paradise Lost fillus with 
hope, while Krishna reveals himself and exhorts the world through his 
message, Rama shows that 'suffering for Truth's sake / Is fortitude to 
highest victory'. Paradise Lost like Samson Agonistes solemnly de- 
clares that ‘Just are the ways of God/ And justifiable to men’ and that ‘Ail 
is best'thoughwe often doubt what 'the unsearchable dispose! of Highest 
wisdom brings about’. These three epics insist on man's unswerving 
loyalty to God and on the need for man to strive for something noble in 
life. They transcend the limitations of epic poetry and with their univer- 
sality of appeal become relevant and indispensable to man in his quest 
for a better world, divinely ordained. 
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SUN AND MYSELF 


NARENDERPAL SINGh 


From the second floor of Bhatkal rest house one evening 
as | stepped out into the gallery of my room. 


good God | saw 

see | did 

rosy red sun 

just a few yards afar. 


Nothing-almost nothing 
lay in between 

a shack of sports 

a bridge over a nala 

a mound 

and right beyond 

was the rosy sun 

in full bloom 


of course, within my reach. 


“Im coming," | shouted 

| jumped the stairs 

three at a time 

I drowned the bridge 

ran up the mound- 

but before | could clutch it 
the sun 

had set. 

And | remembered 

all thos emorns and eves 


when | raced to catch the sun. 


To catch the sun 
I did roam all over. 


__InJaranwala, during childhood 
in Lahore, during adolescence 
In ees Damas and Cairo in youth 
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Then from the hill of Saint Cloud in 
Paris 


in Leningrad 

from the shore of the Baltic 

in Los Angeles 

fromthe nearby hillock in Orange county 


and today 
here. 
in Bhatkal. 


But alas 

| failed forever. 

Countless dawns and eves have | spent 
to catch the sun 


but 

either dawn turned into day 
or the evening 

submerged into night. 
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MODERN TELUGU LITERATURE 
PERSPECTIVES AND PROSPECTS 
PROF. G. SUNDARA REDDY 


The post-Independent era of Telugu Literature offers a rich variety 
of ideation, both self-motivated and borrowed, and thus encompasses 
global coverage of the economic, political and social spectrum, diligently 
attuned to the Indian milieu,and recording the transitional emphasis of the 
impact of the same. Even in such a situation, the original contributions 
of the Indian writers cannot be treated negligible in proportion just for the 
fact that they have adequately enriched the idiom and the style of their 
respective vernaculars. 


In Post-Independent era, owing to the exhilarating breeze of the 
freedom of thought and expression that curbed the ailing inhibitions, 
Indian thought had imbibed the contingent basic tenets of secularism, 
democracy and socialism from western ideology. To this phenomenon, 
Telugu literature is inno way an exception and its capacity for assimila- 
tion is in no degree inferior to that of any other Indian literature. The trial 
and pursuit of the Telugu literature in this direction are certainly deemed 
to be multi-dimensional, and constitute a terminal influence on the nature 
of Telugu creative writings. 


MUSEUM 


India is a museum of diverse cultures, castes and religions which 
exist together in harmony. Unity in diversity is the unique feature of this 
country. Again, there exist many off-shoots of these diverse religions, 
and thus India presents a panoramic view, complex structure with its 
breathtaking uniqueness. Foreigners have regarded it as a land of ‘myths 
and superstitions’ for a longtime. This evocative complex culture of India 
has accordingly got its unique problems which compel, by the dictates of 
human law, the adoption of a policy of secularism, which alone can 
impart, unequivocally, equal significance to all the diverse traits of its 


complexity. 
Thus religion becomes purely a personal belief and practice, 


dissociated from the field of the public life and politics. The Indian 


constitution provided aptly for the secularisation of life, thus enhancing 


public participatione alle spheres, of social action without any rest: 
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tions. Mahatma Gandhi emphasized the same, andwith all his might, he 
endeavoured to forge a sustaining link between all these religious 
diversifications, allowing them to co-exist peacefully with no mutual 
jeopardy. 


In Telugu literature, the writings of Gurajada Appa Rao reflect the 
essence of the later day Gandhian ideology with great power and 
efficacy. His poetry breathes the spirit of patriotic fervour and social 
reform with its unmistakable accent upon secularism. 


Hand in hand, knit together, 

All the people should march. 
Like brothers, should all the 
castes and faiths behave. 

what matters if we differ in faith, 
If with like minds, people unite 
Nations thrive and flourish by 
themselves. 


Nextto Gurajada, comes Duvvuri Rami Reddi and Joshua intheir 
propagation of scularism, in their devout belief in religious harmoy, and 
intheir pleadings for the eradication of untouchability. Rami Reddi in his 
collection of poems Swatantra Ratha’ has spelt out the need for sucha 
social setup. Joshua's accent upon these themes is no less influential 
than Gurajada and Rami Reddi, and he presented/depicted a moving 
account of the sufferings of the downtrodden Harijans at the hands of the 
high-caste Hindus. His book entitled 'Bat' is nothing but a delineation of 
the multitudinous vagaries of class consciousness and its rigidity, along- 
side of their subsequent evils. The grandeur and the eloquence of tone 
inwhich Joshua presented are really heart-touching and sensational. 


DISGUST 


Sabnavis Gurunath Rao in his poem ‘Repentance’ expresses his 
disgust with the rampant practice of untouchability, and he makes the 
high-caste Hindus grudgingly reform themselves on the auspicious day 
of ‘Siva Rathri' in the tempe of Lord Siva. 


Followed by Harijans 
Let.us go to the shrine of Shiva 
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Commingling like water and milk, 
Let us serve Him all the night. 


Secularism, as is understood to-day, makes its poetic debut in Sri 
Sri alone. In his poetry, he denounces all the blind beliefs and supersti- 
tions etched on the Indian mind, and enticingly invites them with all his 
poetic excellence to march together on the path of secularism and reli- 
gious tolerance. He has made his own following of progressive writers 
who have strongly refuted the tradition-bound conservatism and paro- 
chialism, that did not allow the Indian people to see the light of reason. 


The poets of the Digambara school further brought the same 
hatred and disgust to a climax and exhausted all their venom in their 
writings by lashing at the present systems of caste and religion. They 
published three volumes collectively. Jwalamukhi, one of the poets of 
the same school bursts out : 


| wish to outstrip the pangs 

Nursed by the bewitching logic of faiths. 

To slap the cheeks of the religious bigots. 
Pinching their ears, 

And to show them at the navel of this global earth, 

The divine orchard of humanity 

cut down remorselessly by them. 


and Cherabanda Raju, another poet of the same school explodes : 


Out of the bonding fetters of the 
blind beliefs, 
And out of the pretenses of the 
charlatan leaders, 
The blinders of the harassed 
people should themselves 
unfold. 


Telugu fiction also projcets a rich and variegated crop of the same 
ideology inthe same measure. The novel Malapalll’ of Unnava Lakxmi 
Narayana is an exposition of the problems of the Harijans. Muppala 
Ranganayakamma's ‘Balipitham' sufficiently gives out its tacit support 
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for the wiping-out of the class oriented differences, and suggests that 
these man-created wedges can only disappear through inter-caste 
marriages. 


Several plays also deal with the same theme. Boyi Bhimanna in 
his two dramas 'Paleru’ and 'Padipotunna Addugodalu' deals with the 
pestilent problem of untouchability. Narla Venkatesware Rao and 
Kodavaganti Kutumba Rao also contributed much in their writingings of 
this new trend. 


The simplest and most effective definition of Democracy as de- 
fined by Abraham Lincoln, '° is that it is a Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. After independence India opted for the 
democratic form of Government with the fervent hope that it would bring 
equality, liberty and plenty of fraternity to her people. Her hopes have 
been belied and the disillusioned. Telugu poets have registered their 
protest in pungent terms so as to create a stir inthe people. of these, Sri 
Sri, Arudra, Tilak, Narayana reddi, Vara Vara Rao, Vijayalaxmi and 
the poets of the Digambara school are prominent. Vijayalakshmi 
detests : 


No single drop of blood spilled 
out 
And the chant of non-violence 
showed at vigour 
The freedom dawned 
And the white Burra Sahibs made 
Their abrupt exit 
But the Black Burra Sahibs did 
not let us forget them by their ways. 


In Telugu fiction, Dr. G.V. Krishna Rao presented a gloomy picture 
of the evils of democracy in his Keelu Bommalu' and Gopichand in his 
‘Asamarthuni Jivayathra’ harps along the same lines upon the mean- 
inglessness and futility of the much exalted system. 


‘Secularism’ gained wider currency since beginning of the 19th 
century but it had a long history having originated much earlier. Socialism 
-= Sitis practised today has got manifold forms, but its essence has been 

left unruffled because of its basic tenets which bestow a solid firmness 
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upon it, it has a definite, appealing tone, with its accent of a continuous 
change of the societal pattern. Its efficiency in replacing the antiquated 
systems of fascist and monarchical Governments. Its evocative stress 
upon the equality of every individual irrespective of his parental, political, 
economic or social affiliations and finally, its religious fervour in its 
approach. 


HORROR 


Telugu literature has digested much of the novelty of socialism and 
endeavoured alot of it to give a well-moulded expression of its philosophy 
alongside of a new style, which with all its propriety and decorum, 
enriched the whole diction of the Telugu language. Sri Sri ranks foremost 
among the poets who tried their hands in this direction. He had portrayed 
every mode of exploitation, distinct and indistinct, deeply rooted in the 

Í nature of an individual, and brought out their disastrous effects into light. 
He has championed the cause of the downtrodden andthe rejected strata 
of the society by bringing to a sharp focus of their predicament and plight. 


Narayana Babu was no less prominant in the commitment to 
socialism and in a more vehement and heartrending tone, he gave vent 
to his horror at the unimaginable atrocities perpetrated by the 'so called’ 
Capitalists : 


The groan of the fallen. 

The shriek from the abyss 

with its shabby rhythm. 

Breaking the hearts 

Gave out its pathos 

With its dreadful appeal. 

To repeat the same and took inside 


Under the tutelage of these two poineers, the whole group of 
socialistic poets carried on their angry tirade against the capitalistic and 
imperialistic tendencies prevailing in the society. Of these, Arudra, 
Dasarathi, Dr. C. Narayana Reddi, Sri Anisetti Subba Rao, Sri Elchurl 
Ramadas etc. are decisive influences in creating an entirely new trends 
and in giving it stability and grandeur. Although the Digambara poets 7 

profess the same idealogy to a greater extent, their tone and mode of i 
presentation and technique are different. The tendency of these poets 
is enough to differentiate them from the above-mentioned group of poets. 
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THE BRODSKYAN WORLD 
SIBABRATA DAS 


Joseph Brodsky, the winner of the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1987, is a private poet, intensely apolitical. He also writes of prisons, 
psychiatric prisons, his native land. But it shall be wrong to categorise him 
as a Russian ‘poet-in-exile’ in the nature of Alxander Solzhenitsyn, 
expressing anger against a repressive political order. His private world, 
very often, cracks open............. a meditative suffering builds up. 


It is dificult to understand Brodsky, so much he exists in himself. 
There is an unmistakable element of an 'anguish unaccountable’. This 
anguish drifts in everywhere. There is no faith that it shall part from him 
or his poetry 


‘as though, from lurching to the left, 
life will swing right’. 


Brodsky, however, is not primarily a poet of gloom. He can be 
reduced to be one. But he is essentially a writer of solitude, not 
necessarily his own, but of things as they stand. The figure of solitude is 
given so much of the Brodskyan loneliness that it approximately ap- 
proaches a formidable gloom. 


Brodsky need notbe asolitary person. Infact, many of his poems 
are addressed, with feminine vigour, to M.B. But he realises himself, his 
existence, his end: 


‘All things are distant. What is near is dim’. 


There is, at times, a desperate urge to stay united: ‘Never, never 


But, as he writes : 
‘Our farewell's the more final’. 


Brodsky is preoccupied with death, and his best poemis, perhaps, 
the Elegy For John Donne. It is a beautiful poem, softly empty. 


"Night everywhere, 
night in all things....... 
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Again, 


"the poet's fame sleeps soundly at its side 
All trials, all sufferings, are sunk in sleep 
And vices sleep. Good lies in Evil's arms". 


There is, as he believes, a kind of death-in-life: "/ think that a man's 
soul, while it still lives, takes on the features of mortality". 


In poetry, however, Brodsky sees, or rather finds, a mode of 
endurance. thus, the poet's world dies with his death- "each grave is the 
limit of the earth"- but the world which his poetry has created lives on. This 
theme is found in Elegy For John Donne and is repeated in Verses on 
the death of T.S.Eliot.Life - implying death or solitude - is one and life's 
creations -implying deathlessness - is another. Brodsky hoped to 
separate the two. 


Brodsky derived his lonely symbols of objects from his concern, 
almost obsession, with death, solitude and salvation. But the thread 
would have been very thin if he had nothing positive to support him. This 
he found in things, objects which "do not move or stand" but is a "space 
beyond which there can be nothing". 


Brodsky is not so much a poet of nature, of people, but of things. 
Of people he says 


"Something the mind abhors 
Shows in each face and form". 


But of things, 


"Things are more pleasant their 
outsides are neither good 

nor evil. And their insides 

reveal neither good nor bad". 


Things, as Brodsky understands, is not nature. It can include 
nature, like trees. But it can mean a chair, a table, a streetcar....alwayS 


deserted. 


There is an overgrowth of things in Brodsky's poems. When he 
embraces ‘these shoulders’, he beholds the ‘room’, the ‘huge bulb’, the 
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dark ‘stove'the ‘worn furniture’....... Everything is hollow...... "the 
dust of their own insides". But enegy is there all the same - "time's very 
flesh and blood". 


There is obviously an intimate conversation between him and 
‘things’. But, again, the unity, if at all we visualise it, is illusory. The link, 
as Brodsky probably perceives it, is unilateral and cannot be bilateral. 


These elements combine to make Brodsky almost a mute poet, 
musing on the vast silence of words. There is a disgust for words 


‘nothing is more tormenting than men's language". 
Even words can be like things: 
‘Silence is the presence 
of farewells in our greetings as we touch. 
Indeed the future of our words is silence’. 
His philosophy spills out : 
‘Life is but talk hurdled in the face of silence’. 


Brodsky's poems are like a slow photographic movement, show- 
ing life in all its stillness. They achieve a death-like-silence, a quiet 
solitude, a broken individual identity. There is an intense flight, almost a 
suffering - but not really so - as the lens moves across the ‘things’. We 
are in a home with our ‘things'. But it is a different kind of home. 
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AGONY OF FLOWER 
Translated by Shaik Hussian 


O lord to worship you to my heart's fill 
| woke up with the cocks crow-shill 

Tucked with white cloth, after a dip 
Into the nearby garden | went 

To fetcn flowers of Sacred Scent. 


. when I stood nigh at a flower plant 


And bent its branch with a little assault 
To pluck a flower, then all the flowers at once with a thousand 
voices 
Pitifully protested and cried “are you killing us" 
My heart sank, there was a sudden flash in me 
Which came out as a poem "Agony of flower". 


We play in the lap of our plant mother and beds of tender leaves, 
Do you crush us and mercilessly thrust us into the baskets ? 
And do you want to sell us for your wealth of salvation? 

What is the use of worshipping god without meditation? 


You are an embodiment of wisdom having reasoning power, 
You can see things right; we are only static 

Has your heart changed into stone? 

Wouldn't it flower some flowers to worship God. 


In our little span of lifetime we glorify 

Our mothers with charming deeds and in their hands 
We skip with freedom when breath deserts us 

We die with peace by following the feet of our mothers. 


We perfume air with fragrance 

To butter-flies, that relie on us, we offer honeyed banquet; 
To the eyes that behold us we open a glimmering scenery 
We are independent, don't cut our stem with greed 

Do you separate a child from its mother ? 


O! ye holy man how can you attain salvation 

By slaughtering others for your soul comforts 

Does a great soul receive worship with bloody laceration ? 
If God Almighty wants, He will take us 


aking middlemanship between God and us. 
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Our necks are tightened with strings of thread 

Our hearts are pierced with needles sharp 

To make garland to be checked with charming care 
Alas, How the unkindest your women are 


Our unmoist hearts are boiled in the hot oils 

And our poor blood is changed into scented fragrance 
To be applied for perfumed smells 

To the dirty skins of your high caste flocks. 


The comfort sick villains spread 
our delicate bodies on all sides of their beds 


_treading on us with their dirty feet 


The next morning we are expelled in the dust 
When we are found as faded and withered 


Our priceless delicate, sensitive perfume 

And delicious life have been reduced 

And destroyed for thine, you have stolen all our youth 
Until we are rejected into dust bins by your maid's broom. 


You are born in the land of Buddha, who preached love 
Alas! What a shameful thing for not possesing such love 
And-you have become the murderer who murders beauty 
Making your human birth unwholesome. 


What about your virtue, that offers 
Worship to God by cutting our necks 
What great prosperity you will get 
By murdering us with your hands. 


Thus the flowers chide me roughly 

Now my hand cannot pluck a flower 

Oh God, now | have no way out to approach thee, 
With empty hands | come to implore thee. 
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CHRISTIE AND JOHNNY 


V. Rama Murthy 
(A young man with a thin beard standing at the center of the stage. 
Light is focussed on him). 


He :- Howdid this gulf come up between us ? Who was responsible 
for it ? You or | or our creator ? You are ruthless. You have 
tantalized me always smiling at me ? Have you ever loved me? 


(A conquette in her late twenties appears. Light is focussed on 
her). 


She :- (standing on her toes and trying to reach a mirror) 
Will you look me up, dear ? The mirror is too high. 
(He moves towards her) 

She :- (Laughing and swiftly moving away) Good-bye. 


He :- Please stay. Why are you running away ? 

She :- | know what you would do. 

He :- Have you given me up ? 

She :- | never took you up 

(She moves out of sight) 

He :- | doted on you.Your non-chalance is driving me to madness. 
Isee you every where in my sleep, in my dreams and medita- 
tions. Sometimes in my dreams | become a small child and sit 
by the side of the corpse of my own body and cry for you. 

SCENE - Il 
(The woman on the stage again. Light is focussed on her) 

He :- Christ, my lovely Christ ! 

She :- (smiling) Hullo, Johnny ! See the greetings. This boy sends me 
his love and kisses. He is coming to meet me. 

(A middle-aged man enters. A large patch of baldness is visible 
on his head). 

The bald-head :- (looking atthe woman and completely ignoring the 
young man) Hi, my darling ! 

She :- Your head is always a feast for my eyes. 

He :- (fromacorner) Christ! Why you have forsaken your Johnny ? 
(The bald-head takes her hand into his) 

The bald-head :- After a long search | have found you here. 

She :- Nice ofyou,dear. You look much youngerthan when we met on 
our trekking tour. 

The bald-head :- You flatter me, dear. You look more lively than 
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| wish we had not met. When I saw you | felt the need of a 
companion forthe first time. Perhaps that was the last time also. 
Oh, me. 


bald-head :- Do you remember what we did when we climbed 
up that hill ? 
What did we do ? Oh, that was glorious. Those heights. Those 
girls were laughing and shouting. You were after me. 
(intruding) christ, why do you for sake your Johnny ? 
Don't you annoy me. Don't be a kill joy. (turning to the bald- 
headed man) Those were the real moments of my life. 
Irresistible. | was wearing only shorts. You gazed all over my 
body, my toes, my legs, my torso................ 
bald-headed man :- Let us not waste more time.............. 

(He tries to grab her) 
(loosening herself) That moment should never be debased. 
That should not be brought to a meaner level............... 
(The bald-head tries to overpower her and they move out of 
sight) 
Speak, speak, confess................ 

SCENE - Ill 

(The woman in a pool of light. She is pensive, unadorned and 
looks sober than before). 
Speak, speak,confess your wrong6............. 
(crying with a letter in her hand) 


He wrote this letter. The boy | met. 

That bald-headed fellow, you mean ? 

Shut up. He might be a bit older than you but he was nice. 
Say what happened ? 

We could not marry. 

Go to hell, then. 

Don't be so harsh. It wasn't my fault. He is a coward. You men 
are cowards. God, I'm, not safe. He may come any time and 
demand love from me. 

Have you gone too far with him ? 

(after some hesitation) | did. | did everything with him. For 
twenty years | never knew anything about sex. Forthe first time 
l came to know of it. 

How could you be so heady ? 

| knew it would not last long. But neither of us ever bothered 


_ about it. 
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Why did the pig marry someone else ? 
His people prevailed over him. 
(Silence) 
You kow that I still love you. 
Uh! , 
| may go to pieces if ou don't care for me. 
What can | do for you ? 
Betas as a doctor or nurse or sister............ 
As anything ? 
Yes, as anything do this for me ..............08. 
What ? 
Help me have a cry. 
Let me slap you. That will help you. 


Be serious, darling. Cover my face with your hair. Let me 
smother you with kisses. My throat is going dry. My lips are 
burning... 


Splash some cold water on your face. 
Rioaso S aia 


Oh, I cannot contrive that. (She starts crying). | must quit this 
world. | am the cause of distress to some many............... 


(Stroking her hair) You don't kow how much | suffer. Do you 
also suffer ? 


No. But! amcold. Even if | touch you, not a thing will happen. 
My hands or touch cannot bring relief to anyone. 


You have no thought for me. 


If you know, how little | think of you when | am alone, you won't 
talk like this. 


Don't stab me with words. | can activate you. Take these 
flowers and walk towards me. 


(She accepts the flowers and walks towards him flirtatiously) 


Let us go to a nice place. We will roam around all places, visit 
the zoo, buy toys and books and watch the birds and squirrels. 


Then ? 
Then we will know each other on our lips, through our bodies. 
You mean physically ? 


Yes... 
That's being selfish. If you really love me you won't ask for 


things. 


What do you mean ? a 
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She :- Nothing physical. It should be only on the mental plane. 


He :- How to become my mind without my body ? How can you 
become your mind without your body ? We are not expert 
yogis. 

She °:- Your idea of love is different from mine.............. 

He :- Sex may exclude love but love includes sex. Your body has 


undergone a lot of change during these three years. Itis notthe 
same body. So, l'm not loving your body, you see. 


She :- You love only the body, I know. 

He :- No. youdon't have the same body, | say. It has changed a lot. 
But still | love you which means | love you but | can't explain 
what this 'you' is. 

She :- Will you please do one thing for me ? 

He :- What is that ? 


She :- Will you stop philosophising or not ? Your are crazy. 


He :- (kneeling) Don't destroy me. 
She :- Then let me go (flings the flowers and goes). 
SCENE - IV 

(The young man now in a corner. An immaculately dressed old man ) 
enters). 
The old man :- You have grown a little plump, darling. i 
She - Don't be silly....... you are wearing an expensive neck- | 

tie. | 
The old man :- It is to entice You. Don't you know where | am coming ; 

from ? 

She - Tell me, dear. 
The old man :- Guess it. | 
She - Come out with it quickly or be punished. k 
The old man :- What sort of punishment. 
She - I'll fill your hollow mouth with kisses. 
The old man :- Then kiss me, baby. . 
She - Not before you tell me. 
The old man :- I'm coming from the Yakshini studios. 


She (hugging him and crushing him uder her weight) Really? 
The old man :- The director and the producer want to see you. Better 
get going at once. 


She You are wonderful, darling. Wait a minute. I'llchange my 
= dress and come. 

_ The old man :- Not necessary. 

She Why not ? 
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:- you have too many clothes on you already. Ha, ha, ha. 


Heroines shoud not wear any clothes. 


:- What ? 
:- (removes her garments till she is in her under-clothing) 


This is enough. 


You are humouous today. Any way, as | am undressed 
I'll have a quick wash and come. 


:- Oh, not necessary. 


My nails are dirty. Let me at least cut them. 


:- There's no time. Absolutelly no time. You are perfectly 


Except at one place, perhaps. (Smiles). 


:- (suddenly looking at the young man) Ask him to get out. 


He is good. Let him stay on. 


:- You must adjust your tresses properly. 


He is good. Let him stay on. 


:- You must adjust your tresses properly. 


Please help me do it. 


:- (stroking her arms and shoulders). You have beautiful 


arms. 
Do it quickly. 


i 


:- (moving closer to. her to the consternation of the young 


man) I'llsee you become a great actress. 


:- As though | am not one already. 

:- (stroking all over her body) You have fine curves......... 
:- What ? 

:- (kissing her) They wil select you for the role. 

- You or they ? 

:- | am there to see to it. You have a fine bust....... 


(The young man walks off depressed and shocked) 


:- Itis enough. He has left. Don't lose your head. 


(She is stupified but does not resist) 
SCENE - V 


(The young manwith a manuscript in his hand. The woman walks slowly 


towards him) 


She :- Are you not all right, dear ? 
He  :- I'maall right, thanks. 
She :- You don't look all right. 


He 


se of you. 
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You better see a psychiatrist. 


| know what is wrong with me. 


:- What is that ? 


Even if you respond to me | doubt whether you can really give 
me what | need. 


What do you need ? 

If | Knew that, | would not have been after you. 

Then wait till you know. 

I'll wait. 

With hope or without hope ? 

My love, my Beatrice, don't torture me. 

| am not torturing you. 

Alittle tenderness from you can transform my misery into bliss. 
Suppose | don't show any tenderness, what will you do ? 

I'l give you to a villain. 

What ? 

I'm writing a play with you as a heroine in it (waving a manu- 
script). In the end | plan to leave you eternally damned in the 
caresses of a villain. You will never get the hero. 


(terror-stricken) Please don't do that. Don't write any play. l'Il do 
anything you want. 


:- Then smile at me. Your smile means so much to me. 


(She labours to smile at him) 

(shouting with joy) Ha, at last I am free. | have discovered that 
you have no love for me. That has liberated me. | am free. | 
am happy. | am not bound to any one now. 

This freedom is destructive. 

How ? 

you cannot give me up unless | give you up. You love me. Don't 
you ? (smiles cruelly) 

(looks on stupified) Oh, misery ! 

Here are my arms. Come. You always desired me but never 
touched me. Take me. Do what ever you like with me. 

(He moves towards her. She whips up a knife and stabs him) 
(looking at his body) god, Is it all over ? This love and hate 
game? You were so full of beautiful passion. | was unworthy of 
it dear, (kisses him passiontely). Here is your Christ, your 
Beatrice. Take me with you. Who will kindle all those fine 
feelings inme now ? Whowillwrite about me now ? Oh, darling, 


why did NO} YOU YS ME AS SIORLY asebe dia, ? 


eee 


————— 
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ARNOLD WESKER'S "CHICKEN SOUP 
WITH BARLEY" : A STUDY 


Gouri Shankar Hota 


Arnold wesker became a dramatist after numerous jobs - much of 
the time he was a pastry-cook-but since writing plays he has become the 
administrative head for Centre 42, a play producing Trust backed by the 
Trade Unions. He now understands the business of running a theatre 
from the inside as did Shakesphere and Ben Jonson in the Elizabethan 
Age. 


Wesker's special contribution to the British theatre lies in drama- 
tising the working class participationinthe socialist movement of Britain. 
The Wesker Trilogy - Chicken Soup with Barley (1958), Roots (1959), 
and I'm, talking about Jerusalem (1960) - "is a significant exploration 
of the impact of the Communist movement in Britain on a working-class 
family inthe East End through two generations,from 1936 to 1959". The 
play moves on two levels : the political movement as it affected two 
generations of the East End Jewish family of the Kahns, and the search 
for fulfilment of different personalities. 


The feeling which governs Chicken soup with Barley is re- 
markably mature.. There are three acts, in 1936, 1946, and 1956. The 
action is that of time, politics, and social change on Jewish East End 
family, the Kahns. The play contains excellently the change fromidealism 
to disillusion, from the Spanish Civil war to the Hungarian uprising, while 
characters themselves change from young revolutionaries to middle 
aged petty capitalists. Sarah Kahn, a small fiery woman of 37, is the 
central character. Her movements indicate great energy and vitality. She 
is a practical woman of the world who does not set store by books as her 
dreamy husband, Harry, does. She contemptuously turns down the 
suggestion of her husband that she should read Upton Sinclair's book : 


Books ! Nothing else interests him, only books. Did you see 
anything outside ? what's happening ? (13) 

Harry is 35,a European Jew like Sarah. He is a congenital liar and 
lethargic. He did not stick to any Job for more than a few days and he's 
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never aman to be depended upon in times of crises. As a matter of fact, 
when his daughter was seriously ill, he disappeared and it was Mrs 
Bernstein's chicken soup with barley that saved Ada. Sarah, in 
exasperation and despair, asks him. 


All my life I've wanted to know what you've gained by a lie. ......... 
you're not a good liar. I've always known when you've lied. For twenty 
-five years it's been the same and all the time I've not known what it's 
about. But you know - no one else knows, but you do. I'm asking you 
Harry -let me be your doctor, let me try and help you. Whatis it that makes 
you what you are ? Tell me - only tell me. Don't sit here and say nothing. 
I'mentitled to know - after all this time, l'm entitled to know. ........... so look 
athim. He sits and he sits and he sits and all his life goes away from him 
(53). 


Sarah's vigorous but ineffective attempts to make him more active 
are skilfully interwoven into the hubbub of political idealism and youthful 
eagerness. 


The Spanish Civil War of 1936 fired the imagination of all fellow- 
travellers, both young and old. Spain was the battlefront and the streets 
of London were “mobbea" with people protesting the atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Fascist rule. Many, like Dave Simmonds, enlistedthemselves 
in the International Brigade and left for Spain. Harry aptly sums up the 
doings of the people at the time as “mad”. Many young men like Monty 
Blatt joined the battle were simply carried away by youthful excitement 
of war without thinking much about the consequences. Dave Simmonds 
the pacifist, engaged to Sarah's daughter-Ada, warns them : 


The war in Spain is not a game of cards, Monty. You don't pay in 
pennies when you lose. May they lose many morel. . . .Sometimes, 
Monty, | think you only enjoy the battle, and that one da y you'll forget the 
ideal. You hate too much (23) 


Any big excitement can be a holiday to a worker. It was the period 
when all the world was a communist, and the working class characters 
Seemed to have no doubt that something great was going to happen very 
Soon. They had a purpose in life, were sure of the direction of their 
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struggle and happy in their consciousness of dedicating themselves to 
the cause of class struggle in a capitalist system. As Harry says, "I tell 
you, show a young person what socialism means and he recognises life 
! "(32)" The political issues are almost inseparable from Wesker's 
characters and seem as much a part of the household as a cup of tea’. 
Sarah Kahn's kitchen is the meeting place for all the fire-eating fellow- 
travellers where over acup of tea and sandwiches momentous decisions 
were taken. The song, "England arise, the long long night is over "(30) 
was on everyone's lips. 


With the second act in 1946 - ten years after the first - we witness 
apetering out of the glow of idealsm which brought them all so close. The 
route that Wesker takes is littered with invitations to get lost. But Wesker 
steers his way with great skill, taking care, in not reducing his play to the 
level of slogan shouting. For example, the change of socialist climate 
from the militancy of 1936 to the post-war realism of ten years later is 
pointed out by Sarah Kahn's. 


Ah! Harry, you couldn't even make money during the war. The war! 
when everybody made money. (36) 


It is done without having her step a fraction out of character or her 
nagging role in the relationship. 


The Labour government has given the Kahns a better flat in 
Hackney but has taken away that enthusiasm which characterised and 
enriched their life inthe East End. It is now a life of petty struggle to make 
both ends meet, without any great cause tofightfor. The constant quarrel 
between Sarah and Harry, which was the only discordant note in the 
family, seems to have become more embittered with the passage of 
years. Sarah's faith sustains another blow when Ada(their daughter) 
declares that she no longer has any faith in political activity, is tired of 
living in the jungle of an industrial society and determined, when Dave 
comes back, to live a simple life in the country. When Harry has his first 
stroke, Sarahis left with nothing but her faithincommunism, and Ronnie's 

future. But Ronnie turns out no better than his father. After all, he is his 


father's son. When Ronnie begs his mother not to grumble againstan 
C f f 
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old ailing father because she has two splendid children, a fine son-in-law, 
and a grandson, sarah cries out in despair. 


| haven't seen my grandson yet. My daughter lives two 
hundred miles away from me and my husband isa sick man. That's 
my family, well, it's a family, I suppose (53) and she pleads with Ronnie 
notto make a mess of his life. The process of disillusionment that started 
with the second act is complete in the third, which opens in 1955. The 
party has disintegrated ; many of its members were disenchanted andleft 
itfor good. The glow of idealism which brought them all so close has died 
out. The whole Committee of Jewish Anti-Fascist League was liquidated 
by Russians. Monty Blatt and many young men could repose no trust in 
"a big, lousy world of mad politicians " (62) " There's nothing more to life 
than a house , some friends, and a family, "(62) Monty says. "And when 
someone drops an atom bomb on your family?" Sarah demands. But she 
never dwindles to a mouthpiece for opinion;' politics is only one element 
of the showdown between herself and her son which ends the play. 


Wesker manages the picture of slow distintegration in the family of 
Sarah Kahns with dexterity throughout. Even Ronnie's future disillusion- 
ment is foreshadowed in a subtle manner. “ I have all the world at my 
fingertips. Nothing is mixed up. | have so much life that | don't know who 
to give it to first, "(48-49) he boasts. One can see that his enthusiasm for 
socialsim, his ambition to write a socialist novel in one night are nothing 
but ineffectual effusions of youth. Completely disillusioned with Life, he 
ends up as a pastry cook in Paris. It is atedious life with no future prospect 
of promotion. Ronnie comes home one evening to declare. 


I've lost faith and I've lost my ambition......My thoughts keep 
going pop, like bubbles. That's my life now - you know ? - a lot of 
little bubbles going pop " (73) 


We are in late 1956, with Ronnie's faith in mankind torn to shreds 
by the Soviet Union's repressive action in Hungary, the last straw in the 
multiple process of disillusionment. He tells his mother, ” You're patho- 
logicalcase, Mother.......- you're stilla communist (73) From Sarah's 
answer it emerges that her enemy is less Capitalism than apathy: 
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All my life | worked with a party that meant glory and freedom 
and brotherhood. You want me to give it up now ?..... If the 
electrician who come to mend my fuse blows it Instead, so should 
I stop having electricity ? | should cut off light ? Socialism Is my 
light, can you understand that ? A way of life. (73-74) 


She enables us to view apathy in precise terms. It is the worker's 
contentment with possessing a television set; it is nihilism and the 
philosophy of the absurd; it is her feckless husband, Harry; and here and 
now it her son, sunk in despair. The play has shown it spreading 
relentlessly over this little community. It is this Death wish contested at 
this point only by Sarah's stubborn dislike of people in authority and faith 
in an idea of brotherhood. "Ronnie", she shouts at him, "if you don't care 
you'll die. "(76) It is this great faith in an ideal that makes Sarah the only 
positive character inthe play. Her lone fight against the disillusionments 
of life lends tragic dignity to her character. She, with her positive attitude 
towads life, tries to lift her son from abysmal depths of despair. The 
mother-and-son confrontation is the confrontation of the positive and the 
negative at the conceptual level. At the end, there is still hope though 
bleak forthe Kahns will pull through and Sarah's strength of character will 
arrest the cancerous growth of the disintegration of the family. All may yet 
be well. 


NOTES: 


1. A.D.Choudhuri, Contemporary British Drama, (New Delhi: 
Arnold-Heinman, 1976), p.48. 


2. Laurence Kitchin, “Drama with a Message " Arnold Wesker’, in 
Modern British Dramatists A collection of Essays ed. John Russell 
Brown (New Delhi : Prentice-Hall of India Private Limited, 1980) p.79. 
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THE BRITISH LEGACY IN INDIA 


G. Somaseshu 


Most of our living grannies and grandpas still recall with nostalgic 
feelings the golden age when the British ruled our country, when 
commodities were available at cheap prices, when red tapism was not 
so rampant, and when administration ran on smooth lines under the firm 
supervision of the British officials. To youngsters all this may seem 
exaggerated with a mythical aura of its own. But if we view at the British 
occupation of India as a historical event without any prejudices, we may 
draw some conclusions which show in clear light the legacy of the British 
left in India even after their departure from here, which in fact served as 
a foundation for the subsequent building of our nation. No doubt, the 
British rule suppressed some of our valuable traits and spirit of originality, 
which if left to themselves, would have led our nation grow in another way 
- perhaps in a better way too. But who can question the happenings of 
history ? In this essay, | shall make a humble attempt to make a brief 
survey of the British legacy bequeathed to India. 


The first notable change during the Birtish rule is the introduction 
of machines and technology. No doubt the British might have done this 
tofacilitate their way of leading a comfortable life. The first road was laid 
out between Bombay and Poona in 1830. In 1853 the construction of 
railway tracks began. The means of quick transport and communication 
gave the British a firm control over the vast empire they occupied. It also 
gave boost to their trade and commerce. The first newspaper "Bengal 
Gazette” in English was published in Calcutta by James Hicky in 1780. 
The first newspaper in Hindi was Banaras Akbhar" published in 1845. 
The newspapers only reproduced the matter collected from British 
Papers and journals. They were meant mostly for the English people and 
the few educated Indians. The newspapers brought into vogue a simple 
direct and clear style. The first newspaper in vernacular was “Samachar 
Darpan"in Bengali by a missionary (Joshua Marshman) from Serampur. 


Men of noble ideals like Sir Arthur cotton left their imprint of 
Service on the Indian soil. The dam over the Krishna was started by 
| Cottonin 1853. In agricuttural field, the feudalistic Zamindarisystemwas 
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replaced by the Ryotwari system, thereby removing the exorbitant tax 
burden from the shoulders of the peasants who were exploited by middle 
men and landlords. To speak onthe other side, some officers left the fate 
of farmers to Zamindars content themselves with the revenue they 
received from the landlords. 


In the field of education, a vey significant change came for better 
or for worse. The value of western education was recognised by Indians 
serving under British officers. The Government also needed trained 
educated Indians to do clerical jobs. The role of missionaries in 
educating people to understand christianity is considerable. In spite of 
some opposition fromtraditionalists, the introduction of English succeeded 
with Maculay's bold venture in 1853. The introduction of western type 
of education was also connected with the selfish motive of westernising 
the whole Indian race. Of course, a few people recognised the civilizing 
quality of education to reform the Indians steeped in superstitions. Lord 
curzon at Simla conference held in 1901, stressed the need for technical 
and vocational education. But most of the people were after liberal type 
of education aspiring to become officers. Curzon also transformed the 
role of universities as mere examining centres into places teaching 
subjects. Hindu reformers like Pandita Rama Bal (1858-1922) and 
Dr.Karve set up Schools for educating widows and orphans. 


The major achievement is seen in bringing about social reforms 
which were gradually introduced by the British since they were afraid of 
intefering too much with Indian customs and tradition. The Sipoy Mutiny 
in 1857 threw cold water over their zeal and strained the relations 
between the British and the Indians. The abolition of Suttee, Thuggery, 
child marriages, infanticide, child-labour and polygamy are some of the 
radical reforms introduced by the British Govt. The keen interest shown 
by Bentick in reforms produced a strong reaction from traditonalistic 
aristocrats. 


The rapid spread of British influence produced in response 4 
revival and rejuvenation from the Indian side. Great saints and scholars 
reinterpreted and brought to light the immense greatness of the Hindu 
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Saraswathi, Aurobindo and Ranade are some of such people. Some 
leaders like Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub Chandra Sen tried to 
synthasise the good qualities of both the east and the west in their teach- 
ings. Great European scholars like Jones, Max Mueller, Edwin Arnold, 
delved deep into Hindu scriptures and brought to surface the inherent 
worth of the Indian culture and art. 


In the field of architecture and painting, the Britishers first patron- 
ised the Indian artists, attracted by the exotic landscape festivals and 
customs. The Indian artists also added a few western touches to their 
style to please the foreigners. Rabinindra Tagore, Ravi Varma, Jamini 
Roy and Amrita Shergil are some of the great artists that the British India 
produced. Painting on mica sheets and carving on ivory became popular 
during this era. The Brtishers patronised landscape painting as they used 
to send picture post cards to their relatives. Lord Canning took keen 
interest in photography. 


The Western type of education acquainted the Indians with liberal 
ideas, rational thinking and the spirit of nationalism. At first, Muslims 
remained aloof but later realised the benefits of the English Education. 
The English Education also opened to Indians the wonders of science 
andindustrialization. The arrogant and highbrow attitude of the Britishers, 
the missionary zeal of christians and the quick pace of social reforms 
aroused fears in some Indians that the British would completely uproot 
their native culture. Added to this, the activities of the extremists with 
terrible retaliations from the British side prepared the ground for freedom 
Struggle. The religious revival, and the freedom movements in other 
countries added fuel to this. The British Government also realised the 
need for granting dominion status to India. The world wars and economic 
depression made them too busy to govern a vast empire like India. But 
the delayed procedures added redoubled fury and strength to freedom 
movement in India. The various acts giving limited freedom to Indian 
Councillors paved the way to eventual emergence of parliamentary 
democracy in India. The 1935 Act formed a basis for the concept of the 
tule by majority. The introduction of separate electorates gave a ring of 
Protection to minorities especially Muslims. The extremist elements 


aroused their religious fervour and their fears about the Hindu majority, 
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which would rule them. During the Moghul rule there was no scope for 
such fears as the rulers themselves were Muslims. 


Lastly a brief survey about the interaction between the literacy 
fields of the European and the Indian spheres. The cultural renaissance 
is an offshoot of the British rule. May be, it is a defensive resposnse to 
the so-called superior nation of the British race more than the British, the 
Germans showed more interest in expioring the ancient vedic lore and 
philosophy. In return, the Indians enriched their literature by borrowing 
modern literary forms like the novel, the essay, the free verse, the short 
story, the sonnet ad the autobiography. 


The British writers belonging to the genre "The Anglo-Indian 
Writers” contributed their own to portray the Indian scenery andlife mixed 
with irony, humour and ridicule. The influence of Indian literature and 
philosophy are noticeable on Western transcendentalists, W.B.Yeats, 
Goethe, Schiller and E.T.A. Hofman. The long duration of British rule 
also brought about the mutual borrowing of words. A number of 
translations of Hindu classics into European languages took place. Lord 
Curzon and Alexander Cunningham and others contributed their mite 
in preserving the ancient Indian architecture, coins and sculptures. 


Thus, to sumup, the British rule in India ushered in anew era laying 
the foundation for the present Indian to stand as an individual entity. Of 
course, besides these benefits Indians had to to bear the adverse effects 
of foreign rule for a long period. 
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G.D. BIRLA - AN INDEFATIGABLE OPTIMIST 


K.S. Ramanujam 


"The future is now", was the life long philosophy of Ghanshyam 
Das Birla which he pursued with great conviction and determination until 
his very end in 1983, at the age of 89. 


A remarkable visionary for India's future, his passion to contribute 
his best for the socio-economic progress and well-being of his mother- 
land, before and after independence, is common knowledge. 


Itis, therefore, appropriate that we remember him on the occasion 
of his ninety-sixth birth anniversary day which falls on the auspicious 
Sri Ram Navami, in 1992. 


From a very ealy age, .G.D. Birla developed a perceptive aware- 
ness and clarity of thought as a result of which he was emboldenedto take 
very big, crucial and often risky decisions which not only helped the cause 
of our independence movement, but also the socio-economic resurgence 
of the Indian nation. 


To start with, let me narrate a moving incident back in 1910 when 
G.D.Birla was only sixteen years of age. He was already carving out a 
career in Calcutta as a trader and broker in gunny and hessian. As a 
broker, he had to call on many British ‘burrasahebs'. The practice was 
that some benches in the waiting room were reserved for the use of 
Whites only. Young Ghanshyamdas's spirit rebelled against the humili- 
ation involved. He decided he would have his own jute mill ! The British 
business houses were outraged by this native impertinence. But, de- 
spite many hurdles they placed in his way, young Birla faced the chal- 
lenge with fortitude and finally succeeded in his mission. His daring step 
helped in no small measure to encourage a large number of business 
families in Northern India, even in those difficult and troublesome days, 
loventure into numerous industrial undertaking and thus participate inthe 
building of an industrial India. 


Perhaps what happened soon afterwards is even more interesting. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was thenknownas only M.K.Gandhi (or Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi) arrived in India from South Africa in 1915. Though 
only twenty one years of age at that time, G.D. Birla lost no time in getting 
into touch with him as if he was waiting for his arrival! At his very first 
Meeting, at Calcutta in early 1916, he felt whole heartedly one with 
Gandhiji about his great mission of winnning freedom for India, and 
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decided to do his best for the cause unmindful of what might happen to 
his family in those perilous days of the British Raj. As a result, G.D.Brila 
was wholly involved in all the causes dear to Gandhiji. Their association 
was so close from the very beginning that, as early as in 1924, Gandhiji 
wrote to G.D.Birla that he regarded him as one of his mentors. Through- 
out their long and close association, G.D.Birla was often employed - 
usually Sub Rosa and without acknowledgement --- as the Mahatma's 
emissary and peripatetic fact finder! Wtih an uncanny knowledge of the 
Mahatma's mind Birla could serve as his unofficial spokesman with equal 
energy and tact. In his book. "IN THE SHADOW OF THE MAHATMA’, 
G.D.Birla himself says: "While at times I fee! disappointed, | also feellam 
amply compensated in having to defend Englishmen before Bapu and 
Bapu before Englishmen. It is a very interesting task. | would have no 
heart to do it but the morel discuss Bapu with Englishmen and Vice Versa, 
the more | believe it is a tagedy that these two bic forces in the world 
cannot combine; | think it will be a service to the world when they do. And 
this conviction cheers me up". Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan have done well 
by bringing out the four massive volumes of G.D.Birlas's book: "BAPU- 
--A UNIQUE ASSOCIATION". In his introduction to these volumes, Kaka 
Kalelkar, the well known Gandhian says: "/ have always had the feeling 
while reading Gandhiji's correspondence that | was taking a dip in the 
sacred Ganges and sipping its waters. This is an ocean which has great 
historical value. when the future generations want to understand out 
times, then this source book would become very useful and interesting. 
To me, a Gandhi fan, this book has given transcendental joy”. 


Apart from Gandhiji, G.D.Birla was intimately associated with 
other great leaders of his time tike Gurudev Tagore, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, C.R.Das, Lala Lajpat Ral, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Rajendra Prasad and Rajajl. 


The following letter from Prime Minister Nehru to G.D.Birlaon 6th 
February, 1956 says "My dear Ghanshyamdasji: On the 29th January, 
you gave me a letter in which you told me about the gift of your family 
house, ‘Birla Park' in Calcutta for the purpose of making it an industrial 
museum. A that time you handed to me the title deeds of this house which 
Ipassedon to Dr.Thacker. /mustcongratulate you and thank you forthis 
generous gift. As you point out in your letter, your house has been 
connected in the past with many important events and thus has certain 
emotional significance. 1 remember going there many times to S68 
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Yet another involvement of G.D.Birla which endeared him to 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was the Birla Institute of Science and Technol- 
ogy, in Pilani. From early youth G.D.Birla was convinced that the path 
to prosperity for the Indian people could be only through the use of 
science and technology. Ever since he began travelling to the west in 
1927 once, twice or often in a year, he could not turn a blind eye to the 
promise of modern industry and agriculture for the welfare of the masses. 
Indeed, he felt one with Nehru that the process of planning was inevitable 
for India's economic progress. While his brother B.M.Birla, who was 
equally dynamic in the building up of big industries, worked hard on 
getting clearance for a giant steel uint, G.D.Birla concentrated on getting 
government's clearance for an aluminium plant.. Since the Nehru 
goverment had committed itself to keep steel production within the scope 
of the public sector, B.M.Birla was denied clearance which was a rude 
and serious shock to the entire Birla family. G.D.Birla devoted himself to 
the establishment of Hindustan Aluminium and it occupied a high place 
amongst the very big industrial units today. Ever since the project was 
taken up, G.D.Birla worked tirelessly to make it what it is today, a giant 
unit. He had to face crisis after crisis, too numerous to mention here. He 
built up his own captive power to overcome one major difficulty. He and 
other members of his family thus took up extremely challenging assign- 
ments and have been vigorously pursuing the task of establishing a very 
large number of industries throughout India and abroad. 


A self educated person for whom learning was a continuous and 
life long process, G.D.Birla had an open mind and was ever receptive to 
new ideas and proposals. 


In a period of seventy five years of his stewardship, G.D.Birla 
raised his family to dizzy heights of success. It stands today amongst the 
top industrial houses of India. 


As apioneering business and industnial father-figure of the Indian 
sub-continent, his prestige and authority were immense. He was the sole 
mouthpiece of his family. Everyone in the large and growing Birla clan felt 
fortified by his commanding presence. Whenever he gave any decision, 
irrespective of the size and nature of the issue, it was accepted as final. 
Respect for the man, sympathy for him in his immense labours and 
Confidence in his judgement, wholly silenced all misgivings. 


G.D.Birla's greatness consists in his far sighted and permanent 
Contribution to the Indian nation's socio-economic well-being. 
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LIFE,THE LILY MAIDEN 


Prof. V. K. Gokak 
(Translated from the author's Kannada poem) 


One night when | sat deep in meditation, 
Life, the Lily Maiden, came to me - 
Life, the Lily Maiden. 
With streaks of roses on her cheeks, 
Led by the light-aspiring guide 
Rejected by the maidens seven of heaven. 
For he had dared hem all to test his love 
When they had dared them all to test his love 
When they had wished him one from them to choose. 
And Life, the Lily Maiden, stood before me 
While the guide waited silent at the door 
And |, with bated breath, 
Asked her why thus she stood revealed in glory 
When aeons of prayer kept her still concealed : 
"| am the beloved you loved, oh! lover ! 
! am the destination and the guide ! 
You loved my rainbow colours and my flowers, 
And worshipped all my gold of morn and eve, 
You treasure up the saffron robes | wore 
And hugged the rose-red prints of crimson feet. 
Then did | whisper to myself : 
Will not he love me who has loved what's mine ? 
Will not he set the crown upon my head, 
The crown inset with cressets of bright stars, 
The crown of his soul-flame, of sweet consent ?' 
And unto you | fled like the sun-beam 
That, crystal-clear, enfolds the rainbow-colours.” 
And unto her | spoke all quivering, 
And said: "Oh ! Lily Maiden ! now I know 
You as the moon that moulded all my dreams. 
| will dare all you bid me, set the crown 
Of my consent upon your head and be 
Your second self to you ; but tell me, maid, 
Is that your only quest and dear desire ?" 
Ang Thio this threemaiden answeredy saying: 
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"Lam the beloved you loved,oh ! lover! 

l am the destination and the guide ! 

But to this day my birth had been a riddle. 

In whose laps | lay, and in whose womb 

| felt the stirf being, is all surmise. 

But you have traced all matter to the root 

And bathed amid the springs of being. Mankind 
Lays bare its prodigies before your eyes 

And yet its millions vanquish not your thirst ! 

You, who can read into the hearts of men 

And find what star will glow above their heads, 
Can well reveal to me whose daughter | am 

And kiss my forehead as you crown my head." 

At which | wondered to myself 

Whether | could imagine or divine 

Her mystery. The light-aspiring guide 

Well knew my mind and spoke in solemn tones : 
“On ! Youth ! whose hand has held the jewelled crown 
Of this enchanted maiden, listen to me ! 

The goldsmith who has known his metal, designs 
Out of the same, a hundred patterns of gold. 

The wind makes branches meet in many curves. 
And one who knows the springs of being can fashion 
Things wondrous-wise. Thus to have fashioned them 
Is to have known the secret of all things." 

At that | rose and seated the Lily Maiden, 

And crowned her with the crown of all my stars, 
And said, kissing her forehead : "Live with me 
And be the inspiration of my song, 

Queen of my home and friend of my desires, 

My enemy on the field, god of my fame, 

Sadness and mirth and sorrow and joy by turn, 
The weariness of life, its spring and summer- 

I crown you with the crown of all my stars ! 

And to have lived thus measures half the truth." 
And so the Lily Maiden came to me ; 

And so | crowned her queen of all my being; 

And so the light-aspiring guide retraced 


His steps towards the maidens seven of heaven. 
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SILENCE 
C. Jacob. 


| thought you were a curse before, 
But now you are a treasure in store : 
So deep, profound, you are O, Silence, 
Born to patience and penitence. 
How many volcanoes sleep in you ! 
How many tears are swallowed by you ! 
Great teacher, Doctor of philosophy, 


Is this not your biography ? 


SWAN SONG 
C. Vedavathi 


(Translated from Original Telugu By Smt Leela Lakshminarayan.) 


Leaving the city of your residence, 

Is like forsaking your mother. 

When you vacate your house of many years, 
It is like treating so many threads of relationship, 
Pensioned off from your office, 

Where you toiled for so many years, 

Makes life meaningless. 

When childen fly away 

Like birds leaving the nest, 

you are filled with emptiness. 

Such distress when life's pattern is broken, 
Then how much more agony 

When we break this tie with mother earth ! 
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LOVE DEFFERED 
Phanibhushan 


Listen my beloved, My darling love 
don't come now this ugly time 

the bombs and guns now rule this land 
nothing survives that seems sublime 


This land, a land of golden days 
is now owned by corrupt breed 
the canine bipeds rule the place 
vulgar vultures are on the lead 


Wrong time, wrong place and wrongly placed 
still-born is our hopes and dreams 

the scoundrel time is better dressed 

is it good time for lovers' swim 


The bastard breed has outgrown all 

the sages are slaves in this hermit-land 
the promising lives all at moments’ call 
are kindnapped, killed by different brand 


The impotent days are husbanding time 

the sterile wombs can conceive what 

My love, please stay back while every crime 
is honoured with ransoms by leaders stat. 
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RELIGION : THE INDIAN UNDERSTANDING 
S. Mohanty. 


Defining a concept in terms of a series of oppositions and dualities 
is perhaps what comes naturally to our epistemology and semantic 
experience. Viewed from this angle, a consideration of religion too 
involves a series of polarites : Holy - Unholy, Sacred - Profane, Tran- 
scendent - Immanent, God - Devil, Salvation - Damnation, believer - Non 
- believer, spiritual - Secular and This Worldly - Other wordly...... 


A definition by negatives, however, does not take us far. For our 
linguistic structures and modes of discourse are deeply influenced by our 
cultural conditioning and internalization of experience. Communication 
across different cultures, at times, breaks down since certain motifs defy 
translation across cultural frontiers. How does one, for instance, convey 
the notion of criminal behaviour to the member of a so-called primtive 
tribe whose tribal wisdom has alchemised all criminal traits into benevo- 
lent action ? The analogy holds true in the case of religion as well. As 
Winston L. King remarks : 


The very attempt to define religion, to find some distinctive or 
possibly unique essence or set of qualities that distinguish the "religious" 
from the remainder of human life, is primarily a western concern. The 
attempt is a natural consequence of the Western, speculative intellectu- 
alistic and scientific disposition. It is also the product of the dominant 
westernreligious mode, whatis called the jude-Christian Climate or more 
accurately, the theistic Inheritance. The theistic form of belief in this 
tradition even when downgraded culturally is formative of the dichoto- 
mous Western view of religion. That is, the basic structure of theism is 
essentially a distinction between a transcendent deity and all else, 
between the creator and his creation, between God and Man.... 


Many practical and conceptual difficulties arise when one attempts 
to apply such a dichotomous pattern across the board to all cultures.' 


I 

It therefore follows that in assessing the oriental religions, espe- 
cially Hinduism, we must apply standards that are native to the spirit of 
such religious cultures. More than any other eastern religion, itis perhaps 
Hinduism that is most distinguished by a many-sided vision and a large- 
hearted catholicity. Indeed, to many an unsympathetic alien mind, such 

a feature might appear amorphous and lacklustre : 
The Encyclopaedia of Religion Vol.12 (new York: Mac Milan 
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Where it asks is its soul ? Where is its mind and fixed thought ? 
Where is the form of its body ? Howcan there be a religion which has no 
rigid dogmas demanding belief of eternal damnation, no theological 
postulates, even no fixed ideology, no credo distinguishing it from 
antagonistic or rival religions ? How can there be a religion which has no 
papal head, no governing ecclesiastical body, no church, chapel or 
congregational system, no binding religious form ofany kind obligatoryon 
all its adherents, no one administration or discpline. ? 


Religion, according to Sri Aurobindo, is in essence, Man's relation- 
ship with the Unknown. Every religion must contain in itself an image of 
Man, his origin and his destiny. Sri Aurobindo's view of religion and his 
conception of Man are largely based on the premises of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads. Man, according to such a view, is not a chemical or 
biological accident, a product or a plaything of chance, “the thinking reed" 
of Pascal. Ancient Indian Wisdom recognizes the fact that it is 
Conciousness that is the source of all creation, including Man. He has not 
only the physical or bodily self, “Anna Kosa"but he also has many layers 
and planes of being in an ascending order : There is in him, the Vital or 
theL ife World, “Prana Kosa" the Mind, "Manah Kosa." And beyond still, 
though not quite discernible now, there are the “Vijnana Kosa" and 
"Ananda Kosa," described as those of knowledge and bliss. 


Man, according to this view, was urged to have a growing aware- 
ness of all the selves of his being. Not only was he supposed to seek a 
legitimate fulfilment of his body, life and mind, he was to realize, above 
all, the spirit, the soul or the indwelling Godhead in him. For indeed 


Beyond Mind, Life and Body there is a Spirit and Self, containing 
all that is finite and infinite, surpassing all that is relative, a supreme 
absolute, originating and supporting all that is transient, a one Eternal. 
Aone transcendent, universal, original and sempiternal Divinity or divine 
essence, Consciousness, Force Bliss is the fount and continent and 
inhabitants of things. Soul, Nature, Life are only a manifestation or partial 
phenomenon of this self - aware Eternity ° 


a 
2. Sri Aurobindo, The Foundations of Indian Culture, Vol.14 Centenary Edition 
(Pondichery: Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1972), P.138. 


3. Foundations, P.125. 
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How can Man realize his potentialities, when he is constantly 
confronted by the very opposite of his "Ultimate Aspirations" : bondage, 
ignorance and death. In Sri Aurobindo's words : 


A deep enigma is the soul of Man 

His conscious life obeys the Inconscient's rule, 
His need of joy is learnt in sorrow's school ; 

His heart is a chaos and an empyrean, 

His subtle ignorance borrows wisdom's plan ; 
His mind is the Infinite's sharp and narrow tool. 
He wades through mud to reach the Wondertul, 
And does what Matter must or Spirit can. 


All powers in his livings soil take root 

Hoping to grow and dominate the earth 

This little creature mind that would be great 

Is Nature's fool and God head's struggling birth, 
A demigod and a demon and a brute, 

The slave and the creator of his fate.* 


Unlike some other religions like Christianity that strove to cut the 
Gordian knot of life by adjuring the flesh for the sake of the Spirit, Indian 
religion took a balanced, realistic and tolerant attitude towards Man and 
his elemental nature. It held up four necessities as the basic goals of 
human life : 


First, itimposed upon the mind a belief in a highest Consciousness 
or state of existance universal or transcendent of the Universe, from 
which all comes, in which all lives and moves without knowing it and of 
which all must one day grow aware, returning towards that which is 
perfect eternal and infinite. Next, it laid upon the individual life, the need 
of self-preparation by development and experience till man is ready for 
an effort to grow consciously into the truth of this greater existence. 
Thirdly, it provided it with a well-fou nded, well-explored, many branching 
and always enlarging way of knowledge and of spiritual and religious 
discipine. Lastly, forthose not yet ready forthese higher steps, it provided 


4. “The Human Enigma,” Collected Poems, Cent Ed. Vol.5(Pondichery: Sri Aurobindo 
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an organisation of the individual and collective life, a framework of 
personal and social discipline and conduct, of mental and moral and vital 
development by which they could move each in his own limits and 
according to whose own nature in such a way as to become eventually 
ready for the greater existence.® 


Religion in India, contends Sri Aurobindo, recongnised the need 
for a strong spiritual order and multiple approaches. This was provided 
for in various ways that avoided a doctrinaire and sectarian spirit. There 
was, first of all, "an ever-enlarging number of authorized scriptures" 
having an equally large number of permissible interpretations. None of 
these authoritative texts were, howerver, allowed to be turned into 
“instruments of ecclesiastical tyranny." Another tool for order was 
Kuladharma, a power of the family or communal tradition. Further, the 
Brahmins through their religious authority ensured a certain religious 
discipline. Finally, and most characteristically, order was secured by the 
succession of Gurus or spiritual teachers, 'Parampara who preserved 
the continuity of each spiritual system and handed it down from genera- 
tion to generation." 


Approaches to the goal were many, since the second underlying 
idea of the Indian religion was "the manifold way of men's approachto the 
Enternal and Infinite." 


And finally, Hinduism believed that the Supreme can be made by 
each individual soul in itself because "there is something in it that is 
intimately one or atleast intimately related with the divine existence.” 


Indian religion in Sri Aurobindo's view, has passed through three 
main stages : the Vedic, the Upanishadic and the Puranotantric. The 
Vedic Age of India was witness to 


An extension of the psychic significance of the godheads in the 
cosmos. Its primary notion was that of a hierarchy of worlds, an 
ascending stair of planes of being, in the universe. It saw a mounting 
Scale of the worlds corresponding to a similar mounting scale of planes 
ordegrees or levels of consciousness in the nature of Man. A Truth, Right 
and Law sustains and governs all these levels of nature.” 


5. Foundations, P.124. 
6. Foundations, P.138. 
7. Ibid, P.144. 
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These truths were meant for and revealed to only a few knowl- 
edgeable souls. For the rest, the greater mass of men, gross and 
physical, held unfit for a spiritual life, the Vedas were basically a chronicle 
of Nature worship or polytheism. 


The Vedic effloresence, adds Sri Aurodindo, found a culmination 
in the Upanishads as evidenced especially in the Chhandogya and 
Brihadaranyaka. While the knowledge of the Supreme was still re- 
Stricted to men of the higher classes, the Kshatriyas and the Brahmins, 
nevertheless, the mighty force of that seeking "swept through the higher 
mind of the nation and fertilised the soil of Indian culture for a constant and 
ever-increasing growth of spiritual consciousness and spiritual experi- 
ence." The period also saw the emergence of the great philosophies, the 
composition of the immortal epics, the creation and consolidation of 
mighty empires. 


The third, Purano-Tantric age saw a transformation of the earlier 
symbolic truths of the Vedas into new Pantheons. The Vedic gods were 
replaced by the great trinity: Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. As Sri 
Aurobindo describes: 


The house of fire was replaced by the temple, the Karmic ritual of 
sacrifice was transformed into the devotional temple ritual....... These new 
concepts stabilised in physical images were made the basis both for 
internal adoration and for the external worship which replaced Sacrifice. 
The psychic and spiritual mystic endeavour which was the inner sense of 
the Vedic hymns disappeared into the less intensely luminous but more 
wide and rich and complex psycho-spiritual inner life of Puranic and 
Tantric religion and Yoga.’ 


Religious culture in India has attempted to realize its basic objec- 
tive through two main ways. First, it has tried to elevate the natural Man 
in society through an ascending series of life-stages till the individual is 
ready for the spiritual levels, and secondly, it has always kept the highest 
end before the mind at every stage. 


To accomplish its first goal, Hinduism fashioned out an elaborate 
system. As Sri Aurobindo explains : 


The frame of its system was constituted by a triple quartette. Its 


first circle was the synthesis and gradation of the four-fold object of life, 
first circle was the synlnoss a TS TA OO 


8. FoundatensiPdae-Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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vital desire and hedonistic enjoyment, personal and communal interest, 
moral right and law and spiritual liberation. Its second circle was the four- 
fold order of society carefully graded and equipped with its fixed eco- 
nomic functions and its deeper cultural, ethical and spiritual significance. 
Its third, the most original and indeed unique of its englobing life patterns 
was the four-fold scale and succesion of the successive stages of life, 
student, householder, forest recluse and free super social man.’ 


Spiritual progress of Man in India was always governed by the 
characteristic idea of Adhikara. While all individual beings are portions 
of the same divine Soul, still in actuality, there are infinite differences 
between men. There is a need for each individual to grow according to 
his social stratum and needs, according to his inner law of being, his law 
of nature, his Swabhava and Swadharma. Three broad types of men 
can be discerned, comparable to the Tantric distinctions between the 
animal man, the hero man and the divine man, Pasu, Vira and Deva or 
according to the Gunas: 


First, the Tamasic or Rajaso-Tamasic Man, ignorant, inert or 
moved only ina little height by small motive forces, the Rajasic or Sattwo- 
Rajasic Man struggling with an awakened mind and will towards self- 
development or self-affirmation and the Sattwic man open in mind and 
heart and will to the Light standing at the top of the scale and ready to 
transcend it. 


The enormously rich system of rituals, ceremonies, rites and 
Pageantry that one notices in Indian religion was actually ment for the 
firsttype of seekers. Though these appear to be signs of anignorant mind 
cast in a half-awakened religionism, they have their own utility and 
rationale or the "soul shrouded in the ignorance of material nature.” 


These categorisations, forthe most part, were not rigid distinctions 
or insurmountable divisions, but only a gradation. Each of these stages 
was easily accessible to all the members. And the exceptionally gifted 
Souls could always bypass the intermediate stages. Self-exceeding was 
the constant refrain and hall-mark of this religion. It created the Yoga of 
works, the Yoga of Devotion and the Yoga of knowledge. 


9. Foundations, P.159. 


10. Ibid, P. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Hl 

One may wonder as to why such a puissant, many-sided and 
catholic religion should suffer a decline. Certainly, the spread of the 
religious truth and vision from the chosen few of the Vedic Age to the 
increasing numbers in society was both a historic necessity as well as 
evolutionary need. And as always in such a process, there is involved a 
certain loss in the intensity of vision and revelation. Like all else, religion 
too must pass through "the Symbolic’ ,"the Typal" and "the Conventional” 
through "the Individualistic’ “the Subjective" 


The decline in the Indian religion coincided with the general decline 
and loss of vitality of the Indian culture. External events, rituals, 
ceremonies, one's particular birth and station in life had begun to take a 
precedence over the earlier fluidity and freedom of the human spirit. A 
time had come to break free from the shackeles of the Conventional Age 
and take the human evolution to a greater culture. A time when the Indian 
religion, despite its lofty conception and design, could correct some of its 
excesses, certain tendencies like other-worldly monasticism, that did 
violence to the Kernel of the Hindu religious experience. The religion of 
the future would be a life-asserting spirituality that would grant the utmost 
freedom to every human soul. Enough harm has already been done in 
the name of institutionalised religion. It is in this direction of an individual 
religion and not a revival of the past that the future of the Indian religion 
lies: A religion that embraces all aspects of life and provides a meaning 
of life, the Kurukshetra, urging us on to a life of Progress, Perfection and 
Harmony. For, without such a searchlight, life would remain a hopeless 
shadow-play, a meaningless phantasmagoria and an occasion for de- 
spair. As Sri Auobindo observes: 


Itis true ina sense that religion should be the dominant thing in life, 
its light and law, but religion as it should be and is in its inner nature, its 
fundamental law of being, a seeking after God, the cult of spirituality, the 
opening of the deepest lie of the soul to the indwelling Godhead, the 
eternal Omnipresence. On the other-hand, it is true that religion when it 
identifies itself only with a creea, a cult, a church, a system or ceremonial 
forms, may well become a retarding force and there may thereafter ansé 
a necessity for the human spirit to reject its control over the varied 


ycle (Pondichery: Sri Aurobido Ashram Press, 19623 
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activities of life. There are two aspects of religion, true religion and 
religionism. True religion is spiritual religion, that which seeks to live in 
the spirit, in what is beyond the intellect, beyond the aesthetic and ethical 
and practical being of Man, and to inform and govern these members of 
our being by the higher light and law of the spirit. Religionism, on the 
contray, entrenches itself in some narrow pietistic exaltation of the lower 
members or lays exclusive stress on intellectual dogmas, forms and 
ceremonies, on some fixed and rigid moral codes, on some religio- 
political or religio-social system.....'? 


IV 


To sum up: In order to assess the strength of a religion, we need 
to have standards that accord well with the spirit of a given religious 
culture. Indian religion, as expounded by Sri Aurobindo, appears as 
catholic, inclusive and creative. It gave the widest possilble freedon to the 
invdividual to have a relationship with the Supreme, the Absolute, the 
Unknown. Monasticism, physical renunciation, denial of life orillusionism 
were never at the heart of the Indian religion, though some of these 
Strands might have gained currency at certain epochs, admittedly to the 
great detriment of Indian culture. Indian religion fashioned out an 
ingenious religious culture tha took care of the smallest possible differ- 
ences in human temperament and behaviour. It considered all aspects 
of life as the legitimate field to carry the stamp of a religious vision. The 
unfortunate decline of the Indian religion cannot be revoked by a revival 
of the past religious spirit and forms. It can only be achieved by shaping 
the wisdom of the past into a dynamic spirituality of the future. Such a 
Spirituality would be synthetic and integral in character; it would include 
the best of the religious wisom of the world. Anew Manand anew World," 
the earliest preoccupations of Man" ‘8 would then turn out to be his ‘ulti- 
mate’ ones. 


a SE ee L 
12. The HumAn Cycle, pp.237-38. 
13. Aurobindo, The Life Divine, Centenary dition(Pondichery: Sri Aurobindo Ashram 


Press, 1972), P.1. 
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INDIANNESS IN INDIAN ENGLISH POETRY 
V.S.V.L. Ramana 


Indian English poetry is an attempt to give a generic cover to the 
Indian imagination seeking creative outlet in and through English. Many 
Indian poets write in English because they think their creative urge can 
be fulfilled in a better way in English than in the vernacular. Prof. 
Srinivasa lyengar rightly pointed out that Indian writing in English is a 
novel experiment in creative mutation when he said: "To be Indian in 
thought and feeling and emotion and experience, yet also to court the 
graces and submit to the discipline of English for expression" is some- 
thing that the present writers aim at. The post independence Indian 
English verse has gained in both strength and variety an appreciable 
position. It has been said that it is Indian in sensibility and context and 
Indian English, if we choose to call it so, in laguage. It is rooted in and 
stems out from the Indian environment and reflects its mores. 


In spite of the differences between one medium and another there 
is aunity of supreme significance among Indian writers writing in regional 
language like Oriya, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu or Marathi. The unity of 
Indianness, i.e., all transcending response to the physical, idealistic, and 
intellectual personality of India, in them brings these poets together. 


The Indian English poets, giving expression to the Indian expe- 
rience in thought and imagery, are in the main stream of a tradition. A 
cultural activity does not grow all of a sudden it has an origin and a 
development. It is pertinent to consider the tradition that has been built 
up by this output and the impact of this tradition on the writers of today. 
P.Lal remarks that these poets are instrumental in rediscovering "values 
and techniques within one's own tradition which is a body of concepts 
and usages, ideas and feelings to be felt or thought, to win acceptance 
and currency or to provoke dissent or modification. 


The angle of the poet's vision has been conditioned by his own 
experience and temperament by the primary attitudes or modes of his 
perception. “Language, Music, Form, Meaning, Style, Imagery, Inner 


(1) lyengar, K.R.Srinivasa :Indian Writing in English (Asia Publishing House, 2nd 


edition, 1973) P.8. ts 
(2) Lal.P, quoted by Linda Hess in Meenakshi Mukerjee, Considerations (Bombay: 
Alied fA pubic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar a 
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Meaning, Mood, Attitude and Vision: this is how we get to know a poem 
ineach stage of its creation, whatever the process of integration that goes 
to make up the poem as a whole, " °? says V.K.Gokak. 


When we come to Indian English poetry, we find ourselves in a 
world in which the response to Indian reality, the underlying sensibility, 
the use of imagerry, diction, etc., are strikingly different, particularly in the 
contemporary leading poets. Our attempt will be a study whether there 
are any noteworthy differences in the poetic sensibility shaped by their 
Indiannessin the poets of pre-independence era such as Sri Aurobindo, 
Sarojini Naidu, etc., and the poets in the post-indepedence period with 
special reference to Nissim Ezekiel, A.K.Ramanujan, Kamala Das, 
Jayant Mahapatra and Shiv K.Kumar. 


Many contemporary poets write in English about their experience 
of today's Indian milieu without losing their national identity. Gouri 
Deshpande, Meera Pillai and other poets from writers’ workshop rightly 
speak of the Indian background and they are not ignorant of the shaping 
of a national consciousness by the environment of the country, the 
climate, the background of tradition. But some of the new poets deny any 
umbilical connection with their historical past. A tradition cannot be 
wholly disowned. Amalendu Bose says that this denial “is a boisterous 
proclamation that these writers are upstarts, and rootless."* 


Ina work of art, that is, a well-realised creative effort, presence of 
Indianness is invariably expressed. It must be noted that within the text, 
agood writer does not give direct indications of such a presence, but that 
the operational response of the Indian writer could be deduced by the 
Sensibility working in it. What characterizes the Indianness in the writing 
is finally ‘the mind behind the orgaisation' of the context, the life attitudes 
and modes of perception. C.R.Srinath aptly says: “The Indian poet while 
using English as his medium should have his roots in his own soil and yet 
be a part of the common culture of the English speaking peoples, indeed 
of all mankind to the extent that it gives an edge to his native vigour and 


sensibilities. "© 

= T T 
(3) Gokak, V.K : An integral view of poetry; an Indian perspective (1975)P.64. 
(4) Sinha, Krishna Nandan ed. indian Writing In English (1979)p.64. 


(5) Kulshertha, Chirantan, ed. Contemporary Indian Verse; An Evaluation (1980) 
p.96. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Creative writing is an achievement of harmony between concept 
and medium, between what is to be said and how it is to be said. As for 
concept, the Indian poet is as capable in that area as any poet handling 
from another language group. It is in respect of the handling of the 
medium that the non-native poet's ability has to pass through a fire test. 
Several poets have the ability to control their medium and thus achieve 
aesthetic success. The alien language does not necessarily diminish or 
regard the writers sense of heritage. Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu, Nissim 
Ezekiel, A.KK.Ramanujan, Kamala Das and others have been compe- 
tentin retaining their Indianness infull measure. To discuss and evaluate 
the poets, the principal question will be the degree of their Indianness in 
terms of authenticity and credibility of their local and culture and medium 
of their expression. 


When Sarojini Naidu addresses and sonnet to India, her patrotic 
zeal is beyond all doubt and yet the actual product is too heavily cultured 
with stock ideas and responses and stale expressions: 


"Thy Future calls thee with a man if old sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast’ 


Unless the Indian poet's experience is authentic and his own, and not 
derivative and imitative of conventional modes of the way, the mere 
choice of specifically Indian themes and settings would not make for 
authenticity. The Indian poet in English can be a poet only by being truly 
an Indian. For M.K.Naik to be truly an Indian of modern times is "to 
constitute a synthesis of the age-old ethos of India and the culture of the 
west which English literature and ideas brought to India; it is to live and 
breathe the culture of India as it exists today, a complex product which 
has changed, matured over millenia, losing and gaining much in the 
process; itis to write with Indian in one’s bones."’ This synthesis has clear 
glimpses in the works of modern poets like Ezekiel, Mahapatra, etc. For 
example, Nissim Ezekiel's “Night of the Scorpion” ably illustrates the 
Indian synthesis in the work of modernists. The contrast between the two 
attitudes to scorpion bite; the sceptic, rationalist attitude armed with alittle 
paraffinas aremedy andthe superstitious attitude fortified by prayers and 


(6) Naidu, Sarojini: The Sceptred Flute, p.58. 
(7) Naik, M.K. “Echo and Voice in Indian Poetry, "in Contemporary Indian Verse An 
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incantations- a contrast typical of the modern Indian situation. Coolness, 
authentic and objectivity are some of the marks of Ezekiel's harsher 
notations of Indian life. 


Ramanujan's creative work, both as poet and translator, has 
drawn praise from the English speaking world. Ezekiel is of the opinion 
that Ramanujam has enriched the Indo-Anglican tradition of poetry.® 
Even the titles of some of his poems such as "A HINDU TO HIS BODY" 
(The Hindu: he does not hurt a fly or a spider either) “SMALL TOWN, 
SOUTH INDIA", "OLD INDIAN BELIEF", and “PRAYERS TO LORD 
MURUGA"suggest Ramanujan's Indianness. In conventions of despair, 
the poet tells explicitly that he rejects the demands of the modern man 
such as marrying again and again: 


“I must seek and will find 

my particular hell only in my Hindu mind." 
Ramanujan's Indianness in his poetry indicates a complex interaction or 
psychological forces kept under linguistic and formal control. His poetry 
is essentially Indian with the modern connection vitalising it asin “A River," 

"The new poets still quoted 

the old poets, but no one spoke 

in verse, 

of the pregnant woman drowned...."° 

Ramanujan finds his objective correlative in a family around him. 
In the poem, “Obituary” he recalls his father's death, and uses the 
occasion to comment ironically on ceremonies and rituals associated 
with the dead. 

There is a conspicuous craftsmanship, introspection and self 
analysis in Kamala Das's poetry. Confessional tone is sharper in her 
poems. If we look for her strength as a poet, we must detect in her poetry 
the dust, the heat, the crowds, the poverty of India combined with misery 
and endurance of womankind. She tries to strike a sort of synthesis 
between the changing reality of a private passion and the apparantly 
unchanging reality of the shining sun on Indian horizon. The overtones 
of the poem "SUMMER IN CALCUTTA" can be taken into account. She 
is not alieanated from the Indian landscape or its social milieu. 

(8) Sinha, Krishna Nandan, ed. indian Writing in English (1979) p.121. 


(9) Parthasarathy, R. ed. Ten Twentieth Century Poets (Delhi : Oxford, Crown Se- 
ries, 1976) p.97. 


(10) Ilbid, p.98. 
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One of the Indian English poets who has emerged as a major poet 
only recently is Shiv K.Kumar, Kumar gives in his poetry an evidence of 
genuine poetic inspiration. His poetry has great precision and the image 
glistens like polished brass though he has often been criticised for his 
over refinement, a bizzarre search for right word, right phrase, right 
stance. Subterfuses, Cobwebs in the Sunshine are evasions or de- 
ceptions that we encounter in our life. The cobweb being swept away, the 
subterfuses become visible to us. "A MANGO VENDOR" is an eloquent 
metaphor: , 

"Through the slits 

Of her patched blouse 

One bare shoulder 

Two white moons 

Pull all horses 

Off the track." 

Kumar's originality lies in the uniqueness of his imaginative world. He 
grapples with abstractions and ideas, images of men and women on the 
social scene, the complex of emotions centering round human varieties 
like sex, love, companionship and problems relating to art. Through- 
powerfully evoked images the past is relevened. “MY CO-RESPOND- 
ENT" is afine example of how Kumar achieves an integrative of idea and 
image, statement and drama to provide a wholly satisfying experience. 

Deeply involved in his immediate environment, Kumar continues 
to strike a convincing note of contemporary life. Trapfalls In the Sky is 
his fifth collection of verse which won Sahitya Academic Award for 1987. 
The poems have flawless attention to detail, for instance, the opening 
poem "MOTHER THERESA FEEDS LEEPERS AT HER HOME FOR 
DESTITUTES, CALCUTTA", and"AN INDIAN MOTHER'S ADVICE TO 
HER DAUGHTER BEFORE MARRIAGE". 

The poetry of these and other modern Indian English poets 
suggests a case for exploring Indianness in terms of not only the 
authenticity of theirlocale and culture, but the medium of their expression. 
They regard English language as one of the many Indian languages, and 
their exploration of it to its fullest possibilities, both in range and depth 
produces some of the best poetry. Their poetry is lyrical poetry which is 
unique in that the weight or intellect never overburdens their authentic 


feelings. 


(11) Ibid, p.54. 
(12) KumatcShik Babi BB PHF inthe RAY (Rel pig Macmillan 1266) 2. IE 
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Not contented,he intensified his tirade against Gandhi with his 
writings and speeches most of which were apathetic and splenetic a year 
before Quit India movement broke out. His main forte was that Muslims 
were in danger and that democracy was not workable because they 
constituted a minority community. Sometimes he twisted Gandhi's words 
in away that the latter took to heart and anguishly said once, "Not a week 
passes but these weeklies contain what to me appear to be distortion of 
truth and vilification of the Congress and Congressmen and Hindus." 
Thus he tried to draw public's attention to his viewpoint that the Indian 
leader's aim was to poison the Hindu mind against Muslims and himself 
and tereby suppress the latter. 


As he thus began rebelling against Gandhi openly, indurectly he 
got some benefit of personal popularity and leadership over Muslims. But 
why he thus was changed and reacted indifferently, it is difficult to say. 
Atone time as everybody knows, he was amicable with the Congress and 
Gandhi. But from 1930 onwards he began to change. Perhaps the 
reason was that new leaders lijke Nehru, Patel, Azad, Rajagoplachari 
with high potential began to emerge in Congress and they eventhreatend 
tocapture leadership from Gandhi, inasmuch as they commanded much 
respect over millions of people all over the country. On the other hand, 
inthe Muslims' side Sikandar Hayat Khan andOmar Allah Bakshi died 
and with their deaths a gap was created and there was no strong leader 
tochallengehim. Hence it seems he wished to capture all India leadership 
from Gandhi to himself with constant criticism and opposition to Gandhi. 


But many wondered how he, who at one time, was a staunch 
Nationalist and worked for Hindu Muslim unity in the Bombay Congress 
of 1915 became suddeny so irascible, anti-Hindu, and even went to the 
extent of dictating terms to Gandhi for a separate nation at least in Muslim 
majority areas. How this drastic change came from such a person a 
staunch nationalist to obstinate anti-Hindu, and what made himto pursue 
the Muslim cause thus only on communal grounds-all these are difficult 
questions to answer. But in trying to capture all India leadership he tried 
to provole the elite and the masses with deep religious sentiments. But 
from the Hindu side the only person who supported him for a separate 


Muslim nation was C. Rajagopalachari. But Jinnah did not understand 


C. R.'s logic and dipto na eyoiirPersiingy the Brrisleigo titof India and 
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seeking to set up national government. Internally he was a better 
integrationist than the Muslim leader expected. 


So Jinnah couldn't understand him. The former developed only 
animosity towards Gandhi. When the politician saint moved his draft on 
Quit India in the Allahabad abd Wardha sessions, the Muslim leader too 
parallely convened All India Muslim League's meetings at Allahabad in 
April 1942 and took support form Liaqut Alli Khan. When he entered, the 
delegates gave arousing reception to him with stentorian slogans ‘Jinnah 
Zindabad'. Of the delegates some Muslim leaders like Mohammed Yusuf 
did not like his views on separate nation or that he should become a 
parallel leader to Gandhi. But he provoked the Muslim masses with sharp 
racial and religious sentiments and in jhis speeches he used to say that 
India could never be one nation because of the obvious differences in 
race,language and religion which could never be concelaed and Muslim 
self-determination was the only thing that was required in the existing 
circumstances. "We cannot barter away", as Jinnah said, “with ojur 
consent tht future for the present while fully realising the danger of foreign 
aggression and not with standing all our anxieites to defend India to help 
the prosecution of the war." 


Thus while at Allahabad and Wardha sessions the CWC gave 
Gandhi full powers to launch Quit India movement, similarly the Muslim 
League's Working Committee also endorsed Jinnah to puruse for the 
cause of Pakistan's creation or for formation of two nations in all 
negotiations with the Congress or the Congress or the Government. 
hence hte Muslim League under Jinnah's influence and imposing person- 
ality took parallel decisions that the Muslims should have equal share 
either in mobilising military support to the country or in the control over 
Central and provincial Governments or in the expansion of the Viceroy's 
Executive Concil. Itis queerthat he, who was fighting for separate nation, 
thus, was not in fact an original Muslim but hailed from a converted 
Muslim stock and most of his fellow members of the Muslim League too 
were sons of the soil and got egotistic under religious sentiments 


provoked by him. 


Thus he gained some superiority over Sikandar, his senior leader, 
who had just died before the Quit India movement started. So to attract 
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the Muslim masses some more, the former rejected Cripps' negotiations 
for the simple reason that the British statesmandid not come out with a 
clear cut plan for the creation of Pakistan. But the truth is that the British 
leader showed some favour to the Muslims to opt out of the union so that 
Muslim provinces could be formed in course of time into a separate 
dominion. Under the existing circumstancesthis was the best solution to 
the Muslims but the Muslim leader was not satisfied. He wanted to 
capture all India leadership fromGandhi and for this he demanded equal 
parity with Congress on every political issue so that the Congress would 
be bound to recognise the Muslims'right to form Pakistan in any future 
settlement. But this was not feasible as no body appreciated his demand 
and so he took the other way round misinterpreting Gandhi's writings just 
before the AICC Bombay Congress session that the latter could not 
achieve Swaraj all theses years though with Himdu Muslim unity and that 
he was a total failure. As he said, "I am glad that Gandhi has declared 
openly that unity and Hindu Muslim settlement can only come after the 
achievement of Inda's independence and has thereby thrown off the 
cloak that he had worn for the last 22 years." 


But the Indian leader had no time to refute Jinnah's such specious 
arguments. By that time the AICC had passed theQuit India resolution 
at Bombay and he was arrested soon after and this created a vacuum of 
political leadership in the country. Not only Gandhi but others like Nehru 
and Patel were also arrested and so there was none to represent Indian 
Cause properly and effectively before the Government. Jinnah seized this 
opportuity and harangued more and more with his verbal attacks on 
Gandhi unscruplously. He went on blaming him that the latter launched 
Quit India movement without Muslim League's support at his own risk. 
Notcontented, he criticised him further that the latter built up aconspiracy 
to establish Hindu hegemony over the Muslims and thus tried to strike a 
blow to the evolving awakening in the country. 


Even the Muslim League's working Committee members too lost 
their objectivity and fell under Jinnah's influence. Instead of showing 
sympathy over Gandhi'sarrest, they criticised him in their meeting held on 
Mth August and Gandhi for having resolved to launch the Quit India 
movement and the Congress for having passed Quit India resolution. 


_ The Committee MEMOS RUG SNARE kaane gSa was ill 
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motivated and thus they encouraged everything that could be done to 
weaken Gandhi's movement and to assist the British in their war effort., 
hence they in a resolution said,"This movement is directed not only to 
coerce the British Government into handing over power to a Hindu 
oligarchy but this enabled themselves from carrying out their moral 
obigations and pledges to Muslims from time to time. The Congress 
policy is to cajole or coerce the British Government into surrendering 
power to Congress-a Hindu body with microscopic followiong of other 
communities inutter suppression of one hundred millions of Mussalmans." 
This they indirectly blamed the AICC and Gandhi that it was they who 
closed the doors for neigitations with the Government and themselves. 
But the fact is such internal squabbles between Hindus and Muslims 
helped the British to stay in India. 


But in making those allegations through the Working Committee 
members, Jinnah tried to enlist British sympathy and to create an 
impression that it was the Muslims who refrained the Axis powers from 
entering into India and getting internal help. So they should get due 
recognition and be enabled to form pakistan in future. So while Gandhi 
said ‘Quit India’, Jinnah ‘Divide and Quit'. Further, he also used to show 
some paper cuttings from Gandhi's Harijan, misinterpret them in away 
that the latter advocated Hindu Muslim separation and it was difficult to 
attain independence till the communal problem was solved. he went 
further and blamed Gandhi's movement as one to coerse the British to 
hand over power to the Congress party that was dominated by the 
Himdus and to place the Muslims at a subordinate level and get them 
dominated by the traditional tyrannical Hindu majority. 


But in these circumstances the only Hindu leader who shared with 
Jinnah's feelings and dared to differ with Gandhiwas C. Rafagopalachari. 
But his approach was too shrewd to be understood by Jinnah. C. R. said 
that the Muslim leader spoke plainly what he wanted and he would have 
succeeded, had Cripps entertained the idea of setting up national 
government with Viceregal rule at the Centre. But the British representa- 
tive recommended dominion government at the end of war and it created 
all deadlock. . So C. R. suggested intelligently why not the national 

government be set up in a way that it should be answerable to the 


Viceroy. Hindusmeubtieseanthing by dhis.put Muslim cooperation would F 
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be obtained. Then Hindu Muslim unity would prevail and the Cngress 
would join with the Muslim League and one day the British would grant 
freedom. In the meanwhile every Muslim would forget the concept of 
Pakistan and it would be shelved. So his theory was, “Let us give to the 
Musalmans what they are asking. They will themselves say that they do 
not want if you do not keep it in your pocket but throw it on the table." 


So to move the country in this direction he raised the issue at the 
Wardha CWC meeting. But he was not properly understood. He was 
heckled with cries ‘Rajaji Moradabad’ and somebody even hit a missile 
athim. Nehru also said that the Tamil leader was trying to break to pieces 
Gandhi's weapon of Satyagraha which had been fashioned for the last 22 
years with many seacrifices. As the tension thus increased, inside the 
Congress Gandhi advised C. R. to resign from the Congress, witch the 
latter dutifully did. But the Mamil leader wrote to Gandhi that in case the 
whole civil and military power was to be withdrawn according to the 
latter's wish the British Government would certainly be in a worse form. 
But Gandhi did not mind his advice. He took it lightly and said that better 
he should go the other side of Jinnah and Muslim League friends. 


Taking advantage of the ideological differences existing in the 
Congress, Jinnah tried to hit Gandhi's popularity as much as he could. 
When the latter was arrested,he did not worry about the consequences 
or the fate of the country. He felt that let the British play their own game; 
"This is one of those cases where neutrality is the most effective policy 
on our part." He further added that if he was allowed a free hand, he would 
Set up the Muslim League Committee, keep it in touch with the Muslims 
of the affected areas, and explain the programme of civil defence. At 
Aligarh he said, “Even the combined forces of China and America cannot 
impose onus aconstitution which wil sacrifice Muslim India." But he could 
not go ahead or was successful in this divisive activity. except getting 
some sympathy fromC. R. Further he could not yet understand the 
latter's deep lime of thinking whichwas diplomatic, meant to appease him 
or sidetrack the whole idea of the formation of Pakistan into cold 
Storage. 
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former did not care but tried to incite Bengali Muslims not to press any 
resolution in the latter's favour to release him. But his protests did not 
Carry any weight. On the other hand, waves of unrest mounted against 
the Government through out the country over Gandhi's health. At one 
stage Sapru, a Moderate, to cutdown the size of Jinnah, insisted the latter 
to come to Delhi and settle the matters amicably so that Gandhi's life 
could be saved. But the Muslim leader refused and showed extreme 
indifference. 


Yet Gandhi from the jail hoped that a day “will certainly dawn when 
Jinnah will realise that | have never wronged him or the Muslims." He 
knew Jinnah's fixed notion of Pakistan, which was at one time considered 
philosophical but became a living voice in the throats of Muslims. 
Whether it was done provokingly or not, it became communal issue and 
Jinnah's critical expression, single mindedness, and fussilade against 
the Hindus were evident. But it goes to Jinnah's credit that it was due to 
this propaganda the membership of the Muslim League rose from 1330 
in 1925 to two millions in 1942 and this increase was achieved in a span 
of seventeen years though at the cost of national unity. 


So Jinnah's two nation theory became a strong political issue in 
1940s but it was still premature because differences between Hindus and 
Muslims had been existing for the last several centuries. but Jinnah 
made an issue out of them only from religious viewpoint. His angle of 
assessment was only from oneside. Unlike Gandhi, he did not take into 
account the interests of the nation or teeming millions of Hindus on the 
other side. Religion cannot be said to be the only one factor but more than 
one for the creation of a nation. Yet he strove for it as a camouflage to 
cover up the humiliation he and his admirers felt in the political field. He 
forgot that at one time in 1915 he was a fervent nationalist but then was 
turned into an anti-Hindu due to the ramificationj of circumstances which 
he faced or over which he had no control. He was not really an original 

Muslimto haiingl from Muslim countries to put upsuch lofty claim but a 
son of the soil. But yet his claim for Pakistan created problems and 
complexities not only to the nation and Gandhi but also to himself and 


fellow Muslims. 
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GOKAK'S MINISTRY OF LETTERS 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


It is good news that Prof. V.K. Gokak is the latest recipient of the 
prestigious Bharatiya Jnanapith Vagdevi award. In fact, Gokak 
should have received the award over adecade ago but for the fact he was 
himself for several years running president of the Jnanapith Award 
Selection Committee, which ruled out his own name from being consid- 
ered. He was then at the giving end, charged with tremendous 
responsibility; and he laid down and maintained exacting standards in the 
selection of the winner. Itis now most gratifying that he is at the receiving 
end at last, and none deserves it more than the octogenarian Vinayak 
Krishna Gokak, a writer of distinction in both Kannada and English, a 
seasoned teacher and educationist, a thinker on his own, and the 
evangelist of harmony in Life. 


We are almost of the same age (he is younger by less thana year), 
and | had read some of his contributions to Triveni in the early 1930's 
before |wet to Belgaum to teach at Lingaraj College. Already Gokak was 
a popular teacher at Fergusson College, Poona. We first met, | think, in 
1936 at an Examiners' Meeting in the Bombay University, and our 
acquaintanceship soon ripened into friendship. This for over half a 
century | have been following Gokak's career as Professsor of English 
at Poona and Hyderabad, as College Principal at Sangli, Visnagar, 
Kolhapur and Dharwar, as Director of the Central Institute of English 
(Hyderabad) and the Indian Institute of Advanced Study (Shimla), as 
Vice-Chancallorof Bangalore University and Sri Satyasai Intstitute of 
Higher Learning, and as Vice-President and later President of Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhis in short, as the complete educationist, and as a 
versatile man of letters. hard work, high seriousness, a disciplined 
analytical mind and a psychic sensibility that readily responds to a variety 
of opportunities and challenges are among the assets and driving forces 
that have conditioned Gokak's evolution as a writer, as an influence, and 
evenas an inspiration. 


In my early years in Belgaum, | had opportunities of meeting and 
faining the friendship of some of the prominent Kannada writers, notably 


B. M. Srikantia and masti Venkatesa Iyengar among the seniors, and 
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the 'Geleyare Gumpu' of Dharwar, the moving spirits being B.R. Bendre, 
R.S. Mugali and V.K. Gokak. My colleages at Lingaraj College 
S.C. Nandimath and S. S. Basawanal -- were also Kannada scholars 
and writers of distinction. It is gatifying that if these Bendre, Masti, and 
now Gokak have all received national recognition and acclaim as 
Jnanapith Laureates. 


Itwas in 1957 that, alongwith Gokak, Umashankar Joshi, Annada 
Sankar Rey, S. H. Vatsyayan, Jambunathan, Sophia Wadia and 
Kamala Dongerkery, | attended the P. E. N. Congress and UNESCO 
East-West Symposium in Tokyo-Kyoto. During our flight in an AIR India 
superconstellation plane, Gokak and | occupied neighbouring seats; 
soon, exchanging his aisle seat for my window seat, he was like one lost 
in looking out and intently gazing at the meeting of the sky and the earth, 
with our own and the plane'smedian flight exbracing as it were both the 
infinities. Seated in the speeding aircraft, Gokak could alternately see 
heaven from the earth, and the earth from heaven, and coud experience 
several new insights about the structure of the cosmos. | suppose this 
was how Gokak came to compose his Dyava-Prithvi, which duly won 
the Sahitya Akademi award in 1959. 


Gokak's first major effort in Kannada was Samarasave Jeevana 
spread out in six parts and completed over along period. Perhaps Gokak 
had Galsworthy's Forsyte Saga for a distant model. Gokak's latter-day 
novel in English, Narahari (1972) was both a summary and something of 
f a sequel or fulfilment as well. Samarasave Jeevana had possibly its 
q affiliations also with Romain Rolland's Jean Christophe, and the hero, 
’ Narahari, is meant to symbolise 'Harmony in Life’. In the English novel, 
Narahari now grown old heads his Ashrama, the Purna Jivan Kendra, and 
among the inmates is the civilian, Bheemu, who exposes himself to the 
other Ashramites one by one : Seenu, Ambadas, and Arthur and Edith 
James. As they remember things past—as they linger with gratitude 
upon the living present, Bheemu's eyes are opened, chords long silent 
begin to vibrate, and he begins to perceive the innermost truth of things. 


Listening first to Seenu’s anabasis from the 'Gobi desert of the 
intellect’ to the plenitudes of realisation at the marble altar of the Kendra, 
Bheemu feels fascinated, the scales fall from his eyes, and it is as though 


he is on thegh SAd OF BPW Ne arides Harigitan or olympian— —_ 
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affects Bheemu no less profoundly, for he has lately come out of the dark 
into new light, and has turned from cynicism to singing songs of hope and 
delight. Bheemu's encounter with the Jameses is even more rewarding, 
for Edith's paintings of the world’s spiritual landscape and Arthur's 
inspired elucidations help to coax a new dawn on Bheemu's horizon. The 
inner cure, the conversion, is complets at last, and eventually he returns 
to his chief Secretaryship, now ready and able to make his official work 
the field of his Sadhana. His power for doing good is much greater than 
before, and he is able to do his mite when the Chiness invasion paralyses 
all thinking for awhile. And Narahari himself holds his own as the prophet 
of New India. 

The projection of Narahari's personality in Kannada as well as 
English is clearly a significant achievement. But late in life, Gokak's vision 
and creative impulse embarkedon yet another adventure, Bharat Sindhu 
Rashmi, amega-epic in about 35,000 lines. Itwas published in 1982, and 
was at once lauded as an epic of sweeping comprehension and impres- 
sive articulation. For the benefit of readers ignorant of Kannada, Gokak 
produced in 1984 a working summary’ in English along with a seminal 
translated extract in verse. As compared with the original 1276 pages, 
the English reader. 

Bharat Sindjhu Rashmi is about Bharat, India, and is divided, 
following the example of Paradise Lost and Sri Aurobindo's Savitri, into 
XII Books as under : 

l. The Book of Preliminaries; 
ll. The Book of the Ascent of Ayasya and Martanda; 
Ill. The Book of Vaivasvata Manu; 
IV. The Book of Visvaratha, the Nostalgic Traveller; 
V. The Book of Beginnings and Ends; 
VI. The Book of Hermitages; 
Vil. The Book of the Battle of Kings; 
Vill. The Book of the Horse Sacrifice; 
IX. The Book of the Expansion of Bharat Varsha; 
X. The Book of Alienation and Evolution; 
XI. The Book of the Integral Vision; 
XII. The Book of a Hundred Autumns. 
“This epic’, says Aebyasinulic taaastenyuol the\tedicinenaissance and of 
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Epic scene is peopled with a variety of characters, prophets, Rishis, 
kings, commoners, and famed couples like Vasishta and Arundhati, 
Agastya and Lopamudra, Jamadagni and Renuka. And King Sudesais 
advised and assisted by Visvamitra during the Battle of the Ten kings to 
forge out of the war a durable unity in Bharata Versha. But of course 
Visvamitrais the muscle, mind, heart and soul of Bharat Sindhu Rashmi, 
and as for its Message, let me take my cue from Abhyasi again : 


1. It is through the constant grapple of good with evil that the world 
evolves towards perfection; 


2. Itis well within one's means either to rise to the heights or to 
plummet to the depths; 


3. A renascent epoch in human nature, although stirring from the 
grass-roots, aspires for and attains the greatest heights; 


4. All human aspirations and achievements are yet grounded in 
Nature, its beauty, terror and sublimity; and 


5. Always fare forward with hope of sure ‘victory in the end. 


Also this seminal message of a nectarea hope for the future,as spoken 
by Visvamitra: 


Some day, when earth 


Is the Truth - Would, each man an Avtar, 
Conscious, the Finite clasps the Infinite 

And both redeem each other for all time 

And the Immortal imbues each form of clay ... 


A choice of Gokak's English poems (original mainly, and afew 
translations from his own Kannada) is included in The Song of Life (1947) | 
and In Life's Temple (1965). Gokak has also brought out an excellent 
anthology, The goldenTreasury of Indo-Anglian Poetry : 1828-1965, 
now inits seventh printing. His critical studies in English, his monographs 
on Sri Aurobindo and Sri Satyasai Baba, and the recently collected 
lectures ‘Pathways to the Unity of Indian Literature; these and other 
writings, whether in Kannda or English, are the result of long years of 
scholarship and experiential wisdom. Three hearty cheers indeed to the 


Jnanapith Laureate, the Hero as poet and teacher and man of letters. 
cc 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
ENGLISH 


First Person Singular. By P.R.Ramachandra Rao, "- Kshara”. 
Malakpet, Hyderabad - 500 036. 


As stated by the author these vignettes are not essays in biogra- 
phy. They are not pegs to hang a tapestry of events. It is a narration of 
certain encounters and experiences which the author considered worth 
recording for his inter-actions with persons of interest and consequence. 
The focus is on the persons and things. Certainly, the book does not 
present biographical sketches, because biography is in a loose sense 
life-writing Yet, it shows interesting glimpses and revealing sidelights on 
men and women who are nationally and internationally prominent. 
Some of them are less known figures but not lesser lights. Of course we 
know, the heroes of the dominanttype are not always and everywhere the 
real makers of human history. There are low-profile men behind figures 
of high credentials who silently decide the issues and break new ground. 
We find that the author always maintained his dignity and balanced 
judgement when he interviewed the so-called celebrities who strut like a 
peacock or bestride the world like a Colossus. This is a refreshing trait 
in an interviewer. 


Although the author seems to have drawn his material copiously 
from his diary notes, the book is not a mere chronicle or catalogue but a 
charming narration of inter-actions with a wide spectrum of specimens 
of humanity. The gallery of his mini-portraits with situational focus 
includes prominent Indians like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Sarojini Naidu, C.Rajagopalachary, V.V.Giri, 
Sucheta Kripalani cheek Semmangudi, Shanta Apte, Rabindranath Tag- 
ore, Nandalal Bose, Sri Sri, Uday Shankar, K.K.Hebbar Ingrid Bergman, 
Rossellini; Spiritual leaders like J.Krishnamurthy, Ramana Maharshi and 
Chandrasekhara Saraswathi of Kanchi; Judges and legal Luminaries like 
Patanjali Sastry, Alladi Krishnaswamy, Rajamannar, T.R.Venkatarama 


= Sastry, Nugent Grat VY Ethical and, VY SALASA MegA adminis- 
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trators and political personages like General Smuts, G.Parthasarathy, 
Marquis of Zetland, Senanayake, de Valera (Father of the Irish nation), 
Slocombe and Mirza Ismail; and professors, writers and journalists like 
Prof.S.Chandrasekhar, (Nobel Laureate), Mark Hunter, G.D.H Cole 
Kotamjaru Rama Rao, M.Chalapati Rao, Frank Maraes, R.K.Karanjia, 
D.F.Karaka and Raja Rao. 


It isa comprehensive and yet by no means an exhaustive list. The 
author says "/ have left almost untouched here my career at the Bar of 
some forty five years". 


The book presents juicy bits of information and little known facts 
about our Indian celebrities. While writing about his first encounter with 
Sarojini Naidu, the author describes how she allowed herself to be 
sorrounded by "Captive admires" who were eager to applaud her 
customary barbs of abrasive wit. The sketch was clinched with the tell- 
tale comment: "/ introduced myself and was promptly ignored by Her 
Eminence. She putme througha severe questioning of my qualifications. 
Obviously dissatisfied, she did notdeign an interview". About Subhaschan- 
dra Bose, the author notes: "He is his own supremely efficient Public 
relations man. He produced a methodically tailored portfolio of clippings 
on himself". 


In his delicious description of Mahatma Gandhi's utter simplicity, 
he says, "The post card he sent me on my book is my precious 
possession. He was easy of access. One could enter his presence 
without let. You could sit and participate in the goings around him. Ther 
were other plaretory bodies around him supercilious. These worthies will 
be unnamed." 


The author's encounters with Mahatma Gandhi, V.K.Krishna 
Menon, G.Parthasarathi are some of the best pieces. 


Slocombe summed up his opinion of Jawaharlal Nehru as “an 
agnostic Lenin meekly obedient to the precepts of the Christian Tolstoy’. 


Kotamaraju Rama Rao thinks "Nehru is a bundle of weaknesses, 
the chief of which is family-phobia. He must get his family into everything 
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and he is theirbest showman. Every one of them is thoroughly mediocre. 
M.Chalapati Rao “shares with Rama Rao the crtical view of Nehru; thinks 
however, he has outstanding integrity and energy—strong points both". 
The authors comment is "No man, | suppose, is a hero to his editor’. 


Itis intersting to read the author's views on art, European culture, 
the Soviet political system, his early experiences as a journalist and as 
alawyer, the voyage to London, the flight toCeylone, and the impressive 
calendar of his speaking assignments in Europe and America. Hls critical 
appraisal of the leading advocates of the Madras Bar and their arguing 
styles shows penetrating analysis and balanced judgements. 


Allthings considered, the book ‘First Person Singular is decidedly 
one of the best books published in recent times. Its engaging style, 
literary flavour and occasional journalistic touches make it eminently 
readable. 


A.G.K.MURTHY, 


The Magic of Magik (Selelcted writings); Published by A.G. 
K.CommemorativeCommi ttee 12-2-823/A/1/5, Maruthinagar, Mehdi- 
patnam, Hyderabad - 29. Price : hard cover Rs 10/- paper back Rs. 60/ 
= Most men possess an irrepressible urge to express themslves and 
choose their own favourite medium for self expression. Some have a 
talent for public speaking, some have a flair for writing others have a gift 
for expressing themselves in fine arts like painting, play acting and music 
and the list runs inexhaustibly. Among those who want to write, some 
deligently and deliberately cultivate the art while to some writing comes 
effortlessly and naturally. Late Sri A.G.K.Murthy (MAGIK to his friends 
and admirers), the author of the book has written 65 pieces in English and 
15in Telugu inan engaging style marked by clarity and vigour. Mr.Murthy 
plays the referee, commends and comments on men and matters in 
these assorted articles. 


The present volume is a selection of his articles published in 
newspapaers between 1975 and 78, a few of them dating beyond 1980. 
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These articles under review reveal an intelligent and active mind at work, 
responding and reacting to the everyday happenings in life, the foibles 
and idiosyncrasies of his fellowmen placed high and low in life and the 
prejudices of the narrow minded. The readers notice the anguish and 
anxiety of the writer when things seem to go wrong. He expresses his 
ideas freely and fearlessly without inhibitions and with the courage of his 
conviction. 


Most of the articles are written in a lighter vein, with a touch of irony 
here and alittle of satire there. A strain of humour runs all through with 
an under-current of pathos when the writer speaks of himself. 


The writer casts his net wide and has a rich variety of subjects in 
his catch. Everything is grist to his mill and nothing seems to be beyond 
his reach and he handles each subject with equal warmth and effortless 
ease making his views known on topics as far removed from each other 
as doctors, women's lib, lotteries, dowry menace, Viswanadha worship, 
helmets, science and superstition, literary appreciation/criticism, Babas 
and miracles, politics, politicians and Presidents, Telugu traits, higher 
education and in-laws, to mentionn only a few from his mixed bag. 


In all these articles, whether in English or Telugu there is a strain 
or tickling humour and gentle satire, never harsh and not al all abrasive. 
The writer enlivens and embellishes his articles with humourous anec- 
dotes and stories both contemporary and of the bygone years, which 
drive his point home. 


Many of the articles in Telugu are Telugu vesions of the articles 
written in English. The writer appears to be equally at ease in the Telugu 
articles. These like their English counterparts are short, fresh, bold and 
senstive. The essayist stands self-revealed as essentially a humanist. 


I.V.Chalapathi Rao. 


SriSatya Sai. The yugaavataara (The scientific analysis of Baba 


Phenomena) by $.D.KulkarniB-7-8 Shripal apartments Pancha Pakhadi. 
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The learned author of this work under review was once a nonbe- 
liever in Babas and their miracles. He with his son a renowned mathe- 
matician in America, is now an ardent devotee of Sri Sai Baba of 
Putaparthi. The how and why of this change is narrated herein. This is 
not just another biography. It contains something more. It explains the 
yogic and scientific basis of miracles. Validity, efficancy and scientific 
basis of Mantrasastra in dealt with in a chapter, Patanjalis Yoga is 
explained. He asserts that Sri SaiBaba is an Avataara. The Indian theory 
of incarnation, and the symbolic meaning of the ten Avatara's make an 
interesting study. How foreign scientists have failed to unravel the 
mystery of Baba's miracles is narrated here. Incidentally Hindu view of 
God, life and consciousness, is correlated to and compared with the 
modern scientific theories, chapters of "Baba's message"his “solution to 
world problems"and "Baba Shows the way", should not be missed. The 
"Tenfold path to Divinity" as preached by Baba, printed here on the cover 
page, if put in practice, will usher in a new enlightend India. The author 
has done a commendable job of his work. 


B. K. Rao 


What is Hindusim ? by Dr.Kulkarni, Shri Bhagavan Vedavyasa 
Itihasasamsodhana Mandira B/7-8 Shreepal Apartments, Panchi Pakhadi 
Thane 400602 - price: Rs 20/- 


Does Hinduism savour of communalism ? An emphatic 'Noʻ isthe 
answer of the author of this timely publication. A clear and documented 
exploitation here in of ten cardinal tenets of Hinduism, together with its 
broad outlines and philosophy; compared with those of the semetic faiths, 
brings back to senses all those that or wolf on hearing the word Hindu, 
and unmasks the so called secularists. Christianity ‘and Islam are also 
prsented in their true colours. The author avers that the modern 
christianity strayed far away from the original teachings of christ. Main 
teachings of Islam are also presented. Without mincing matters he 
advises modern politicians to stop their appease ment policy and appeals 
to people of other faiths also to cultivate brotherly affection to others and 


thus pave a path for National integration. He has a piece of advice to 
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women importance of Hindu Samskaras is also explained. Allthose that 
are interesdted inthe welfare of India should read this book. 


B.Kutumba Rao. 


New Perspectives in Indian Poetics Edited By M.S. KUSH- 
WAHAArgo Publishing House Lucknow 1991. Price : Rs/- 250. 


This is a collection of articles intended to ‘critically examine’ some 
aspects of Indian poetics. These articles are supposed to be ‘unconven- 
tional, provocative, and highly original’. By accident or necessity all the 
essays included in this volume revolve round an attempt at defining the 
term rasa. 


Accoading to Mukund Lath, rasa as conceived by Bharata “was 
the priniciple through which different arts could be successfully combined 
into a single whole" (p.3). To S. S. Barlingay, Bharata wanted "to show 
how to transform the content that was in the poet's mind into the stage 


language. It was this language - at least a part of it - that, | hold, was called 


rasa by Bharata". (p. 34). V. K. Gokak in what he calls a psychological 
interpretation translates rasa as attitude! "The eight rasas (or st- 
hayibhavas) set forth by Bharata are indicative of eight attitudes. The 


great mistake of Bharata's successors was to interpret these attitudes or 


modes as mere sentiments" (p. 78). 


V.K. Charithinks of rasa as emotive meaning. "By rasa we mean 
of course, not the response evoked in the mind of the reader (rasasvada) 
which is not available for discourse, but rather the meaning of the 
sentence itself describing the facts and circumstances of the emotive 


situation. The question, now, is whether there is a special semantic 


function or dimension called emotive meaning, as opposed to the 
expressed sense of words(vachyartha)"(p. 86). Professor Chari knows 
that according to Anandavardhana the unexpressed meaning ina state- 
ment is more s sigdificant than the expressed meaning and also that the 
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something else besides it. But he still asks if rasa is arthantara what is 
dhvani ? He is dismayd at the ‘infelicities'in the doctrine of rasa-dhavani 
(p. 94). Cannnot rasa be arthantara in a way that dhvani is not ? 


Professor S.C.Sen Gupta has his own animadversions on the 
theories of rasa and dhvanl. He is dissatisfied with the whole gamut of 
Indain poetics. (p. 97). He is at a loss to understand 'the transcendental, 
unearthly characeter of rasa’ (p. 96). He is also aghast at the quantifica- 
tion of rasas into eight or nine of them. It is unfortunate that a very fine 
and senior scholar comes to the conclusion: ‘itis the defect of the Indian 
theory of aesthetics that it gives primacy to rasa, it minimizes the impor- 
tance of the person who embodies it' (p.97). When even some of the 
finest modern scholars in the West have turned themselves away from 
the author and concentrated their attention on the inner dynamics of the 
work, why does professor Sen Gupta complain against the Indian aes- 
thetic ? This shows how much we have become alienated from our own 
original approaches and to what extent we have immersed ourselves in 
Western system. 


The height of absurdity is seen in G.S. Slvarudrappa's lamenta- 
tion that Indian poetics is unlike the western ‘literary criticism'(p. 103). Ac- 
cording to him the Indian aesthetic is enmeshed in theoriee like rasa, 
dhvani and vakrokti to the exclusion of what he calls ‘literary criticism’ 
(p. 106). The Indian approach, according to him, can “contribute nothing 
to the understanding of the enjoyment of the work as a whole" (p. 106). 


It is well-known that there existed a distinctive mode of writing in 
Ancient India. The Bhashya literature and Sutra literature had their own 
unique style and idiom to which the modern Indian Scholar has become 
an alien. While the traditional pandit, who has a feel for the language, is 
quite at home with terms like rasa, dhvanl and the like and.revels in them 
with great gusto, it is a pity that those who have been nurtured in the 
Western system often get confused by trying to understand these terms 
through their English equivalents. Many of these terms have no equival- 
lents in.the English language. We know that there are no English 
equivalents even for the Greek Catharsis and Hamartla 
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Rasa has no English equivalent and its ramifications are many. If 
at all there is any English word that comes close to rasa it is poetry‘---- 
poetry that is in a dew drop, a falling leaf, a cloud or the starry sky. Where 
there is rasa there is poetry and where there is poetry there is rasa. From 
the statement rasayate It rasah one can infer that rasa has a communi- 
cative function as well. 


When Bharata speaks of sringara rasa he is referring to poetry 
that communicates love. When he speaks of vira rasa he is referring to 
poetry that communicates the heroic. Likewise adbhuta rasa is poetic 
communication of the sublime orthe fascinating. Vismaya rasa is poetic 
communication of the wonderful. Rasa involves juicy flowing, dripping; 
It is affective communication. 


When a poet finds (or responds to) poetry in an object or phenome- 
non and gives expression to it in words it results in a poetic statement or 
utterance. Vakyam rasatmakam kavyam A sentence full of rasa is 
poetic composition. 


Rasais also the creative imagination. According to the Greek view 
a poet is a maker or creator. But according to the Indian view rasa is 
creator Himself -- raso val sah so, it is the creative imagination that is 
_ important as itis identical with the creator. More than the poet it is his work 
that is important. 


Rasa has several connotations but in poetics it is close to what we 
call poetry, poetic communication or the creative imagination. Is not 
poetic communication imbued with arthantara in a way that dhvanl is 
not? Then what is rasa-- dhvani? Rasa --dhvanl is a theory that deals 
with poetic communication by means of evocation or suggestion. Is this 
not simple ? s 


The Indian scholar must return to the Indian aesthetic if he wishes 
to make any original contribution to literary criticism. 


V. Rama Murthy 
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Navvani Puvvu By. Turaga Janaki Rani, Pratyusha Prachur- 
analu, 3-4-864/1, Barakatpura, HYDERABAD -500 027. Price: Rs.20. 
The Collection of short stories by Smt. T.Janaki Rani entitled "The flower 
that never laughed" deals with a variety of subjects with excellent 
penmanship. In the first story “Yaganmata" she protrays the firm deter- 
mination and self-confidence of a modern young lady showing a new 
angle of vision. In most of the stories the reality from women's point of 
view has been described presenting their attitudes in different angles. 
These are not love stories and are not filled by vulgarity or violence to 
women. Smt.Janaki Ranipenned these stories after keen observation of 
people around her, coupled with her own experience. Though the 
characters in these stories appear to be familiar they stand distinctly with 
a new inspiration as unique personalitites. 


Every story presents a true analysis of the society and kindles 
critical thinking, creating new enthusiasm among readers for the short 
Story. She has published nearly 80 short stories during the last 40 years 
in various magazines and broadcast quite of few of them. This her third 
publication of collected stories. There is a constant change in the attitude 
of the author corresponding to the change in the social structure, 
Standards and values. she gives importance to love, sacrifice, mutual 
respect and family prestige, even sacrificing a little, individual liberty, 
rights and welfare of women. 


This book containing a collection of 15 stories presenting an x-ray 
of men and women, will be an interesting and instructive reading 
contributing to the development of social awarness among the readers. 


Prof. Chaganti Siva Subba Rao. 


MAATA KACHERI BY TURAGA KRISHNA MOHAN RAO, Pra- 


tyusha Prachuranalu, 3-4-864/1, Barakatpura, HYDERABAD - 500 027. 
Price: Rs.25/- 
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This is a ct hot FaN fictitious anécdotes written by late Sri 
Turaga Krishna Mohan describing various ‘funny situations. Most of 
the anecdotes are satirical on political leaders, social workers, film 
people, litigants, musicians, office workers, dramatists, speakers, jour- 
analists and women. Every episode evokes iaughther in the reader. The 
importance of fun for a healthy life has been recog nised and emphasized 
by many writers in the past but very few people can accomplish this 
through writing. The episodes presented by Mr.Krishna Mohan Rao 
proved his mastery of penmanship provoking laughter through depiction 
of funny incidents. At the same time there is a serious-undercurrent 
beyond these light consequences pointing out the weaknesses, mischie- 
vous and ulterior motives of individuals corrupting our social life. 


This collection, actually named as Maata Kacheri as the render- 
ings are likened to music presented in familiar conversational language, 
proves intelligible to the common reader, producing the desired bliss 
through Maata (word) used instead of Paata (song). This approach 
adopts an interesting methodology of life reforming the indiviudal and 
society without directly blaming them of their ills and weaknesses, but by 
attracting them to take to the message, through a pleasant reading of 
commonplace funny incidents we come across, though we fail to under- 


` sandtheir anatomy, which only a skilful writer like Mr.Krishna Mohan Rao 


can perceive. 


Prof. Chaganti Siva Subba Rao. 
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